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Boating Number—Sportsmen Afloat 





Not only with a most complete 
range of world famed rifles and 
shotguns—not only with the 
right ammunition* to go with 
them— 


But— 


With Winchester quality—in 
fishing rods and reels, in pocket 
and hunting knives, in flat cut- 
lery, in flashlights and batteries 
for every purpose, in skates 
and tools—a quality that will 
mean the fullest satisfaction 
and enjoyment of your varied 
activities through the year. 


There is some one of the Win- 
chester family of quality prod- 
ucts that will delight every 
member of your family — in 
sporting season and out. They 
are products essential, not only 
in sport, but in the every day 
activities of life. 


*Winchester Car- 
tridges and Shotshells 
scored sweeping tri- 
umphs in the premier 
American national 
shooting tournaments 
of 1929. Like Win- 
chester Guns, 
Winchester Am- 
munition stands 
pre-eminent 
throughout 
America. 
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can serve you 


every day 































Winchester thoroughness and 
dependability — Winchester 
experience of more than three 
score years of exacting manuv- 
facture—are personified in the 
new products that bear this 
famous name. 


Probably the store where you 
buy your Winchester Guns and 
Ammunition can also furnish 
you with Winchester Flash- 
lights and Batteries, Bamboo 
and Steel Fishing Rods, Ice 
and Roller Skates, Cutlery and 
Tools. 


If not in stock at present, they 
will, doubtless, be glad to obtain 
them for you. Or write for our 
FREE booklets describing the 
entire line. 


Insist on Winchester Products 
all through the year. 




















WINCHESTER 
REPEATING ARMS C0. 


New Haven, Conn. 
U. S. A. 
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Safe.speedy models of new 
PRESTITE, or of Water- 
proof SEALITE construc- 
tion guaranteed to outlast 
comparable boats of ordi- 
nary construction, 


OHNSON innovations for 1930 pre- 
eJ sage an entirely new trend in water 
motoring. They are epoch-making. 

Among them comes the Johnson 
Aquaflyers—a new type of craft elec- 
trically started and lighted. 





It is lightweight, spacious, clean, 
and luxurious, and drives with safety 
at average motor car speeds. The 
motor—a Johnson Sea-Horse—is con- 
cealed and silenced in a hatch-covered 
recess in the stern. This leaves the 
interior clean and as roomy as a 26-ft. 
inboard runabout. White flannels and 
summer frocks are never endangered 
by grease. 


This Johnson Outboard Motor Boat 
will not only outperform inboard mo- 
tor boats in deep water and rough 
water, but due to its automatically tilt- 
ing propeller will also navigate shoals 
and shallow water inaccessible to them. 
It can even be beached without skids. 


It maneuvers more quickly and cer- 
tainly in rough water because of the 
power and instant response of its pro- 
peller steering. It is safer in any water 
because the propeller tilts on striking 
obstructions that would disable an in- 
board motor boat propeller. 


It requires no gasoline pump or 
gravity feed because of its new Vacturi 
Carburetor that lifts the fuel by suc- 
tion alone. This carburetor, found on 
the latest motor cars, gives more power 
and uses 20% to 30% less fuel by su- 
perior atomization. 


B Aquaflyers and Johnson Boats .. 





14 ft. Utility A, $165 
Sealite construction, cedar deck, 
bilze bottom, 52 in. beam, 3 cross seats, ideal for yacht 


tender, camping, children. 








Sealite construction, 


1712 ft. Service Runabout, $485 
Sealite construction, V bottom, 5 ft. beam; 
3 cross seats with lazybacks; weighs 395 Ibs.; 
true speed up to 26 m.p.h. with Sea - Horse 
**32."" Aquaflyer type recess for motor. 


JOHN 


only 175 Ibs.; round 


V bottom, 
seats with lazybacks; weighs 22 
to 22 m.p.h. with Sea-Horse “16.” 


7 ‘Tbs.; true speed up 
















in. beam; 3 cross 
























1930 Sea-Horse Motor 


SEA-HORSE 
«392» 


World's fastest outboard 
motor, holding the official 
American record at 49.34 
m.p.h. Four cylinders with 
Release Charger, Water- 
cooled Underwater Erhaust, 
Rotary Valve, Pressure- 
vacuum Cooling System and 
Detachable Aluminum Cyl- 
inder Heads, make the Sea- 
Horse “*32"’ unquestionably 
monarch of all outboard 


motors. 





OHNSON now revolutionizes the performance of twin- 
cylinder motors by introducing the first successful 
alternate-firing design in Sea-Horses “4” and “12.” 
Two impulses per revolution instead of one, as hereto- 
fore, produce a smoothness of power flow and minimum 
vibration unequalled by any other two-cylinder motor. 
With twice as many sparks as usual to one pull of the 
starting rope, starting is as sure and certain as in 
automobiles. 


Johnson’s exclusive Release Charger brings equal ease 
and certainty of starting to other Sea-Horses. 


The Underwater Exhaust, which deposits fumes below 
water and muffles the motor to a quiet hum, is perfected 
in Sea-Horses by being Water-cooled, and equipped with 
completely Automatic Back-pressure Release. 


Sea-Horse “Single” $125.00 — Sea-Horse **3’’ $150.00 — Sea-Horse ‘4”’ $160.00 


Sea-Horse ‘*10” $185.00 


JOHNSON 
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20 ft. Aquaflyer Family Runabout 
Prestite }4 in. Philippine mahogany (Bataan) construction, round bilge bottom, bent ribs; 
63 in. beam, 33 in. depth, weighs 875 Ibs.; 2 upholstered cross seats; spacious floor for 
chairs; up to 22 m.p.h. with Sea-Horse ““32;"" complete with motor, $1065. 


{ 





1714 ft. Aquaflyer, De Luxe Runabout 

Sealite construction, V bottom, 5 ft. beam; double cockpit 
arrangement, with two upholstered cross seats; with lazy- 
backs; weighs 450 lbs.; true speed up to 19 m.p.h. with Sea- 
lorse “16”, complete with motor 
925—up to 25 m.p.h. with Sea-Horse 
complete with motor, $995. 





“32,” 





15 ft. Knockabout, $135 
Strong, lightweight, '» in. cedar plank- 
ing, hollow and round construction; 

strong, bent white oak ribs sheer to 
GY sheer, round bilge bottom, 4!4 ft. beam. 
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atched to Sea-Horse Motors 


Motor car starting ease by 


ELECTRIC STARTER on 


two Aquaflyers, and by 
either the Johnson Re- 
lease Charger, or Alter- 


nate Firing principle. 


The Sea-Horse Motor itself is so 
much lighter than inboard motors, it 
can easily be removed for service or 
storage by unscrewing two wing nuts. 

Johnson Aquaflyers combine all ad- 
vantages of an outboard motor boat, 
including economy, with the speed, 
luxury, and ease of starting of an auto- 
mobile. 

All controls, including the electric 
starter and speed control, and automo- 
bile steering wheel, are operated from 
the driving seat, as convenient and 
comfortable as your motor car. 

These outboard motor boats will 
populate the waters as no other craft 
before them. A woman or child can 
start and drive them as easily as a man. 


SEALITE and PRESTITE 
Construction New to 


Boat Building 


Seamless, waterproof Sealite re- 
quires no care, no calking, and never 
leaks. But half the weight of ordinary 
construction in service, it is faster with 
the same power, more portable, and 
yet 35% greater in tensile strength as 
certified by Prof. W. M. Sawdon of 
Cornell University after comparative 
tests, 

Prestite represents an amazing ad- 
vance over all wood seam construction, 
being water-tight and remaining so 
without calking. 

4d 

Johnson exhibits at the New York 

, Motor Boat Show, Grand Central , 

_ Palace, January I7th to 25th in- 
= A clusive, space 409, 4th floor, and also 
entire lobby of the Astor Hotel, 
45th and Broadway. 














Again Set New Standards 





twin- The fastest time ever made by any outboard motor— 
ssful 49.34 m.p.h.—was made with a Sea-Horse “32.” The 
a. 9 é ’ F SEA-HORSE 
12. official American record for Class B is also held by aAs 
reto- Johnson with a Sea-Horse “16” at 43.97 m.p.h. In all, 4 
mum twenty-six out of forty official records are held by 
,otor. Johnson Sea-Horses—two-thirds of the total! One of the two new-lype 
spe ° “ allernate-firing twin-cylinder 
f the Among this line of champions there is a motor for neice tas “0 
1s in every need, including the world’s most portable motor, stundnyit al Laanndaeatis 
the Sea-Horse “Single,” weighing only 27 pounds. smooth power flow for small 
All dealers carry first aid parts. Stations for complete and medium boats for fishing. 
| ease service in all sections of the country. Prices f.o.b. factory. hunting, and general utility. 
Write f Col VWinetrated Boat d Mot C l Has Pressure-vacuum Cool- 
. , rite tor Color-ilustrate oat an otor Catalog ing System, Waler-cooled 
elow Underwater Exhaust, Rotary 
‘ected JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY Valve and Full Pivot Steer- 
with 1000 Pershing Rd. WAUKEGAN, ILL. ing. 
In Canada: Canadian Johnson Motor Co., Ltd., Peterboro, Ontario 
Distributors for British Columbia: Hoffar’s, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 
).00 Sea-Horse ‘*12”” $195.00 — Sea-Horse “16"’ $250.00 — Sea-Horse 24°’ $285.00 
Sea-Horse ‘*32”’ $325.00 
Scall 
ee 
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These 7 Great Johnson 


4 no other outboard — 


Features motors enjoy or 








Alternate Firing— For the first time in history, twin-cylinder out- 
Farthest Advance in board motors are made successfully in which the 


aati Performance cylinders fire alternately, instead of simultane- 
. ously. In Sea-Horses “1” and “12” two impulses 
are produced per revolution instead of one as heretofore. This change simply revolutionizes the 
performance of twin-cylinder outboards. The improvement is as noticeable as the difference 
between an eight cylinder automobile and a four. 

Smoothness of power flow is increased 100% and vibration is cut to almost nothing. In troll- 
ing for fish or approaching piers or landing places, these motors throttle down to a noiseless, 
steady crawl unbroken by any noticeable pulsations even on the steering handle. Alternate 
firing produces twice the number of sparks to one pull of the starting rope and hence starting 
is the easiest ever known and rivalled only by the Release Charger in other Sea-Horses. 





Ease and Certainty 
of Automobile 
Starting 

Positive starting is achieved in Sea-Horses ‘32,”’ “24,”’ “‘16,”’ “10” and “3” with 
the Release Charger. This releases compression from one cylinder, cutting in half 
the effort required to turn the motor. 

The other cylinder is supercharged with the “gas” ordinarily delivered to both. 
At the same time spark intensity in this cylinder is increased. The doubled charge 
and enormous spark start the motor easily. 





Automatic 

Back-pressure 

Relief 

In Sea-Horses ‘*4,’ “12,” “16,” “24” 

and “32” a valve on the side of the drive- 
shaft casing, which closes at high speeds 
and opens at low speeds, permits: free 
exhaust of gases above the water line 
when starting and running slowly. 


Full Pivot Steering 
Backs Boat 
Without Stopping Motor 


Johnson provides in Full Pivot Steering the only system in 
the world which allows complete maneuverability. Full 
Pivot Steering means that you can turn the motor com- 
pletely around. It steers or starts in any and every direction. 
It reverses instantly and thus backs the boat without stopping 
the motor. You can get away fromac rowde -d pier with ease, or 
worm in and out of tight 
places at will. You can 
swing the boat on its 
centre and turn it in its 
own length. This complete 
maneuverability of the 
boat provides an equaled 
factor of safety in avoid- 
ing obstacles and other 
craft. Full Pivot Steering 
is available in Sea-Horses 
“Single,” “3,” “4,” and 
— 





Patented 
Pressure- 
Vacuum 
Cooling System 

No Pump! No Moving 
Parts! Positive Action! 

Pressure created by the 
propeller forces the water 
through the system. Suction 
of the propeller draws the 
water out of the system. In 
all motors except the 
“Single.” 











Rotary 
Valve 
N Insures Full 
cad Even Charges 
At All Speeds 


In Sea-Horses “32,” 


The Only Water- 
cooled Underwater 
Exhaust 


Only Johnson Motors have an un- 
derwater exhaust with water-cooling 
system. This protects driver’s hands 
and aids in cooling the gasses. The 
motor is muffled to a quiet hum. A vail- volves in perfect unison with the crankshaft. Full, complete, 
able in Sea-Horses “4,” “12,”’ “16,” / and perfectly even charges are assured, even at high engine 
**24” and “32.” speeds. 





“4 ” “36° was and 


“1”? the rotary valve re- 
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ROD and REEL 








This shows the com- 
plete boot. They are 
built-for-service, 
light weight but 
rugged, and rough- 
treaded to safe- 
guard your footing. 
They will stand 
much punishment 
and keep you dry. 
Ask for booklet. 


FLEXLITE—Lighter Boots 


in neutral dead 
grass color, for ex- 
perts who demand 
sporting boots of 
extreme lightness. 
Roll up into small 
space for easy car- 
rying. Stow ’em 
away in your hunt- 
ing coat pockets or 
in your creel! Write 
for booklet. 


Hodgman Brand AIR BEDS 





Ground dampness can’t get through 
them! Inequalities, bumps, stones can’t 
disturb you when you rest on air! Five 
sizes, from 25" x 48"' to 36'' x 75"', and 
from 614 Ibs. to 14142 lbs. We make those 
comfy Hodgman air pillows, too! And air 
rafts for watersports. Send for booklet. 


Hodgman Brand WADERS 


Each pair proved 
absolutely water- 
proof by being filled 
with waterandhung 
up for twelve con- 
tinuous hours with- 
out a leak! Rein- 
forced. You can’t 
get better waders 
anywhere in the 
world! Tree 
weights: “‘Service”’ 
48 ounces; “‘Service 
Boot-foot”” 6 Ibs.; 
“Zephyrweight”’ 
32 ounces (lightest 
wader made in America). Booklet free. 
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Rod and Reel 
rolls and 
snaps snugly 
in place. 


P! FLOP... 
Ric 


AND 


The floppy kind—drag- 
ging on the ground. 





Two snaps in the top bands of 
Rop and REEL boots prevent all 


flo 4 
Oh what relief! What com- iP iP ng * bottom, grass, etc. Roll- 


fort! Towear your Rodand 

Reel boot tops rolled down 
and snap buttoned, all trig and 
secure, on your hike to duck blind or 
trout stream! None of that nerve- 
racking flop! flop! none of that ex- 
asperating slap! slap! with every 
step! No tripping over loose tops! 


Six big Rod and Reel features 


[1] Outside back strap, easy to get at, 
keeps the bootleg always in place. 
Won’t let deep mud “‘bootjack”’ your 
boot off when you pull up your leg! 
Prevents heel friction in: mucky go- 
ing. [2] Cleated roll-extension sole, 
grips rocks better, clings to slippery 


extension shields toes, pre- 
vents wear. Heavy enough to protect 
tender feet, but light enough not to 
tire you. [3] Light weight uppers—not 
so stiff, not so tiring—but strong 
enough to stand plenty of wear and 
tear, going through bushes, etc., etc. 
[4] Foot-shape last for solid comfort, 
prevents riding up and down at heel 
and eliminates big cause of blisters. 
[5] Ribbed vamp prevents instep 
creases, wrinkles, and skin chafing. 
Stands up under hard usage. Protects 
instep from blows and shocks. [6] Two 
snaps on top band prevent flopping, 
interfering, and dragging on ground 
when boots are rolled down. 


| CONVERSE - HODGMAN 


BIG “(” LINE Sporting Goods 
Dept. OB, Malden, Mass. 


| 
\ 
‘ 

ee a aan Mass. 6 Boot ' 

co Dept- OB, Mal ’ te oO Fiexli aM : 

BBER Rod and Reel Boo Send details and pr : 

odgman NE se. rivett tanmtticde ; 

( Hodes \ 
een) a plenTS c on Ys «Ce -_ 
Address ----~ sporting Goods Dealer -----"""" 
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Pflueger SUPREME Reel 
Level Winding—Anti-back-lash—Light- el 
est, Strongest, greatest line capacity. uhe 
No. 1573 + © «= « Price, $25.00 
















HE sentiment that attaches you 
ye a good reel comes from having 
only the finest of workmanship and 
material in the reel itself. This is the 







































— | kind of a reel you can get bearing 
Pflueger SUMMIT Reel the name PFLUEGER. 
Level Winding—Anti-back-lash : 
tGeeee Semtiah « + Seine, 90000 Here are the only reels in the 
cane world backed with three generations 
of experience...outstanding in supe- Pflueger ATLAPAC Reel a 
riority...unfailing in dependability. for heavy salt water fishing. Ka 
‘ : No. 1660—Size 6/0 - - Price, $75.00 a 
Ask the leading sporting goods Pflueger ADAMS Reel 
dealer in your town to show you the Gur heavy ealt wither Gating, 
Pflueger Reel you want—giving you No. 2160—Size 6/0 - - Price, $50.00 


the highest quality that may be had i 
at the price you want to pay. i 

For bait casting or trolling ask to 
see the Pflueger Supreme, Summit 
Wind Reel and Akron reels. For trout or sal- 
mon, the Pflueger Medalist. For 
heavy fresh water, light andmedium 
salt water trolling, the Pflueger Alp- 
ine. For surf casting, thie Pflueger 
Oceanic, and for the heavier salt 











water fishing such as sailfish, tarpon, pie Pflueger oc EANIC Reel 
urf-casting— Itiplying. Supplied 
etc., the Pflueger Atlapac or in either Satin Nickel Silver of Polished 


Nickel. Six sizes, 150 to 400 yards. 
Prices, $7.50 to $16.00 each. 


Adams reels. 


7 Pflueger Muskill 


Muskallunge Bait 
we a (Spotlite Finish) 
Pflueger ALPINE Level 


Wind Reel Pflueger Luminous A f / N 
Triple Multiplying, Silverine (Satin) Tandem Spinner \ SS 


Finish. For fresh or salt water fishing. We will glad- 


No. 2657—200 yards - - Price, $10.00 
No. 2659—300 yards - - Price, $15.00 => Pflueger Pal-O-Mine vantee 
: : Minnow copy of the 
—— LP. Pflueger 









J . a yj 
Pocket Cat- bs ha EN TERPRISE ! 

PFLUEGER ‘ti: Yee: | 
pe Me will write us. Dept. F.2, Akron, O. i] 
FISHING TACKLE Gentlemen: | 


Leaders Since I864 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 


P Please send me, free of cost, 
” your Pocket Catalog No. 149. 



























— E. A. Pflueger, Pres’t ED eee 
ee 3 : 
5 h 
te Action, Stationary Click, Satin-Nicka- Dept. F2 Alsen, Chie Address. 
Poe Fitts —— +y — Salmon. Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Fishing 
has = 6 Prices, $5.00 to $12.50 Tackle in the United States &. 
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For Sale CANADA TAX SAI 


SEIZED AND SOLD FOR T 
Game Preserves $76.00 buys 250 feet lake — 


$153.00 buys 99 acres Ontario 
ome ee buys 100 acres Fur Farm 
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i i $202.00 buys 35 acres Muskoka lake-front 
Jgonas Trophies Properties which not only afford $396.00 buys 100 acres House and Barn 
splendid combination duck, quail, ce en ee See ee 

‘ : hese properties, with several hundred others, 

and Furs wild turkey and deer shooting, offered at the prices stated, no mortgage. “no fut 

| a ll fi hi l payments. Beautifully situated hunting camps 
EAVER, Raccoon. Muskrat and | excellent sning, ctc., but also fishing lodges whens _ is real hunting and fishisy 

? a ‘5 = = . : Summe tt t il 

Mother skins make beautiful, stylish Fur represent exceptional investments; uated in Muskoka, Highlands of Ontario, snd 
oats. Fox, Lynx and Coyote skins make : . New North; also farms in old Ontario, Quebec, Pras 
stunning and modish Chokers— admirably situated on South Car- Provinces and British Columbia. Our 13th annual & 
—especially when Jonas Bros. of Denver olina and Georgia Coasts, where oe Ry NT 
manufacture them. Write for complete in- oii * a ticulars. It is mailed free on application. Now i 
formation and Trophy Catalog. | forty seven prominent Northern time to tnvest in Canada’s — forests and te 
| - . othe ion’t delay. ese properties won't last long at th 

Uaster Taxidermists and Eastern parties purchased prices. Send no money but send for booklet to-day 




















similar properties past Winter. Full oe oe a oe ee A 
details upon request. TAX SALE Seavice taine 

172 Queen Street West, Toronto 2, Camigy "€tu 

L. H. SMITH can 

circle 

. Ten Drayton St., Savannah, Ga. wild 
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Spring Bear Hunting, May 1—June % OV 
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KODIAK BROWN BEAR FOR SALE Fall Hunting Sheep & Caribou. Aug. 20- Ar 
: . Dec. 31. Moose & Bear Sept. 1—Dec. 1%” mo 
The Most Prized of Trophies Camp at Cranberry Lake, largest lake in 
Complete your trophy collection with KODIAK Adirondacks. Two story log cabin situated DICK TOUSLEY, Licensed Guide # S"¢2" 
BEAR, the world’s largest flesh eater. Found on small island near mainland, running Box 1687 Anchevege, Ali ches ? 
only in Alaska. Eight sportsmen, guided by water, 6 bedrooms, 2 baths, guide’s house, ‘ J n you 
us, in Spring 29 bagged twelve, averaging motor boat, fully furnished and equipped. brials 
considerably over 9 ft. . Price $16,000.00 Box B, % Field & Stream, : 
Now booking Spring "50 Kodiak Bear Hunts, and 578 Madison Ave., New York City. g | 
Polar Bear and Walrus expeditions to the Arctic. e . . . . ere! 
B&F Also Fall 1930 hunts for Kenai Moose, Chicka- Canadian Fishing and Hunting Ch nee 
loon Sheep, Caribou, Goat, Grizzly and Glacier Bear. dstool: 
Operating’ in Alaska Peninsula, Kodiak Island, SOUTHERN GAME PRESERVES MEMBERS WANTED ? 
Kenai Peninsula, Cook Inlet, Rainy Pass, Chicka- f 
loon Matanuska Glacier, Chugach and Alaska REFORESTRY TRACTS, SEA ISLANDS A fishing and hunting club, composed of sixtes This m 
Ranges On coast, rivers or inland, Georgia and South Americans, organized under the laws of the Pro do al 
Hunting trips and expeditions to fit any purse Carolina, consisting of old Ante-Bellum Planta- ince of Quebec, controlling twenty-three squat a 
on tions, stocked with Deer, Quail and Turkey. miles of territory, with excellent and exclusin@ers, j 
“ALASKA GUIDES Duck Shooting in Season. | Gshing one hunting. desires five 4 six addition | of 
s tt 
Headquarters, Anchorage, Alaska Savannah River Lumber Company 562, Berlin, sy a on, address P. 0. direct 





LAND DEPT. 
1201 Savannah Bank and Trust Building 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA | 
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e e : 
NEW BIG HORN HUNTING & FISHING CAMP Hunt in ( ‘ariboo, B. t ing v 
at head of Yukon. Lake Trout weighing 25 Ibs. caught . it is fi 
on trolling line; good fly fishing for Grayling. Open FOR SALE Trips arranged via pack horse or canoe. fe 
June 15th. Lake 75 miles long, over 2 miles wide. Beau- Bear Hunting, Summer Camping & Fishing tar’ 
tiful camping grounds, wonderful scenery anc moun- The prettiest home in Florida; on the banks of and Fall Hunting. Moose, caribou, grizzly & Maing t 
tain climbing. We furnish boats, tents, everything but Indian River, extending back to Dixie Highway bear, goat & deer. - ; enture 
personal kit. Good home cooking ; also Fall hunting z_for Five acres of citrus trees, bearing. Forty feet Best of references. Twenty years experi sh | 
Moo e, Bear, Mountain Goat and Sheep, Twenty years above the level of the river. Fishing and hunt- THOMPSON BROS., Guides & Outfitten € 
experience as a guide. For information write ing in locality extra good. Small city of 6000 Berkerville, B. C. eyes 
FRED LAWSON, Atlin, B. C., Canada very neer. Easy terms. hand 








C. H. Ireland, Greensboro, N. C. he flo 
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“TOC 
SPORTSMEN OZARKS 12 5,000 
\ real opportunity knocks when Cuicot Hrxtixc & || FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, d Ani 
Fate Cie, (now in, oreanization) Jorted 19 |/ ishing, hunting, trapping, canoeing, bath-|j| At least that many enthusiasts 
a meee ay reading this issue. 
pm rage to = cage oe 3 og a = : ing; adapted to fruit, poultry, vacation or A aoa ¢ of this size in & Na 
it ge Share and membership in one o re bes er oO is si iD 
pe yee ig cen ay ~ Bod permanent home. $100.00; $5.00 down; ‘ n advertisemen bah y 
If interested, write or wire $5.00 monthly. aap oa costs $15. per mor a 
MADISON JONES twice this size costs $30.00, etc. 
Box 26 McGehee, Arkansas Phone 318 HERMAN HUBBARD $ . Erne 
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SALI How well do you see? Are your eyes really 


strong and accurate as you think? Have 
t TAXES mm ever tricd this interesting Rabbit-Test? 
is only one among thousands of valuable 
front ps to the woodsman, hunter and outdoor 
arto an—with which these books are crowded 
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Scenes like these are the very essence of 
woodland fascination. This sketch by Ernest 
Thompson Scton himself shows a baby rac- 
coon being spanked up a tree by his mother. 
It is one of over 1450 drawings and photo- 
graphs contained in this set of books covering 
every phase of outdoor life. 


gives full pe 
ion. Now is@ 
rests and fan 
st long at ¢ 
oklet to-day. 
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All you need to know to make the out-of-doors your home is con- 


[CE tained in these six books. 


nto 2, 


i Here are definite instructions for finding 
natural foods. Pictures to help you identify flowers, birds, trees and 


animal tracks, Games to be played in camp. Pastimes for the camp-fire 
circle. Lists of necessary equipment for long or short excursions into 
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1—June MBVOW good a woodsman are YOU? 

u. Aug. 2-977 Are you at home in big timber, in the 

1—Dec. i mountains, in a frail canoe on lakes 

d Guide Steams? Can you light a fire without 
tches? Can you tie all kinds of knots? 

rage, Alas ¢ 


n you make a sundial—quickly, wiih 
terials at hand? Can you lay a good 
dking fire? Identify the birds? Tell the 
inting Ch erence between edible mushrooms and 
dstools? Recognize poison ivy? Erect a 
TED e? 
sed of sixtee (bis marvelous set of books tells you how 
oF Bg? do all of these things—and countless 
and excluingers, Hiking and Canoeing covers every 
six addition F ; ts ° 
ress P. 0. Ba of those two sports, from equipment 
i directions for achieving the utmost com- 
on the trail or stream to the handling of 
llcraft over rapids, etc., etc. Animals and 
ds tells its own story. Tracking, taxidermy, 
oO B. | ting with both gun and camera. Indian- 
’ ft is full of the lore of the first and best 
or canoe. oP = . 
& Fishing tae woodsmen. Sign language, ceremonials, 
, grizzly & Maing trails, etc. Woodcraft, stories of 
mnture, instructions for erecting water- 
f shelters, living on the land, seeing with 
eyes everything that is before you. 
h and Sky, weather forecasting, romance 
he flowers and shrubs and trees. How to 
your way by natural signs, “compass- 
ien-rod,”” moss on trees, the stars at night. 
O tains maps of the heavens, etc., etc. 
d Animals! 
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& Outfitter 
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Nature’s Own University 


is size in th 
per mont 
), etc. 


0 one knows more about outdoor life 
Ernest Thompson Seton. No one has 





wild country. First aid treatment. What to do if you lose your way. A 
veritable college course in the school of nature! 


studied the lives of Indians and pioneers 
more carefully. No one has a greater or more 
sympathetic knowledge of the beauties and 
wonders of nature—flowers, trees, birds, 
small winged creatures, wild and domestic 
animals. 

He wrested this knowledge’ from Nature 
herself, by living in the open and through 
years of intimate contact with the American 
Indians. 

Everyone who loves the out-of-doors will 
find these the most fascinating and valuable 
of books. Master woodsman and master 
story teller, Ernest Thompson Seton always 
has something new and interesting to tell 
you. Here are over 1700 pages of interesting 
information and entertainment: Woodland 
lore, adventure tales, animal stories, Indian 
songs, dances, ceremonials, pioneer tales and 
specific instructions covering every phase of 
life in the open. 


Examine These Books—FREE 


Without cost or obligation on your part, 
we will gladly send the six volumes of The 
Library of Pioneering and Woodcraft, beau- 
tifully bound in three-quarter leather and 
profusely illustrated with more than 1450 
photographs and drawings by the author, 
for 5 days’ inspection. Return them at our 
expense if you choose, or send only $1.50 
first payment, then $2 a month till a total of 


How Much Do You Know 
About Woodcraft? 


Deer tracks!—another sketch from THE 
LIBRARY OF PIONEERING AND 
WOODCRAFT, by Ernest Thompson Scton. 
Do you know the thrill of coming upon these 
marks in the wilds? Of recognizing them? 
Of following them with gun or camera? Let 
this master woodsman tell you how to read 


the marks beasts leave behind them, for you 
to trail 





$13.50 has been paid, an astonishingly low 


price for books of such charm and worth. 
No risk. A world of pleasure awaits you. 
Mail the coupon NOW. 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 
Garden City Dept. S-562 New York 
pom ee ee ee ee 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc., Dept. S-562 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen:—Please send me for free ex- 
amination, The Library of Pioneering and 
Woodcraft (6 vols.) by Ernest Thompson 
Seton, illustrated with more than 1450 draw- 
ings and photographs by the author, and 
handsomely bound in three-quarter leather. 
I shall either return the books within five 
days or send you only $1.50 as first payment, 
then $2 a month till the full price of $13.50 
has been paid. 


Name 

Address , ‘ sialetemnalndaneaenn 
City State 
Occupation 


( If you prefer the National Blue Cloth 
edition, send only $1 first payment and $2 
monthly until a total of only $11 has been paid. 
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Kansas City, Missouri 
t October 5, 19— 


Mr. Joe Bishop, 


‘id Rickton, Alabama 
Dear Sir: 

I am shipping you an Irish setter by today’s 
express ....I bought him last year at a local 
bench show .... His first handler shipped the 
‘~ : dog home and wired—*‘This Irishman ran off 
two of my kennel boys and ate one of my 
fingers. I wouldn’t try to train him for any 
price.” His second handler returned him to 
me branded “incorrigible”. 

I tell you all this merely to prepare you. 

Let me hear from you as soon as you 


3. A | have tried the dog out. 
\ f. Sincerely yours, 


enna Ledford T. Baines. 
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Most of us would brand him “incorrigible” too if 

he behaved with us as he did with Joe Bishop. But 
j then Joe Bishop kept trying to understand his dogs. How 
he finally found the way to handle this Irish setter after months of almost hopeless 
trying is a story that will make any man’s heart warm with understanding as he reads 


DANNY THE DIP 
in the MARCH issue of 


Field ¢ 
Stream 


For an all around issue it’s going to be hard for us to beat this March Field & Stream. 
You are sure to enjoy and profit from the twelve big headline articles and stories—a 
few of which we have told you about above. They are sure to keep your head between 
the pages for many a happy hour. And of course the nine departments we now have 
will be more filled than ever with just the “dope” you want for that early start on 
your “spring campaign” 


WE FIND A SALMON RIVER—by A. C. THE TRUTH ABOUT THE NIPIGON— 
Barrell. A soul satisfying fishing trip Ozark Ripley tells us what commercialism 
through some little known sections of is doing to our best trout streams. 

Nova Scotia. 
IN THE GOOD OLD SUMMER TIME—bvy BIG BOY—Brown bear hunting in Alaska 


David M. Newell. Hunting and fishing in with Van Campen Heilner. 


Florida in August. Good cold weather THOSE THAT GET AWAY —A «ad tale 


weneing but a great fishing story just the same. 
AN ELEPHANT AND A FEW LIONS— Written by P. Allen Parsons. 
The second of W. S. Chadwick’s stories ; 
of “African Game Trails”. TRAFFIC PROBLEMS—20,000 ducks “on 
HISTORY OF THE KENTUCKY REEL— the place” bring problems to the men in 
A story of reels and reel makers. the blind. 
March Field & Stream is on sale February 10th 
Be sure to order your copy from Better still, send us your 


your newsdealer in advance or subscription and be sure! 


a 
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$6259 worth 


in 8 hours !! 
(nearly $8. an hour!) 


Read his letter:— 


Dear Field & Stream 
Enclosed find picture, which shows the result of 
about 8 hours work in getting subscriptions for 
Field & Stream—a $37.50 Savage rifle and a $25.00 
Heddon Fly Rod; and I am thanking Field & 
Stream for making it possible for me to have these 
two things. 
Yours sincerely, 
Laurence Johnson 


You can do as well!! 


You know a great many men who are fond 
of hunting and fishing, and who would get 
the same enjoyment and value from Frie.tp 

STREAM that you get. Two out of every five 
of these men will give you their subscriptions 
just for the asking. And if you live in a good 
sized town or city there are hundreds more, 
perhaps thousands, of such men whom you 
don’t know but who will meet you as a 
brother sportsman and be just as good pros- 
pects for subscriptions as the ones you already 
know. If you will make a list of people to 
see and then see them one after another, 
there isn’t one single reason why you can’t 
average nearly $8, worth of equipment for 
yourself every hour you give to it. Mr. John- 
son is not a salesman by profession: he just 
went out and got the subscriptions: so can 
you. You can get everything you want in the 
way of hunting, fishing and camping equip- 
ment absolutely free, at the cost of a little 
effort in your spare time for a week or two. 


Get Completely Equipped For The 
Fishing Season Without Cost!! 


If you start now, two or three hours an 
evening two or three evenings a week will 
get you before the season opens a complete 
equipment for every kind of fishing you will 
do this coming spring, summer and fall. Rods, 
reels, lines, flies, plugs, clothing, waders, nets, 
creels—everything you need, all of the finest 
quality, without costing you a single penny. 


Any article of any kind made by any firm or 
individual that advertises in Fretp & StRFAM 
will be given free in return for subscriptions, 
at the rate of $1.25 cents worth of such 
merchandise for every $2.50 subscription sent 
to us. If you know the retail value of what 
you want, you can easily figure the number 
of subscriptions you need to get them, 


Send This Coupon Now... 
Don’t Delay. 


ee ee ee es ae ae a ee 
FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York 


Send me complete information about obtaining mer- 
chandise free by obtaining subscriptions and also 
send subscription order forms and sample copies. 





Address. 





























North Carolina Invites You 


An outing in the Tar Heel State cannot be excelled for opportu- 
nities for sport. Big game, upland Fao waterfowl, fresh and salt 


water fishing—your choice is avai 


able. Guide service, regulated 


by the State, in all sections. All major game seasons are now 


open. Write the Dept. of Conservation and Development, 


Raleigh, N. C. 

















GAME AND FISHING 
PRESERVE 


BLUE RIDGE MOUNTAINS 


With hotel, mineral springs, golf course, 
bathing beach and landing field. Rail- 
road station ten minutes from entrance. 

Limited number camp sites to lease 
—only one hundred at this time—carry- 
ing exclusive hunting privileges on 
twenty-four thousand (24,000) acres, 
well stocked with Deer, Wild Turkeys, 
Pheasants, Quail, Squirrels and Rab- 
bits, and fishing privileges on many 
miles of finest trout and bass streams, 
with one third of revenue set aside for 
restocking, protection and improvements. 

All applications subject to approval 
by board of directors. 


VIRGINIA-NEW YORK CORPORATION 
Address inquiries to J. T. Claiborne, 
executive vice-pres., 504 W. 112th St., 
New York City. Phone Cathedral 9068 






























Best Fishing 
in Florida 


Ss 
NAPLES HOTEL 


Naples-on-the-Gulf, Florida 
A Winter Summerland On Tamiami Trail 
GOLF with grass greens. Unsurpassed surf 
bathing beach. Yachting, swimming pool, 
tennis. 1000 foot pier. Inland waterways, 
Concerts, Fresh Vegetables. 100 Rooms, 100 
Baths. Reasonable rates. 
GEORGE KREAMER 
S : Wyandotte Hotel, Bellport, L. I. 











DUCK SHOOTING 


Dorchester County, Md. 
2 Miles of Broad water off Chesapeake Bay. 5 miles 
of shore, Canvasback, Teal, Black Mallard, Redheads, 
Blackheads, Ducks, Geese. Best of shooting in Janu- 
ary. Boat, Blind, Board, Guide, Stools, Live Stools. 
Shoot each day except Sunday. Blinds 4 ft. 6 ft. 10 ft. 
closed & warm. $10 per day. 
Season for Duck closes Jan. 31. 

H. M. DARRAH 

Phone 418-R 








Cambridge, Md. 








WINTER 
DUDE RANCH 


Thirty horses are maintained 
for the use of Guests. 
Deer, Duck, Quail and Snipe 
Shooting until February, Ist. 
Native Indian Guides. 


“Wild Cat and Fox Hunts ar- 
ranged. Fishing throughout 
year. 


Famous Cabbage Palm Woods. 


50’ x 150’ Swimming Pool— 
Artesian Water. 


First Class Roads. 
Perfect Aviation Field. 
Southern Central Florida. 


For Information Write 
A. WEIDENSEE, Mgr. 


BRIGHTON VALLEY HOTEL 
Brighton, Florida. 











JAMES L. CLARK 
STUDIOS INC. 
Sculptor—Taxidermists 


An establishment of 20 years’ standing 
producing the finest work to be had in 
the mounting of game, fish and_ trophies 
and the tanning of fur skins. The larg- 
est and best equipped taxidermy studios 
in the world. Write for our new catalogue. 


705-715 WHITLOCK AVE. NEW YORK 











SPORTSMEN and FAMILIES 
Come 1000 miles to catch 
CHANNEL BASS 25 to 70 Ibs. 






1929 Season April 9th, closed Nov. 20th. A most remarkableseason. 
111 guests was high number for May. 1.” Cuests was high number for Sept 
other advertisements and Booklet for details. ‘‘Early bird catches the 


e| Wachapre. 


vn Shore. Va, (Ocean Se) 








S -apeerenttri 


Quail shooting does not close in South Caro- 
lina until March Ist. I have plenty of them. 
Come on down and get ’em. 

Write me for full information. 
BLACK MINGO HUNTING CAMP 
“Where The Quail Reigns” 

John J. Snow, Jr., Prop. Henry, S. C. 








Miami—Florida—Keys 


Allow us to take care of the de- 
tails of your trip to these waters. 
We are in position to supply you 
with reliable information, guides, 
boats and all accommodations and 
tackle necessities. We invite cor- 
respondence. Authorities on hunt- 
ing and fishing in charge. 


FRANK T. BUDGE CO. 
MIAMI FLORIDA 
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“Mogym,” from an oil painting by RossEAU 
Courtesy Franklin G. McIntosh 
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FEBRUARY 


DONT FIGHT YOUR FISH AND GAME 
GIVE THEM A FIGHTING CHANCE 
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ildfowl z ili Marshes 


No matter where one may wander, a greater wealth of bird life can not be found 


HE broad savannas of Louisiana, 

stretching northward from the 

Gulf of Mexico, are the nesting 

grounds of many species of water 
birds. During the winter months, many 
of these birds depart for Central and 
South America, while the hordes of species 
which nest farther north come calling 
their way southward to take the places of 
the summering forms. These Southern 
marshes have long had a fascination for 
me. There is no place, no matter where 
one may wander, that a greater wealth of 
bird life will be found. 

The marshes are vast in extent. Low- 
lying prairie lands, scarcely a foot above 
water, with a _ well-nigh impenetrable 
growth of vegetation and dotted with in- 
numerable ponds and lakes, they offer 
resting and feeding grounds to all the 
birds which are driven south by the rigors 
of the Northern winter. This great coun- 
try, bordering the Gulf, lying between 
the Mississippi and the Sabine Rivers, 
offers great opportun- 
ities to the naturalist or 
hunter, and I have made 
many trips along the en- 
tire coast. 

Ihave found that there 
are three places that one 
may look for birds in 
especially great num- 
bers: the mouth of the 
Mississippi, the great 
flats adjacent to Marsh 
Island and Chenier au 
Tigre, and the almost 
untouched and unknown 
marshland of Cameron 
Parish, south of the In- 
ter-Coastal Canal. 

Ten years ago we 
hunted along the ridges 
of Black Bayou, in west- 
ern Louisiana, and 
watched the wily “black 
head,” as the Canada 
goose is known, trek 
into the rice fields. We 
often sat in our blinds, 
with pintail, mallard, 
Widgeon, gadwall and 
teal dropping to the de- 
coys, and watched, with 


By ALFRED M. BAILEY 


mouths open—not the birds swirling in, 
but the massed flocks of ducks and blue 
and snow geese which were winging 
southward. 

Bobby Bowman and I shot together in 
those days, and Bobby had but two equals 
in calling geese. They were Elmer, his 
pap, who has been described as one of 
“nature’s noblemen,” and his kid brother, 
Homer. Bobby would stand up in the 
blind, and as he gazed southward after 
the vanishing birds he always remarked, 
“Gosh, I'd like to go down that way to- 
ward the Five Brothers Lakes. I'll bet 
there’s some birds there.” It was always 
our ambition to get into that untouched 
territory, but the marsh was practically 
impassable with great barriers of saw- 
grass which rips one to shreds. 

Then came the time when I left the 
Southern country, and news of the ducks 
and geese of the lowlands was sent me 
by letter. Capt. William Lea, Mayor of 
Orange, Texas, wrote that birds were 


Thousands of alligators inhabit this duck paradise 





few; oil men were drilling along Black 
Bayou, and as roads were built across the 
prairies, hunters came from far and near, 
and the old hunting places were ruined. 
The letters were plaintive—the marsh 
country was being ruined. 

Finally came the day when Bill advised 
me that he had hung his old gun in the 
corner, where the cobwebs could cling 
to it. Lutcher Stark, one of those who 
owned land along our old shooting place, 
had also grown discouraged with condi- 
tions. He hung his gun in a corner opposite 
to Bill’s. 

I, too, gradually put my old double- 
barrel away. “No trespass” signs and 
scarcity of game were discouraging; so I 
started using a motion-picture machine. 
I found it a cure-all for the wanderlust, 
and many happy days were spent photo- 
graphing the wild creatures of my back 
yard. All animals are game when hunting 
with the camera, and there is no closed 
season, Better yet, “no trespass” signs are 
not meant for the pho- 
tographer, and I found 
that all parts of wood- 
land and marsh were 
available for my work. 


HEN came a letter 
from my friend 
sill. It was brief. He 
simply said: “Times 
have changed. Lutcher 
bought the land south 
of our old place. We got 
all the ducks in the 
world. Come on down.” 
The letter gave me a 
thrill, for I wanted to 
return to our old hunt- 
ing place and meet old 
friends. I loaded my 
grip with film and start- 
ed for the South, leav- 
ing the shotgun in the 
cabinet where it was 
resting peacefully, 

Bill Lea met me at 
Orange. He had a case 
in court which he was 
trying and could not get 
away for a day, but I 
was taken to Stark’s 
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Bobby Bowman picking up blue geese that stayed 


boat-house and introduced to the men in 
charge. The hunting season was not to 
open for a few days, but preparations were 
made for the coming season, 

Trapping plays an important part in 
the lives of the marsh people, for with 
the increased value of furs the once lowly 
muskrat is now one of the most valuable 
of fur-bearers. I was surprised to find 
that the value of furs caught in Louisiana 
exceeded that of almost every other state, 
and that the quality of fur was equal to 
any. Lutcher Stark had purchased 163,- 
000 acres of land with the idea of having 
a great wild-life sanctuary of his own, and 
then found he had a gold mine in the way 
of a muskrat farm. A hundred men trap 
this vast area each season under careful 
supervision, and the revenue derived not 
only allows a good profit to the trappers, 
but furnishes a maintenance for the miles 
of canal which have been dug. 

Elmer Bowman was unchanged after 
ten years. His hair was a little grayer, 
perhaps, but he could still tell the differ- 
ent kinds of ducks and geese as far as he 
could see them, and could still call a goose 
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from the distant horizon. Elmer was finish- 
ing the last of the duck boats he was 
building—and there is no better pirogue 
builder than Elmer. 

Great piles of decoys were awaiting 
shipment to the hunting lodge. From a 
burlap bag, Elmer drew a rounded white 
object the size of a goose’s body, and then 
stuck a wooden head in the top. It was a 
goose decoy, made of a tin bucket covered 
with white oilcloth, with the wooden head 
fastened on one end and a bit of cloth 
projecting on the other to form a tail. 


HEY break their necks dropping 

down to these,” Elmer confided, as 
he loaded them on the speed boat. “We've 
tried everything, and these are the best. 
We can make ’em in no time, they cost 
nothing to speak of, and they do the trick. 
You'll see.” 

The run down the Sabine River and 
the Inter-Coastal Canal into Black Bayou, 
and then on, mile after mile through 
straight canals which cut the lowlands, 
was different from trips of years be fore. 
In those days we putt-putted along at six 


miles an hour, and had plenty of time to 
watch for birds in the moss-hung cypress, 
or for alligators along the reed-grown 
banks. Now we crouched low for protec. 
tion from the wind as Jack Reed drove 
the boat at thirty miles an hour, taking 
the right-angled turns at full speed. 

Often the bayou seemed to end, and J 
thought we wouid climb the bank and 
flop into the marsh; but Jack would turn 
the Nita on her side, and she took the 
turns without scratching her paint on the 
banks. We slowed down for an occasional 
alligator, so that one would not knock 
the propeller off, although for the most 
part we raced straight on. Stark has six 
boats that average over thirty miles per 
hour. We made the thirty-five miles to 
the house-boat in the marsh, which serves 
as a shooting lodge, in less than an hour 
and fifteen minutes. 

I was disappointed in the run down the 
canal, for I saw scarcely a dozen ducks 
and no geese. Jack had pointed out old 
landmarks—Bancroft’s Canal and the 
eagle’s nest with an old bird silhouetted 
on an outstretched limb of a giant cypress; 
Buzzard’s Roost, where I used to hunt 
alligators. It brought back many pictures 
of hunts of the past. 

At the house-boat, used as headquarters, 
we found an expert fur man who was 
making a survey of the fur-bearing mam- 
mals. The cook had lunch on the table, 
and then I was soon ready for a trip 
across the marshes. 

A native marsh man, M’sieu Beav- 
fort, was given me as a guide, and 
we set out in his little chug-chug gas 
boat, which was rather inappropriately 
called The Sea-going Alligator. Our first 
visit was to an alligator hole, that I might 
get a movie picture of poling an alligator. 
These reptiles abound in the coastal 
marshes of Louisiana. As they build dens 
underground, with the tunnels opening 
into small ponds, the marsh men hunt 
them with poles about sixteen feet in 
length, upon which are fastened sharp 
hooks. 


R. BEAUFORT had already located 

the general stamping-ground of a 
seven-foot ’gator: so when we finally tied 
the boat to the canal bank, we headed di- 
rectly across the marsh to a reed-grown 
pond. The water was low, and along the 
mud banks I could see where the ’gator had 
been walking and where his tail had 
dragged in the slime. Beaufort waded 
along the bank until he came to a clump 
of grass, and then felt around the base, 
a foot under water, with the end of his 
pole. The pole gradually disappeared into 
the bank until only a couple of feet re- 
mained. 

Beaufort was humped over as he 
prodded the pole back and —_ Sud- 
denly he looked up and grinned. “He's 
home. Watch.” He stepped back quietly, 
and then putting his hands to his mouth 
he grunted, “Humph! Humph!” Pointing 
at the pe le, he continued calling, “Humph! 
Humph!” 

The pole began to vibrate as though a 
heavy body were treading upon it, and 
then it was still. Again Beaufort called, 
and we saw the pole move, but the ’gator 
would not come out. Oftentimes, the marsh 
man told me, the ’gators will come out 
when called. 

Taking the pole again, he felt around 
until he located the alligator, and then 
with a sharp jerk he set the hook. I stood 
off with the movie camera and ground out 
film while Beaufort pulled. The ’gator 
came part way and then refused to budge. 
Finally I had to give a hand, and between 
us we started the old fellow again. He 
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came out of the hole fighting and hissing. 

Thousands of alligators are taken an- 
nually on the strip of land bordering the 
Gulf of Mexico, tor their hides bring in 
good revenue. The hunters kill them with 
a hatchet, and a lone man often has a 
good struggle before he can dispatch his 
victim, especially if the reptile is a 
large one. The ’gators occasionally grow 
to a length of from ten to fourteen feet. 

We traveled on down the canal toward 
the Gulf. When within ten miles, we be- 
gan to see bands of snow geese working 
out in the marsh, and great flocks of 
ducks rose from the lagoon. It was only 
the latter part of October, but Beaufort 
had assured me there had been a big 
migration of birds from the North. And 
he was right. 


HE noise from our boat caused flocks 

of wavies to rise from a burn where 
they were feeding upon the new grass, 
and countless numbers of ducks circled 
the horizon. A band of roseate spoonbills 
flushed from a mud flat, some twenty-five 
of them, and went swinging off, with 
necks and legs outstretched and their pink 
plumage shining in the afternoon light. 
A flock of gourdheads—the great wood- 
ibis—straggled after them, but I was too 
interested in the geese to care where those 
fellows were bound. 

Beaufort stood in the bow of the boat 
and looked across the expanse of level 
marsh. “They’re dropping into a bunch of 
lagoons over there for water,” he said, 
waving his hand toward the west. “There's 
no way to get there in a pirogue, but I'll 
break trail if you want to try it cross- 
country. It’s kinda tough going.” 

I took the movie, and Beaufort started 
ahead through a dense stand of tule. We 
squashed along, occasionally wading in the 
open waters of a little pond, and again 
forcing our way through matted cut- 
grass. Once Beaufort backed up and 
started off at an angle, pointing silently 
as he did so. There was a large cotton- 
mouth moccasin coiled upon some dead 
grass. His beady eyes followed us as we 
moved along, and then he slid silently 
from view. I do not like moccasins. 

Geese began to pass overhead. Flocks 
of ten to twenty-five flew so low that they 
literally brushed the top of the grass. We 
stood still whenever they came over us, 
but we were in plain sight, and the nearest 
birds would veer away. Flock after flock 
sailed within fifty feet. They were almost 
all snow geese, young and old, but there 
was an occasional blue goose among them. 
The birds came from all directions, but 
we noticed that many bands were drop- 
ping among the tules a hundred yards 
ahead 

We crashed our way along, making 
enough noise to scare all the birds in 
Cameron Parish, but they in their turn 
were making so much racket with their 
querulous calls that they could not hear 
us. Finally, through the reeds we began 
to see glimpses of white along the shore 
of the ponds. Thousands of snow geese 
rested upon the mud flats, but they were 
scattered over a series of little lakes. 

We crawled to the edge of the grass 
within fifty feet of a band, and I tried to 
part the tangled mass so I could thrust the 
lens of the movie camera into the open, 
but I could not get the camera clear with- 
out exposing myself. Finally I wormed my 
way, flat upon my stomach, into the open. 
The calls of the geese suddenly stopped, 
and they eyed me suspiciously. A few took 
flight. 

I raised the camera and held it as steady 
as I could in that awkward position, and 
pressed the button. Slowly “panning” along 
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Occasionally the pirogue had to be used to collect a cripple 


the pond, I took in hundreds of geese. 
After thirty-five feet, the machine stopped, 
and I rewound it. Then I shifted my posi- 
tion and tried for more pictures, but the 
geese sprang into the air—a_ solid 
mass of black and white wings—and 
the whole horde sailed out on an open burn. 

I crawled upon other geese and shot up 
all my movie film during the next few 
days. It was a bird paradise, with ducks 
and geese in such numbers as I had never 
seen in many years in Louisiana—except 
for one flock of blue geese which live on 
Joseph Leiter’s place at the mouth of the 
Mississippi. It seemed that all the ducks 
and geese of the coastal region were now 
congregated on Stark’s place. My film 
was gone, and I planned to return to 
Orange the following day. And the follow- 
ing day was the opening of the duck sea- 
son in Louisiana. 

Lutcher Stark came down with a couple 
of guests. Elmer and Bobby Bowman and 
several other guides were along. They 
rattled twenty-gauge shotguns, argued 
about different loads and talked of 
their places to shoot on the morrow 


Elmer grinned at me. “You ain’t goin’ 
back in the mornin’, boy? Don't you re- 
member that flock of black- heads we 
ruined up at Bancroft’s that time? Why, 
we're going to have fun in the morning.” 

Stark added his bit. “Sure. You can go 
in at noon. I'll give you Bobby to shoot 
with—and Bobby can still call geese. You 
can use my twenty-gauge. I've got a brand 
1ew forty-four double-barrel I want to try.” 


WAS easily converted. All I wanted 

was to be asked a couple of times, any- 
way. When one brags that he has put 
his gun away far good, he must not appear 
too eager to be taken from the ranks of 
the non-shooters., 

Daybreak was ushered in with the smell 
of ham and coffee from the kitchen. A 
quiet roomful of hunters wolfed down their 
grub in silence, each one eager to be away. 
Jack Reed drove the speed boat away with 
Elmer and Lutcher to a distant blind, and 
was back again in almost no time. Bobby 
and I took our guns and camera, and in ten 
minutes Jack was shoving us out on the 
bank of the canal. (Continued on page 8°) 
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“I was jes’ wish- 
in’ I'd brought 
my pole and a 
can of worms” 


“ OW for some fly-fishing on 

Moosehead,” I thought as I 

hung up the receiver. I had a 

summons to Rockwood, a per- 
fectly valid excuse and a professional 
errand. After that was completed, I 
planned to hire a motor-boat to run me up 
to Tomhegan Point and call on my friend 
Hiram Preble. 

Hi is a rare character. He’s a guide 
by choice, when he might have made good 
at any one of a dozen vocations. He is 
a lean, quiet man, with a wholesome mind 
and a level eye—a gentleman born. 

At the camps I found that Hi was out 
with a party, but was assured that he 
would be back to supper. It was four 
o'clock, and I had two hours or so to 
spend as best I could. Moosehead is an in- 
land sea, forty miles long. In June a fel- 
low can pick up trout anywhere, but I did 
not feel inclined to strike out alone. After 
all, good company is half the fishing trip. 

So I wandered down to the stone wharf 
and sat down. There is a fine joy to be ex- 
tracted from meditation in a place like 
that. Farm Island, wooded with a mixed 
growth, lies to the south of Tomhegan 
Point. It is large enough to fill up an aver- 
age-sized lake. Moosehead was in a tran- 
quil mood that afternoon—blue and lovely 
as a fairy mirror. One could feel a lull in 
time and place. A spirit gripped the lake 
and all the country roundabout. 

Probably I had been sitting there for a 
half hour when a rather large-sized pat- 
tern of a man came down from the camps 
and parked himself alongside. We nodded, 
but I was of a mind to continue my rev- 
eries. After a few moments the new-comer 
cleared his throat: “Stayin’ here?” 

It was a reasonable question and re- 
quired an answer. So I replied, “No. Are 
you?” 

“Nope. Jes’ up here on a little business. 
Live down to Athens—Athens, Maine.” 

Evidently we were neighbors, Athens 
and Bingham being seated in the same sec- 
tion of Somerset County. In an unguarded 
moment, I admitted my residence. 
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Drawings by Dick SpENcER 


Our uninvited guest took his trout fishing seriously 


“Pshaw, I wanter know! Now ain’t that 
a sight? Up here fishin’ ?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Well, ain’t that cur’ous? I was jes’ 
wishin’ I'd brought my pole an’ a good can 
of worms. My wife said I’d better. But I 
says to her, ‘I’m goin’ up thar on business 
an’ ain’t got time fer no fumdiddlin’.’ Sup- 
pose we could dig some worms round 
here?” 

What should I say? While thinking it 
over, a voice said, “How-dy, Mak.” It was 
Hi, who had been quietly paddling up the 
shore. 

“Hello, Hi! How they rising?” 

“Not bad. Want totry ’em after supper?” 
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There was nothing to do but wait and dodge 


The citizen from Athens opened and 
shut his mouth. I headed him off—tried 
to—with an answer to his question: 
“Sorry, but you see Hi and I have a date 
for a little fly-fishing.” 

“That’s all right. I don’t mind if yer 
don’t. Jes’ soon ’s fish with three ’s two. 
Yer won’t mind takin’ me along, will yer?” 

Hi looked him over, a quiet smile play- 
ing about his mouth. “Got a rig?” Hi 
asked. 

“No, but by Jud-us, I'll get one.” And 
he jumped up, dusting off his trousers with 
a pair of hands large enough to get any- 
thing get-able. 

When the fellow had departed in search 
of a rig, I exploded. “We don’t want that 
fellow along, do we? Fishing is a demo- 
cratic sport, but not necessarily permix- 
tive.” 

Hi laughed. “Maybe he won’t find a bor- 
rowable rig.” 

We didn’t see Barns—that was his 
name, it seemed—during the supper hour, 
and I began to breathe easily. Hi told me 
that he had been around to tip off the rod 
owners. “I shouldn’t be surprised if it was 
difficult to borrow a rod,” he said with a 
grin. 


E lost no time after supper. June 
evenings are long, but not long 
enough, when the lake lies splashed with 
color and deep with shadow. It is some- 
thing to have lived and fished an hour like 

that. 
I was stowing away my gear when a 
loud voice called: “Hey, thar! Hold up!” 
I'd almost forgotten Athens, but her 
delegate was coming on the run. And in 
his hand was a rod stiff enough to lift a 
tarpon. “What do yer know! That cook 
tried to tell me he hadn’t any pole—tried 
to hold out on me. Lucky I see it behind 
the door. But there ain’t a worm to be had, 
so they claim. I got me a bunch of them 
flies off ’n the cook. He says any damn 
fool can use ’em. Where yer want me 
to set?” 
I started to say “In the middle of the 








lake,” but Hi laughed as though we were 
out on a lark, and invited Barns to stow 
himself in the middle of the canoe. 

“Know anything about a canoe?” Hi 
asked. 

“No, but I’ve rid logs.” 

“Guess you'll do, then.” 

The pole Barns had borrowed was too 
stiff for fly-fishing; but so was Barns, 
However, he developed a technique of 
his own. He’d sling the line, underhand, 
backward as far as possible. Then, after 
the flies had settled, he’d make a forward 
pass. The result was an annoying plop each 
time. It sounded as though the leader had 
been glued down and had to be ripped up 
every time he brought it forward. Barns 
bulked so that I couldn’t see Hi, but I 
heard a chuckle now and then. 

At the start the fish seemed to be on a 
vacation. 

“Gosh-hang a pond ’s big as this one. I 
bet the trout are lost half the time. I bet—” 


ARNS had on a string of flies selected 
for their color. It would be fun to watch 
Barns select neckties—for himself. A little 
half-pound trout appeared and made a pass 
at the assortment, just as Barns was about 
to make another bet. Whereupon, with an 
*astonishing dexterity, Barns yanked his 
outfit from the little chap’s reach. 

“Didja see that?” he demanded. “Thar 
was a dandy two-pounder larruped at my 
rig, but he missed it sunhow.” 

Hi laughed in his quiet way. 

Barns actually returned the flies to 
within eight feet of his first rise. “Thar! 
By Jud-us Priest, try that caper agin. 
Hump!” 

The trout did try again in a half-hearted 
fashion, but thereafter tried it no more. 
“If I jes’ had a good can of worms—” 
“Try letting your flies sink,” I sug- 

gested. ae 

Barns glared at me_ suspiciously. 
“Don’t yer know no better ’n that?” 
he demanded sternly. “The idee is to 
keep ’em floatin’. Yer don’t let ’em sink. 
Yer kinder skitter ’em like yer had a 
hunk of salt pork on, an’ was skitterin’ 
fer pickerel.” 

I made no reply; in fact, I felt 
hurt. 

As if he felt that more was ne- 
cessary, he continued : “I thought 
yer was a fisherman. Ain’t yer 


so” 


got a name fer bein’? 

“I don’t pretend to 
know much about it,” 
I said stiffly. 

Hi was chuckling. 

“I can see yer ain't 
use to fly-fishin’. Now 
if yer’d jes’ try slug- 
gin’ yer flies out back, 
like I’m doin’, fore yer 
sling ’em at what yer 
aimin’ at, you'd get out ~ 
more line, even with 
that dinky little pole. 
Crotch a-mighty, my 
father used ter—” 

The acrobatic trout was back again, but 
Barns missed him. When next the trout 
appeared, he struck at’ my flies and hit a 
Western Bee. Hi netted him. “Want 
him?” 

Without waiting for an answer, Hi let 
the fish go. Barns stared. It was evident 
that he thought Hi was loony. 

“Got another of them yeller an’ black 
flies?” he asked. 

I handed over a new Bee. 

“Now here goes,” he said, plopping out 
his skittering rig. 

We were working down to the end of 
Farm Island. Then we swung off and 
across, heading for Tomhegan Cove. Barns 
was the first to spot the togue. “Look at 
that!” he shouted. 
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The Angler from Athens 


About fifty feet from us, something was 
cutting the surface of the lake like a slow- 
ly drawn knife. The lake was dead-calm, 
and there was no mistaking the motion. 
As we watched, another, and then another 
back fin appeared. 

“Crotch!” whispered Barns. “Be them 
pickerel ?” 

“Togue,” said Hi. “But we can’t run up 
too close, or they'll strike off for parts un- 
known, I'll ease up on them The trick is 
to put your flies just in front of them. But 
the first thing, my fat friend, is to take off 
that string of ladies’ millinery. Take ’em 
off and put on a dark fly.” 

Barns began to paw around in the cook’s 
fly book in search of a dark fly. 

Here was the fly-fishing I had dreamed 
of! Here were the silence of majestic eve- 
ning, the shadows and the patches of yel- 
low light from the low round sun, and the 
togue, mightiest of all Moosehead fish, 
skimming the water like miniature subma- 
rines. 

Hi slid me to within a reasonable cast of 
a black fin. I confess to have been in too 
much of a hurry to get in some fishing 
while the guy from Athens was rigging his 
leader. I fell two feet short of placing the 
Montreal in the togue’s path. He sub- 
merged. But there were more 
fish on the surface. At the next 
try—a long cast—the fly landed 
two feet ahead of the periscope. 


To: 


A twitch at the leader started the fish 
full-speed ahead, and he smashed it with a 
vicious crack. The water boiled for a mo- 
ment, and then, down he went. There was 
a taut line, but he was allowed to lead the 
expedition. The old fellow took a pile of 
line before he began to sulk. Then began 
the battle. At first he sullenly refused to 
budge. He began to lash about. But all his 
tactics, although superbly courageous and 
never once tame, were old and standard- 
ized. For all one could see, it might have 
been a monster squaretail. 

I hurried him when he came to the sur- 
face. Hi missed with the gaff, and the fish 
swung off again. Then up again, and much 
alive. Finally I worked him in, and a neat 
pass of the gaff landed him at Hi'’s feet. 


“Now, by crotch,” said Barns of Athens, 
“let me have a chance!” 

“Sit down!” said Hi in a level voice. 

He sat down, but pleaded to be paddled 
nearer to the zone of sporting togue. I 
waited. In fact, there was nothing else to 
do but wait and dodge. I may not be get- 
ting this across, but waiting wasn’t easy. 
Those big fellows were drifting here and 
there—zigzag or straight ahead—five 
pounds, ten pounds, twenty pounds. 

“Look at that one,” wailed Barns. “It’s 
as big as a stick of spruce pulpwood! 
What a fish! Oh, my Jud-us Priest!” 

As Barns fished he waxed to stronger 
language—or weaker, depending upon 
one’s point of view. He talked as he 
fished—spectacularly, but out of control. 
There were contrasts. A blue haze hung 



































A good man 
at the stern 
saved us from 
taking a bath 


over the lake. The shore- 
line was blacked to a 
J smudge, and a peace one can- 
not buy or barter hung over 
all—even over Barns. 

If he hadn't been so iso- 
lated by his own side-show, 
he would have sat down, which I 
fervently hoped he would do, or get 
out of the canoe. Take it all in all, 
one’s eyes are doubly dear at such 
an hour. Hi had pulled his hat down 
low, and I considered putting my 
head between my knees. The air was 
a-whistle with Barns’ line. The things 
he did with it put me in mind of 
Will Rogers with his lariat. 

And the togue? They cruised 
where they would, blissfully unaware 
of evil intentions. There were times 
when Simple Simon could have hooked 
one. At last a lordly old fellow swirled 
as though chasing something toward the 
canoe. 

“Put it in front of him,” Hi directed. 

Barns tried, no doubt, but the flies land- 
ed ten feet behind the fish, which continued 
on its way. But the man from Athens 
wasn’t done. He actually got the flies 
where he aimed on the second cast. The 
big fish charged. Whang! It was a strike 
to end all strikes. It was masterly. 


HE laker knew it, and he dug for the 

bottom of the lake. At every turn he 
went down two contours. If Barns had got 
his big hand over the reel, I’ve no doubt 
that he would have automatically saved the 
cook’s rig. He did try, from the start, to 
halt the flow of line, but the big fish had a 
start on him. Finally he snubbed the line 
and started lifting. (Continued om page 99) 
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Brant shooting off Wisharys Point on Miramichi Bay, Ne 
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EDITORIAL 


JR several years every ruffed grouse 

hunter has been greatly worried 
about the future of this great game 
bird. It has been noted that the grouse becomes plentiful 
and scarce in cycles, the cause of which man can only. 
surmise. 

The American Game Protective Association has been 
carrying on a grouse investigation for some time with the 
help of Dr. Arthur A. Allen of Cornell University. Several 
investigations of this kind have also been conducted else- 
where in an effort to discover, if possible, the outstanding 
factors which contribute to the depletion of the grouse. 

Much has been learned from laboratory examinations of 
birds found dead as well as those killed by hunters. Disease 
germs of several different kinds have been isolated, but as 
vet there has not been secured sufficient information to act 
intelligently. 

We know that some grouse die from disease; we know that 
vermin kill others; the hunter takes his share. In the case of 
the periodical shortages, the hunter is eliminated from blame, 
for at such times the grouse are found to be just as scarce 
on sanctuaries where no shooting is permitted and in the vast 
unhunted areas of Northern Canada as they are in the thick- 
ly populated, heavily hunted hills of New York State. 

Last summer, Mr. George A. Lawyer, former Chief United 
States Game Warden and a member of FIELD AND STREAM’S 
Conservation Council, called together a group of interested 
sportsmen in Albany for the purpose of considering the 
necessity and advisability of conducting in New York State 
a ruffed grouse field investigation similar to the quail in- 
vestigation conducted by the Government in Georgia. 

As a result of this deliberation, a committee was formed, 
consisting of George A. Lawyer, Chairman, New York 
Development Association; John B. Burnham, American Game 
Protective Association; Robert L. Brewer. New Yerk State 
Fish, Game and Forest League; Leon C. Allyn, New York 
State Division Izaak Walton League; John J. Farrell, New 
York State Conservation Commission, and Ray P. Holland, 
FIELD AND STREAM. 

The New York Conservation Commission has agreed to 
finance the work. Trained scientists will be employed for full 
time to study this bird in the field throughout the vear. If 
we are to perpetuate the ruffed grouse, we most certainly 
should learn all possible about the life cycle of this grand 

NFORTUNATELY, this country 


game bird. 

L is afflicted with a certain type of 

human who is not happy unless he is 
interfering with the pleasure of his fellow men. It is doubly 
unfortunate that the ranks of conservationists contain a 
number of these individuals. Such fellows care nothing about 
facts. They are primarily and fundamentaliv opposed to 
shooting for sport. They chuckle with glee when they are 
able to pass a law lessening in some degree the opportunity 
of the sportsman for a day afield. 

At the present time there is a concerted attempt among this 
ccowd of professional prohibitionists to close the season 
entirely on woodcock. This move is gaining headway in spite 
of the fact that every woodcock gunner whom FIELD AND 
STREAM has approached on the subject says that woodcock 
are increasing. Our informants are sportsmen, and I'm quick 
to say that I believe such men are in a far better position to 
note the status of this bird than the ornithological student 
who rambles through the woods without a dog and usually 
follows the paths. 

These same sportsmen, who to-day say the woodcock are 
increasing, are the men who some years ago cried the loudest 
that these birds were rapidly being wiped out. At that time 


Ruffed Grouse 


UY “nodcock 


they demanded and secured needed restrictive legislation. 

Last year the daily bag was cut from six to four and the 
season shortened to satisfy the element demanding more 
restrictions. The reduction in bag and a shorter season have 
not satisfied this crowd. Many of them are now demanding 
that the sportsman be wholly denied the privilege of hunt- 
ing one of America’s greatest game birds. 

I've often quoted from the writings of Frank Forester in 
an attempt to show the wonderful accomplishments in game 
conservation in this country. In 1848, when writing about 
woodcock, Frank Forester said: “Within ten years to come, if 
some means widely different from any now adopted be not 
taken to save this bird, it will be extinct everywhere within 
a hundred miles of the Atlantic seaboard.” 

New York State records show 18,000 woodcock killed in 
a single season. The little state of New Jersey reports over 
12,000 birds taken in one year and that they are on the 
increase. The officials of other states advise that these birds 
are gaining in numbers. 

Yet the Bureau of Biological Survey is constantly receiving 
requests from certain scientifically inclined, swivel-chair 
nature students to stop the sportsmen from killing woodcock. 
If you are a woodcock hunter and you honestly believe from 
personal observation that this bird is increasing, do not delay 
writing to the Biological Survey at Washington. Give the 
Chief of the Survey the benefit of your experience. 


| heya summer the press was filled 
with notices of the passing of the 
heath hen. This great game bird has 
followed the passenger pigeon. At one time these grouse 
were so plentiful that farm hands rebelled at eating them 
and farmers were forbidden by contract to serve them more 
than “‘a few times in the week” to vouths bound out to them. 

The heath hen is the Eastern prairie chicken, and once it 
inhabited the Atlantic seaboard in countless thousands. This 
grouse was not exterminated by the man who hunts for sport. 
Tt is true that he was killed unmercifully for the market, 
but that was all many vears ago. 

Only a scattering few of the first tier of the present genera- 
tion ever fired a gun legally at the heath hen. For years, the 
only known flock has been on Martha's Vineyard, Massachu- 
setts. In 1890 this flock numbered some 200 members. In 
1907, reports stated that these birds had been reduced to 77. 

Intensive efforts to preserve the species now began to 
show results. In 1910, reports stated that the flock numbered 
upward of 300. However, there was apparently no man- 
made method potent enough to check the decline. In 1927, 
only 13 birds remained. One cock bird is known to exist 
to-day. This parallels the case of the passenger pigeon. The 
last bird of this species died in a Cincinnati zoo after all 
efforts had failed to produce a mate for him 

Changing conditions in its environment, caused by civiliza- 
tion, exterminated the heath hen, according to Dr. Alfred 
O. Gross of Bowdoin College, who has long made a study 
of this bird and labored unceasingly in its behalf. 

Dr. Arthur A. Allen of Cornell said in my presence that 
he was convinced that the heath hen was exterminated by 
disease introduced among the birds by domestic poultry, 
especially enterohepatitis, commonly called “blackhead” in 
turkeys, which has been found to be fatal to all grouse. 

The man who shoots for sport will be blamed by some. 
He will be accused of wiping out this great game bird, but 
the sportsman is no more guilty than he was in the case 
of the passenger pigeon. 
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Our native boys starting the oxen across a swollen river 


Af rican Cy 


A California rancher invades the lion and elephant country 


FTER the publication of my “Man- 
Killer Series,” I advertised in 

FIELD AND STREAM, inviting 
American sportsmen to accom- 

pany me on a hunting and photography 
expedition. I was scarcely prepared for the 
first applicant, Mr. C. C. Thompson of 
California, to insist upon lions and ele- 
phants. Not only are these the most dif- 
ficult to secure, but I proposed to hunt in 
a district where few white men—and no 
strangers—have ever hunted, and where 
conditions are of the niost primitive. 

The other day, after three months 
in these stark solitudes, Mr. Thomp- 
son and I arrived within eight miles 
of clean water after drinking a solu- 
tion of mud and vegetation for six 
weeks in our pursuit of elephants, 
lions and buffalo. We were very 
dirty, tired and hungry; but the sight 
of our mail runner—dispatched on a 
200-mile walk three weeks earlier— 
dispelled all thoughts of anything 
but news. We were pleased with our- 
selves—a “something accomplished, 
something done” sort of feeling—and 
were sure we had earned the elephant 
tusks, buffalo heads and lioness pelt 
we surveyed as we sank into deck 
chairs. 

Then came our chastening! In 
C. C.’s mail was a cutting from an 
American paper, in which Miss 
O’Brien told the world that “the 
African wilderness is a myth.” That 
“all Africa is a network of commer- 
cial highways, dotted with filling sta- 
tions, etc.” It was an anticlimax! 

We said things to each other no 
editor would print; so I will not re- 
peat them. But lest any guileless 
sportsmen be misled into tackling the 
African wild in a festive spirit, I pro- 
pose to describe our hunting trip in 
more detail than I originally plan- 
ned. 

Not knowing C. C.’s age, physical 
condition, or adaptiveness, I accepted 
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By W. 8. CHADWICK 


his application in dubious mood. This was 
dispelled somewhat when, on his arrival 
in May, I found that he carried no weight 
in front and showed no frost-bite from 
anno Domini. In the area referred to are 
neither roads nor mechanical transport. 
The lions are not yet educated to take an 
intelligent interest in automobiles—as in 
East Africa—and the elephants have ac- 
quired* an exceeding mobility owing to 
constant native hunting. So that often a 
forty-mile walk through sandy and water- 


Mr. Thompson roped a duiker-bok 





less country is entailed in their pursuit, 
and a hundred miles per elephant shot is 
a fair average! 

My misgivings recurred when, on the 
three weeks’ journey up the Zambesi, | 
found he expected to complete his bag in 
record time. Although I had already dis- 
covered that he could fortunately shoot, 
hurry is frowned upon by the denizens 
of the wild, and hasty callers are gener- 
ally eluded. But he told me his first name 
was “Lucky Tom,” and since he has se- 
cured what he came for in the space 
of six weeks—plus three adventures 
some men seek unsuccessfully for 
years—I am inclined to believe him 
now ! 

Even the tedious journey for three 
hundred miles up the Zambesi by 
boat was not devoid of incident; so! 
will briefly describe it. We left Liv- 
ingstone on May 31, and took to the 
river, forty miles out, a day later. As 
the first five days were occupied ina 
progress through temporarily flooded 
country, the monotony. and inaction 
were well calculated tc temper my 
client’s optimism. Indeed, such com 
ditions of travel have ruined mor 
than one perfectly good honeymoon 
in my experience! 


URING this time, too, occurrel 
an incident—not uncommon ® 
Barotseland—which might well have 
damped the ardor of a less deter 
mined sportsman. Owing to th 
floods, we were obliged to camp ™ 
small patches of dry sand in th 
swamps, and at such times the sma! 
reddish-brown soldier ant—know 
locally as “serue’—is obliged 
camp there also. I did not menti 
this to C. C., but trusted to luck th 
our selection and that of the insect 
might not coincide. 
The serue is equipped with velvt 
feet and steel mandibles. As he take’ 
* up his position on every part of t 
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body, from crown to heel, and—like a 
good soldier—awaits the command to at- 
tack, one does not feel the swarming in- 
vasion. The first intimation is the 
simultaneous application of some ten 
thousand pairs of small, sharp nippers, 
which induce an abrupt conviction that one 
has slept overlong ! 


BOUT midnight on the third night, a 
sudden vociferous explosion in choice 
American from the adjoining tent told me 
that the worst had happened. But an in- 
stant later my sympathy was dispelled by 
the urgent necessity of detaching several 
thousands of the enemy from my own 
person. Whether the army corps which 
attacked C. C. were quicker workers, or 
whether those detailed for my dislodge- 
ment were ordered to act as supports, I 
shall never know. Suffice it to say that 
C. C.’s red-hot opinions of African travel 
were only ten seconds in advance of an 
echo I supplied myself! 

In such circumstances the only thing 
to do is to run—as every creature from 
the hare to the elephant runs—and run we 
did, shedding pajamas, vests and other 
occupied “cover” as we went. We ar- 
rived at the water’s edge in a state of 
nature, and the exercise of vigorous 
scalp and body massage to dislodge 
the pests supplied a warmth that the 
cold night air of June made very neces- 
sary. 

Later we detached individually those 
leaders of the insect army which had 
penetrated to the more remote and tender 
portions of our anatomy. Natives occupied 





with similar troubles of their own man- 
aged to retrieve us a blanket apiece from 
the grip of the tiny terrors, and we passed 
the rest of the night in the boat. 

With the warmth of returning sun- 
rays our language cooled. C. C.’s opinions 
of all things African became modified, 
and it says much for his sporting spirit 
that by 9.00 A. M. he was laughing at 
the “kick” he would get out of his adven- 
ture later on, when describing it to dwell- 
ers in a land immune from “soldier” ants. 
Perhaps my assurance that his experience 
was not a common one helped; and his 
incurable optimism at once convinced him 
that it was an augury of good fortune to 
come. 

In view of the anticipated walks after 
elephants, three weeks’ inactivity on a 
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Swimming a small, deep river en route. C. C. Thompson in the foreground 


barge, following C. C’s six weeks’ journey 
from California, seemed decidedly poor 
training ; so I evolved a scheme calculated 
to embrace both a toughening process and 
possibilities of sport. Local news indi- 
cated a shortage of native food up-country, 
and I foresaw difficulty in feeding the 
number of native carriers our consider- 
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able outfit would require after leaving the 
river. To avoid this and carry out the 
above-mentioned scheme, I hired a span 
of twelve trained bullocks from natives 
a week’s journey up-river, and loaded 
part of our goods on two sleighs, made 
from forks of a handy tree. 

Then I invited C. C. to leave the boat 
and walk a hundred miles, rejoining the 
barge two days from our destination. 
When I explained that with oxen it would 
be necessary to travel at night—since they 
could feed only in daylight on account of 
lions—he hesitated somewhat. But a de- 
scription of nocturnal adventures I had 
encountered on this road sixteen years 
earlier and his growing distaste for river 
travel decided him, and off we went. 

Then we discovered that the two drivers 


were more inefficient than usual, and lazy 
and sulky to boot. As a result, we often 
made camp at midnight at a point which 
we should have reached at 9.00 P. M.! 
This made no difference with our morn- 
ing start. When I roused my companion 
out of warm blankets at three in the 
morning for another march through heavy 
sand and wet grass in the bitter June 
cold, his glowing expressions of appre- 
ciation formed the most interesting dis- 
play of vocal fireworks I have ever en- 
countered! Then—fifty miles from the 
start—our tawny quarry took shape and 
substance. Although we got no sleep at 
all that night, C. C. seemed a very con- 
tented man when day dawned. He had de- 
cided that the “toughening process” had 
gone far enough. Having sent a messenger 
ahead to stop the boat, we were doing a 
twenty-mile stretch in order to catch it 
at dawn next day. 


E outspanned at 11.00 P. M., with 

twelve good miles behind us, and 
were soon under our blankets. While we 
were still in the semi-conscious stage a 
thunderous grunt from the dark bush be- 
hind us, answered immediately by the 
rush of our tired oxen toward the fire- 
light, brought us both to our feet with 
rifles in hand. 

At first nothing was visible, but C. C. 
had an electric torch attached to his rifle, 
and switching this on, he swept the dark- 
ness in our rear with its beam. As it 
reached our sleigh track it fell on two 
twin spots of light, and revealed a 
great, shadowy form pressed flat to earth 
behind them. A snarl, a quick bound, and 
he was beyond the light rays. In the in- 
stant two bullets searched the spot where 
he had lain. At the same time, C. C. 
got his first illustration of motion slightly 
quicker than a “bad man’s hand on a six 
gun.” 

sut_ desire for sleep had_ vanished. 
Knowing Leo’s little ways—his cunning 
and his infinite patience—I was not fooled 
by an hour’s interval of silence. At the 
end of that time our cattle, which had re- 
sumed their interrupted sleep, again 
sprang up with a rush. Silence for a few 
moments while the torch again searched 
the darkness. Then from two hundred 
yards away came a duet in leonine har- 
mony. This showed that lion number one 
had rejoined an ambushed comrade, and 
that the pair had decided to stampede the 
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cattle out of range of the “evil eye” which 
had balked the finest stalking skill in the 
world. 

But their efforts were futile. As we 
pulled on at dawn it seemed to me that, 
in spite of weariness, C. C. stepped more 
lightly through the sand which he said 
“tied the muscles of his loins in knots.” 
It might be noticed, too, that his appre- 
ciation of the lion show was tinged with 
that respect which the king inspires in 
every man of sense and experience. Curi- 
ously enough, a sportsman I shall refer 
to later as having been deserted by his 
crew, lost a horse here by lions a month 
afterward. 

When, hungry and weary, we reached 
the point at which the boat had been 
ordered to await us, it 
was to be informed that 
the induna had refused 
to wait there, but had 
promised to stay at some 
rapids ten miles ahead. 
So C. C. and I contented 
ourselves with a harmon- 
ic symphony descriptive 
of the local nigger, his 
origin, habits and prob- 
able destiny while we 
contemplated a further 
ten-mile pilgrimage. 


HIS cussedness of 
the local heathen 
formed, throughout, our 
greatest obstacle to prog- 
ress in this land of “com- 
mercial highways and 
filling stations.’ 
Whether the leonine 
entertainment had in- 
duced in them a desire 
for home and : friends, 
or whether they imagined it would in- 
cline us to a revised estimate of their 
value, I cannot say; but when the time 
came to inspan that evening, the drivers 
and leaders lined up and announced their 
intention of returning home, on the 
grounds that their pay was too low. 
Having had some years of experience 
in transport work, I was perfectly able to 
handle the cattle myself if necessary. 
However, I had already sufficient duties 
to attend to and, for the sake of peace, 
offered them double pay—with a mental 
note anent dispensing with their services 
at a more convenient season. Even this 
concession did not please them, and they 
persisted in their attitude; so I finally 
told them to “go and be damned,” and 
that I would drive myself. Knowing me 
capable of executing my intention, they 
thought better of it, and we finally resumed 
our toilsome progress without more ado. 


Ozark Ripley. 


Field and Stream 


I mention this as an example of the ex- 
tortion methods likely to be employed by 
the local native toward the new-comer. 
There is no doubt the little mutiny was 
planned with a view to securing C. C.’s 
intervention with a promise of big money. 
But he didn’t “scare” much, although he 
admitted to me that he felt a trifle hot 
and bothered. 

Next morning, within a mile of our 
promised rendezvous, one sleigh broke in 
half while crossing an_ evil-smelling 
swamp. An hour later our second mes- 
senger arrived with the news that the 
boat had gone on, promising to wait a 
further ten miles ahead. It seemed like a 
game of “cat and mouse,” and the vigor- 
ous opinions C. C. launched concerning 


E FIND A SALMON RIVER,” by A. C. 
Barrell. Wonderful sport on public waters, 
and not far away. 


“DANNY THE DIP,” by Florence S. Jenkins. A 
bird dog that defied all trainers. 


“THE TRUTH ABOUT THE NIPIGON,” by 
Shall the greatest of brook trout 
rivers be sacrificed to industry? 
Also stories by W. S. Chadwick, David M. Newell, 


Robert Page Lincoln, Bob Becker, Capt. Paul A. 
Curtis, John Held, Jr., and Van Campen Heilner. 


All in the next issue. 


Africa and all its inhabitants would have 
depressed any publicity agent. But he was 
learning the “glorious uncertainty” which 
is one of the chief charms of African 
travel, and since this takes time to appre- 
ciate I forgave him. 

I endeavored to console him with a 
rapid sketch of my plans, for after twen- 
ty-five years Africa can present me with 
few riddles I cannot solve. But to each 
solution he only retorted, “Perhaps.” See- 
ing that skepticism had entered into his 
soul, I left him to the enjoyment of his 
unbelief. 

To make matters worse, from this point 
there was no trail to follow, as the road 
I had cut and used sixteen years earlier 
was obliterated, and the local natives 
usually traveled by water. However, we 
picked up a guide who was born in the 
neighborhood, and who volunteered to 
lead us. He revealed in his nakedness a 


navel protuberance about the size of an 
orange, and C. C. promptly named him 

“Possum Belly.” Unfortunately his bump 
of intelligence was smaller, and late that 
night he confessed himself lost. So we out- 
spanned in a tangle of dark bush, our only 
certain knowledge being that we were 

“somewhere in Africa.” 

At three next morning I headed in the 
dark for a place called Seoma, about 
eighteen miles away, with two boys, leay- 
ing C, C. in charge of the oxen and goods. 
Meanwhile I had sent another runner with 
peremptory orders to stop the boat at 
once. 

Traveling by the stars and sixteen-year- 
old memories of the route, I reached the 
tributary stream I knew to be ten miles 
from my destination at 
dawn, only to find it too 
deep to ford. So I was 
obliged to swim, and 
swim I did, though the 
water was so cold that 
the mere recollection 
makes me shiver. Five 
miles farther on I picked 
up my old wagon route 
and reached Seoma at 
midday to find myself 
ahead of the barge, with 
leisure to devise discip- 
linary measures for the 
insubordinate induna on 
his arrival. 

When it did arrive at 
4.00 P. M., C. C. and the 
goods arrived also. It 
appeared the boat had 
picked him up _ that 
morning early, and so 
his first pedestrian ef- 
fort had ended with an 
initial interview with 
lions, some insight into black mentality, 
and toughened, tired sinews to be placed 
on the credit side of an account which had 
shown a heavy adverse balance the eve- 
ning before. 


WO days later we reached the point 
at which we aimed to disembark and 
head for Portuguese territory. Curiously 
enough, in that time C. C. had become as 
keen to see the last of the boat as he had 
recently been to regain it. The spirit of the 
bush had caught him. The charm that lies 
in the uncertainty as to what each mile of 
progress may reveal. Thrills and danger, 
a fine trophy, or merely an “india-rubber” 
tongue and aching loins and legs? It is on 
the “knees of the gods.” Lucky Tom's 
faith in his winning streak was still un- 
shaken. 
I had bought two bags of native food 
from the trans- (Continued on page 98) 


Headed for the game trails with native oxen and sleigh 
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CARRY ON! 


The story of a remarkable setter that hunted though stone-blind 


When I consider how my light is spent 
Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide, 
And that one talent, which is death to hide, 

Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 

To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest He, returning, chide: 
“Doth God exact day labor, light denied?” 

I fondly ask; but Patience, to prevent 

That murmur, soon replies, ‘God doth not need 
Either man’s work, or His own gifts; who best 

Bear His mild yoke, they serve Him best. 
His state 

Is kingly. Thousands at His bidding speed, 

And post o’er land and ocean without rest; 
They also serve who only stand and wait.” 
—Joun Mitton 


O wrote John Milton, the great 

blind poet of England, many years 

ago. Yet Dixie could not simply 

stand and wait. He just had to 
carry on. Some men—and most dogs— 
are like that. 

This is the simple story of an unutter- 
able courage—the kind that sears men’s 
souls. It is the story of the heart of 
Blind Dixie. 

Most of us, I think, are prone to take 
our natural treasures too much for 
granted. This is one reason, perhaps, why 
sudden affliction is so apt to swamp us. 
What a splendid thing it is when, backed 
by a fighting heart, one pulls himself right 
up by the boot straps, as it were, and rises 
above all handicaps! 

One day last summer I saw a hotly 
contested golf match between two one- 
armed men. One of them was minus his 
right arm, and the other was lacking his 
left. Yet did that keep them from the 
game they loved? I'll say it didn’t! What's 
more—one of them turned that regulation 
18-hole course in an even 80, and the other 
was under that. Can you beat that kind of 
golf with two arms? I can't. 
~ It wrenched one’s heart to see those two 
game fellows playing the game—carrying 
on—against such awful 
odds. One used a back- 
hand stroke. The other’s 
method of meeting the 
situation was exactly 
opposite—he used a 
forehand stroke. But 
each managed to get re- 
sults. In a distinctly 
two-handed game, either 
of those young men 
could spot most of us an 
arm, and still win in a 
walk. It’s not the handi- 
cap that counts so much 
in anything we may un- 
dertake—it’s the will to 
win. It is the heart of 
us that counts. 

Perhaps there can be 
no handicap so designed 
to take the very heart 
out of one as blindness. 
There has recently come 
to my attention a re- 
markable instance of 
Winning out against this 
greatest of all odds. 
Such a case is that of the stanch and true 
setter dog, Blind Dixie of Alabama. And 
undoubtedly the best way to give you an 
account of Dixie’s exploits will be just 
to let his owner tell the story. Therefore 
I quote the following from a letter just 





By HORACE LYTLE 


received from Capt. L. S. Munford, 
whose plantation home, where Dixie lives, 
is some sixteen miles from Greensboro, 
Alabama. 

“A lot of my friends say that this dog 
should be named Shadow, for whenever 
one of us is around the other is sure to 
be not far off. I raised him, his sire being 
a coal-black setter with a white chest and 
his dam a white and black bitch named 
Bess. Both of these parents were as good 
as I ever saw in the field. 

“One day, when Dixie was avout six 
months old, he was in the front yard of 





Dixie yelped with joy when the gun was 
brought out 





Blind Dixie, the dog that discounted his handicap 


the plantation with me. A bunch of ne- 
groes came by after a rabbit. The puppy 
joined them and caught it, then brought 
it in to me, a distance of some three hun- 
dred yards. I knew then that I would 
surely have a good retriever. 


“That same fall, when we went out after 
quail, Dixie was as good as the other dogs 
right from the beginning ; and he kept get- 
ting better and better until he would find 
more birds, and retrieve faster, than any 
of the best dogs around. 

“Three years ago he was out on the 
place hunting alone, and a trifling nigger 
shot him full in the face, putting out both 
eyes. I did not know about it for three 
days—or there would have been a dead 
nigger. Perhaps it is just as well that I 
did not sooner learn of what had happened. 

“The last week of that season a friend 
of mine from Greensboro came down to 
see the dogs run, and we went out for a 
couple of hours. I noticed that Dixie had 
followed us; so I let him continue, as I 
was curious to see how he could get along. 
We found five bevies and bagged about a 
dozen birds. 

“Once I had made a double, and the 
puppies could find but one of the birds: 
so I thought I would try Dixie on it. I 
ordered him to fetch, and he put his head 
to the ground and went on about fifty 
feet and pointed. I told him to bring me 
the bird, and he did so, coming as straight 
as though he could see. It was a cock bird, 
still alive, but with a wing gone. 

“Since then Dixie has been my constant 
hunting companion, and he gets around 
better than many dogs that are blessed 
with sight. When he comes to a fence, 
no matter how high, he will rear up on it 
to learn its height and then go over it as 
pretty as you please. If it is barbed wire, 
he will feel about for a loose place and 
then squirm through. 

“He is a little deaf now, in addition to 
his blindness, but has such great intel- 
ligence that every one loves and pets him. 
He is a large dog, about fifty-five pounds, 
black head with white 
stripe from tip of nose. 
I have two of his pup- 
pies here now, and they 
will both back and re- 
trieve as fine as you'd 
want to see. To people 
who have asked me to 
name a price for them I 
have simply replied that 
I am a disabled Ameri- 
can World War veteran 
and need the best kind 
of dogs, which I believe 
these are.” 


HAT is the brief 

story of Blind Dixie 
as his owner tells it. But 
there are others who tell 
it even more glowingly. 
Several of his friends 
have written me about 
Dixie, which is the rea- 
son I set out to investi- 
gate his story. One of 
these was the publisher 
of The Greensboro 
IVatchman, who has given permission to 
quote from a story that appeared in the 
IVatchman under date of December 6, 
1928. This story was written by Lt.-Col. 
C. L. Graham, Castle Size, Sallins, County 
Kildare, Ireland, (Continued on page 91) 
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A rattlesnake in a defensive 
position, with body looped 
back ready to strike. The 
“pit” is clearly shown 





A Talk About Snakes 


Would you know just what to do if you were bitten by @ poisonous reptile? 


S a child I was afraid of the dark. 

For many years now I have liked 

the dark, not because my deeds are 

evil but on account of the peace 

that it brings to weary souls, the rest and 

quietude that follow the glaring light of 

day with all its turmoil and pestiferous 

trials. Familiarity does not breed contempt 
except in rare cases 

When first he moved next door to us, 
our neighbor John Jones was not good in 
our eyes. He had red hair to begin with, 
and we have always understood this to be 
a sign of a cantankerous 
disposition. His nose had 
a cant to starboard, and 
his front teeth protruded 
too much for beauty. 

We have been neigh- 
bors now for years, and 
I have learned to look 
upon his red head as 
crowned with a flaming 
aureole of good deeds. 
His genial smile and 
hearty laugh have long 
dispelled the shadow of 
suspicion that his snag- 
gle teeth cast. And if his 
nose is out of line, his 
soul is plumb. This is 
more to the point than 
mere external beauty. 

3ut you are already 
wondering what all this 
has to do with snakes. A 
snake is just a “damned 
snake” in your eyes, and 
should be exterminated with ruthlessness 
and joy of heart. 

I have many times seen a big man swell 
out his bosom, like a bloated toad, with 
manly pride and self-conscious esteem be- 
cause he had just done a brave and com- 
mendable act and wished to have the whole 
world know about it and applaud his hero- 
ism. He had, in fact, beaten to death a 

pizen snake.” Why, the thing just 
fought” him like a tiger and jumped three 
feet off the ground to get at him! 

On investigation this terrible reptile 
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By T. E. OERTEL 


proved to be a harmless little spreading 
adder—that clown of serpents who, for all 
his antics, his puffing and striking and 
mimicry of the cobras (for he spreads his 
hood after the same fashion as they), is 
less harmful than the fly that crawls over 
your buttered bread. Moreover, he is in a 
humble way useful to mankind at large. 
Familiarity with the spreading adder 
does not breed contempt. When we come 
to know him, we find that he is highly 
amusing. I have thought there was a twin- 
kle in his eye when, after playing possum 





at my behest, he slowly raised his head to 
see if I were gone. When I made no mo- 
tion to alarm him, he turned over cn his 
belly and scuttled for cover. I believe he 
would have winked at me had he been en- 
dowed with an eyelid to wink with. 

Most people are ignorant about many 
things ; in fact, we all are. Most people are 
most ignorant in regard to snakes. A ser- 
pent is just a “damned snake.” There is no 
good in him. In fact, they don’t want to 
know anything about the horrible, slimy 
thing. Ugh! The very idea that there is 


such a thing as beauty in a snake! 

Only the other day I met a friend of 
mine, one who may not be reckoned among 
the majority of the thirty thousand souls 
that daily cross London Bridge, “mostly 
fools,” as Tommy Carlyle tells us. 

“Morning, Judge! How are snakes?” 
said I. 

“Poorly!” he replied. 

Then he told me, with tears in his voice 
if not in his eyes, how some one had that 
morning killed the beautiful king snake 
that for weeks had been about his place. 
Three times he had been 
in time to save it. But 
now he was too late. A 
neighbor, spent with ex- 
ertion and fright, called 
to him to come out of 
the house and see the 
service he had done him 
and the neighborhood. 

There lay his king 
snake. The beautiful, 
glossy body was broken 
and bloody, the head 
stamped into a shapeless 
mess. He did not tell me 
what he said. I know 
that on occasion the 
Judge can swear a bit. I 
know the Judge can use 
caustic words that are 
not swear words. I know 
the Judge. I did not ask 
him what he said. It was 
not necessary. 

But perhaps it may be 
well to come to the point. “What is he 
fussing about anyway?” you will be think- 
ing. 

Just this: I have gone here and there 
about the earth during some several years, 
and have mingled much with hunters and 
fishers. A pretty good lot they are, taking 
them fore and bye. Of late, with the ad- 
vent of the motorcar, have come a host of 
other folk who go in the woods, beside the 
lakes and streams, in search of relief 
from the moil of the mart, the grind 
of “civilized” life—God save the mark! 
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A certain per cent of these have the see- 
ing eye and open heart. But among them 
all—hunters and fishers and campers—I 
have yet to find one who has more than 
the haziest knowledge of snakes. Most of 
them are fixed in a firm faith that all 
snakes should be dispatched with celerity 
and that the majority of them are poison- 
ous and dangerous to man. 

I dare to think that we are becoming 
more enlightened than our grandfathers 
were, The dissemination of knowledge is 
now so simple, the means whereby we may 
learn so much easier and swifter, that the 
public mind is made more plastic and im- 
pressionable. In plain English, prejudice 
is giving way to the desire for knowledge, 
and the scope of human vision is widening 
in ever-increasing circles. 

Every now and again one sees an ar- 
ticle on snakes. They are mostly pretty 
good, but many are more or less in- 
accurate and seem to me to have been 
taken from the oven half baked. For this 
reason I am venturing to say a few words 
about snakes with the hope they may fill 
in a gap that should not be empty. 


OW Iam not a herpetologist. This is 

the big name by which those who make 
a serious study of serpents are called. Ll 
am only a hunter and fisher who has an in= 
terest in all things he may come across in 
the woods and a desire to know all he may 
about them. With this end in view I have 
devoted enough time and study to the con- 
sideration of serpents to give me a working 
knowledge of the subject, one that will 
serve me as a hunter and fisher, and I only 
desire to pass this knowledge along to 
others of my ilk. 

Here, then, are a few of the things I 
have learned, which are of interest and, I 
hope, may be useful to fellow sportsmen. 
Of course, what I shall say applies to the 
North American Continent alone. 

Any snake will bite under provocation. 
Dr. Ditmars makes an exception to this 
in the spreading adder. He says this snake 
will not bite a human being under any cir- 
cumstances, and of course I would not pre- 
sume to differ with so great an authority. 
I have picked up many and have never 
seen the slightest indication that they 
would bite. The spreading adder is just a 
big bluff. 

But broadly speaking, any snake will 
bite if he is trod on or molested and fright- 
ened. On the other hand, none of our 
snakes will attack a man. They bite only 
in self-defense. No snake coils when he is 
in a defensive attitude. The true coil is a 
resting position. If he wishes to bite, he 
throws his body into S-shaped folds. From 
this position he can dart in any direction 
with a rapidity the eye cannot follow. 
Under provocation any snake will assume 
this fighting pose. 

The large majority of our snakes are en- 
tirely harmless, and many of them serve us 
by destroying vermin of one or another 
kind. Even the poisonous varieties may not 
be altogether a pest. 

In the old days when I rode the range— 
and that was before the wire fence turned 
cow-punching into a granger’s task—we 


A Talk About Snakes 


did not kill rattlesnakes unless they came 
to visit us in camp or showed a desire to 
share our blankets. We did not have time 
to fool with them. It was too much trouble 
to get off one’s horse and use a rope’s end 
in lieu of better weapon, for there were no 
sticks or stones to be had in the alkali flats 
where the rattlesnakes were found. 
Ammunition was too scarce to waste a 
cartridge on a mere snake. And then they 
kept down the prairie dogs. These rodents 
ate the grass. Also, they dug holes that a 
horse might step in; and if he did this 


called pit vipers? Because of a depression, 
or pit, that occurs on each side of the head 
between the eye and nostril and a little be- 
low them. No other snakes have this pit. 
The pit vipers have erectile fangs. 
When the snake strikes, these are thrown 
forward, and through their hollow points 
the poison is ejected into the tissues. There 
are two of these fangs, one on either side 
at the front of the mouth. If a fair blow is 
struck, there should be two wounds and no 
more. If the fangs penetrated deeply, the 
wounds will bleed freely, because the poi- 





The highland moccasin, or copperhead. Its markings are like an hour-glass 
when viewed from above 


while in a run, he and his rider would turn 
so many flip-flops that when they stopped 
they were not in the best of humor. The 
rattlesnakes esteemed young prairie dog a 
delicacy. For these reasons they went un- 
scathed by us. 

But we may well take the premise that 
all poisonous snakes would best be killed. 
How, then, are they to be distinguished? 
It is really quite easy. 

In the first rank come the pit vipers. Of 
these there are, counting the rattlesnakes 
as one, only three. Unfortunately there are 
a dozen or more varieties of rattlesnakes, 
but only three or four of these are found 
in any one section of the country and all 
are on sight easily identified as poisonous 
serpents by the rattle. The other two pit 
vipers are the moccasins—the water-moc- 
casin and the highland moccasin. 

Now a word as to common names. Any 
snake found within a mile of water is sure 
to be called a water-moccasin by some one. 
The scientific name only should be used by 
him who wishes to be exact, and surely we 
may learn these two. 

The highland moccasin, or copperhead, 
is Agkistrodon mokasen; the water-moc- 
Casin, or cottonmouth, Agkistrodon pis- 
civorus. The first is found in the 
highlands, the latter near or in the water. 

Can a snake bite under water? He can. 
I once killed a large water-moccasin whose 
stomach contained six fish, Jack Grindles, 
each five inches long. He did not climb a 
tree to get those fish—I am sure of that. 

Why are the rattlesnakes and moccasins 


son disintegrates the blood and prevents 
coagulation. There will be instant pain, 
rapidly spreading from the wounded part. 
The severity of the symptoms will vary, 
dependent upon the part of the body 
wounded and the amount of poison in- 
jected and also whether or not the poison 
is injected directly into a blood vessel. 

Of course, none of us expects to be bit- 
ten by a poisonous snake. He may bite 
George, but we are sure to escape. Just for 
instance, let us suppose that somehow it 
happens that a snake does bite our own sa- 
cred person. What is to be done? 

The first question to be decided, if 
possible, is what kind of snake has in- 
flicted the wound. If we have seen it clear- 
ly and have learned to know the pit vipers, 
there is no difficulty about the identifica- 
tion. But after striking, the snake may 
have slipped off into the brush or a hole 
and left us in doubt. Then the character of 
the wound will tell us with certainty and 
at once. 


HE fangs of the pit vipers make a 
distinct puncture. If there are two of 
these, as will usually be the case, the 
distance between them will give a very 
good idea of the size of the snake and thus 
of the amount of venom probably injected 
into the wound. These punctures will 
bleed, and there will be immediate pain, 
followed quickly by progressive swelling. 
If the wound is from a non-poisonous 
snake, it will be merely a series of super- 
ficial scratches; (Continued on page 87) 


The coral snake, limited in area and rare, is beautiful but deadly 
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A Philippine big game hunt, staged with plenty of action 


OR weeks we had been talking over 

a big game hunt. Many a wild boar 

had died under the onslaught of our 

spears, and many a fine buck 
dropped from the bronze-nosed bullet that 
we fired out of our beer mugs on the roof 
garden overlooking Manila Bay. This 
morning, as “Judge” Parker and I hum- 
med along the road over the plains of 
paddy fields that led to the Caraballo 
Mountains, two hundred miles north, 
where “Quick” Fry had established camp 
yesterday, I was not so sure what our luck 
would be. 

“I want a pig so bad I can taste it,” 
said Judge. 

“And I hope Quick has those camotes 
(mountain sweet potatoes) planted out 
to bait the pigs,” I replied with the same 
desire in mind. 

In a few hours we entered the foot-hills 
and wound up a long cajion that pierced 
into the heart of the mountains. Beautiful, 
crumpled ridges covered with dense trop- 
ical forests hemmed us in on all sides. A 
wild, roaring stream dashed below us. At 
the thought that along the upper reaches 
of this our camp was established, I stepped 
harder on the accelerator 
and went slithering 
around the turns, making 
the little native ponies 
and their brown- skinned 
riders jump for cover. 
Away ahead of us there 
was a blue haze, as of 


the smoke from a big 
fire. 

“That will be our 
camp,” said Judge. “Fry 


has set the grass afire to 
call the Igorots in from 
the back country to the 
hunting.” 

So we skimmed along. 


The air became cooler 
and more bracing. In 


places where there were 
stands of spruce, the 
hillsides looked like the 
mountains in the States, 
until suddenly a patch 
of dense bamboos along 
the water’s edge snapped 
us back into the tropics. Coming around 
a turn, we ran into a brisk grass fire in 
the cafion bottom. Over the columns of 
smoke, hawks and crows were slanting 
on crooked wings, catching small prey. 

“Those Igorot idiots have burned up 
camp sure with that fire!” exclaimed Judge 
fiercely, getting ready to murder several 

‘on arrival. 

In a moment we rounded the last turn. 
There was our tent fly stretched on poles 
under the trees, there was Quick with a 
wide open smile, and there, squatted on 
convenient rocks, were a few Igorots, inno- 
cent of clothes save for a G string and an 
old hat. Several mangy dogs sniffed ea- 
gerly about camp for stray morsels. 

We were camped by a brawling stream 
at the forks of a large cafion. The valley 
bottom was overgrown with tall cogon 
grass as high as a man’s shoulders and 
with edges that cut like a knife. This ran 
part way up on the ridges, where it ended 
sharply and the impenetrable virgin forest 
commenced. This forest is full of game, 
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deer and pigs, but to reach it there is 
impossible, due to the dense growth. The 
Igorots, who are consummate hill-climbers 
and have wandered through these jungles 
all their lives, go back on the ridges with 
their dogs and “drive the game out where 
one fleeting shot can be had at it as it 
flashes through the grassland to the safety 
of the woods. 

“I got the tent up last night, and the 
Igorots have been drifting in to-day. Guess 
we will have a good hunt to-morrow sure,” 
said Quick. 

As he spoke, out of the woods stalked a 
beautifully muscled wild man, with his dog 
and long spear. He squatted down by the 

camp fire with the others of his breed. 
More drifted in, attracted by the lure of 
free rice, cigarettes, the intestines and or- 
gans of the game, and by the hope of a 
hand-out of old shirts and sweaters. They 
all went to work with a will and had five 
grass and bamboo huts built in a re- 
markably short space of time. Our village 
was complete. That night we slept on 


pneumatic mattresses and fought off 
hordes of little roaches that bit with most 
astounding efficiency and _ viciousness, 





The buck in camp. . Philippine deer are small 


The next morning we urged the Igorots 
on for a drive. There was great commo- 
tion in camp getting the flea-bitten dogs in 
leash (an old worn rope), pow-wowing 
as only the natives can do and wasting 
much time. We strung out along the trail, 
headed up a branch cafion. We crossed and 
recrossed the stream, wading to our hips 
and then pushing through miles of tall 

rass. It seemed to be a contest of en- 
, meme with the sun getting the best of it. 

Ve passed an Igorot covered with cuts 
and sores from the cogon grass. “Scabby” 
we nicknamed him later. He was thigh- 
deep in the stream, turning over rocks and 
fishing for small suckers that were fas- 
tened there. Seeing us pass and recogniz- 
ing at once that here were bigger suckers, 
he gathered up his earthly belongings— 
to wit, one spear—and fell in behind the 
crowd. Finally the mob stopped, went into 
conference and pointed up along the ridge 
above us with many guttural comments 
and divisions of opinion. They stationed 
us in commanding positions at the foot 


of the ridge and disappeared silently ; 
the jungle. 

“That certainly looks like a promising 
piece of forest,” said Fry. “It will not be 
long now until we will have to fight of 
the flocks of deer and pig that will be 
trampling all over us.’ 

‘And listen, Funny Face,” said Judge 
as we parted. “Don’t you come bobbing 
through the grass. It is hard enough now 
to tell you are human, let alone if you 
get to running with the ‘other pigs. 

I sat alone in a natural blind on a little 
peak of ground. For an hour I waited 
there, tense and prepared. Suddenly a 
raucous bellow echoed down the ravine, 
and was answered back and forth in boom- 
ing cadence. I instinctively clutched my 
gun and rose to my knees, only to realize 
it was the cry of hornbills, those grotesque 
bird caricatures that carry a huge casque 
on their heads and look li ike a Tony Sarg 
nightmare. Their call is a cross between 
the bray of a jackass, the bellow of a bull 
and the honk of a goose. Ten thousand 
college cheer leaders would turn sick with 
envy at that voice. 

Bright birds flashed through the trees, 

and a flock of parrots 
| squawked overhead; but 
of the dogs and the 
Igorots there was not a 
sign. For four mortal 
hours I sat there, grad- 
ually being roasted and 
basted to a turn by the 
fierce beating sun. 


HEN, out of the 
woods sneaked our 
Igorots and their dogs, 
Those rascals had been 
back in some wet mead- 


ow up on the ridge 
catching frogs. Every 
man jack of them had a 
handful of enormous 
frogs and a_ look of 
supreme _ self-satisfac- 


ion. 

“Well, I'll be d——!” 
said Judge. “I’m for 
shooting the whole cuss- 
ed crowd and starting 
all over again. Come on; let’s go home. 
There isn’t any use trying to put ona 
drive the rest of to-day.’ 

The Igorots did not understand English, 
but that night they squatted in a circle 
around the camp fire, each one on his own 
soft rock, while Judge undertook to 
harangue them. He twiddled his fingers 
over his ears to indicate horns. He grunted 
like a pig. He waved toward the ridges. 
He shouted at them. He shouted at them 
louder, so that they might the more readily 
understand. He said he would kick them 
out of camp, chase them out of the coun- 
try, fill them full of lead, exterminate them. 

‘Now, manana, bokas you fellows hunt 
usd, babuy see?” Then he turned to me. 

“There, that will fix them. Now they will 
hunt, and hunt hard,” he said and sat 
down. 

There was a long silence as twenty sets 
of bare toes wriggled in appreciation. Then 
a chief arose. He indicated that they had 
enjoyed the evening’s entertainment ver) 
much, that they would be glad to share 
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their frogs with us, and now please could 
they have some gin and cigarettes. Judge 
strangled and went to bed while I dis- 
tributed packages of atrocious native 
cigarettes and a few old sweaters. 

“Your command of the language was 
flawless,” said Fry dryly. 

Judge hurled a shoe at him. 

Next morning we organized for another 
drive, and followed up the same cafion, 
The Tgorots were in high spirits. They 
disappeared in the jungle with dogs and 
spears and left us disposed along the 
stream, facing across a stretch of cogon 
grass toward the woods. For an hour and 
a half we sat there, each one wrapped 
in his own thoughts, lulled by the tune of 
the purling stream. 


UDDENLY, far back on the ridge, a 
dog threw tongue—a long, shrill- 
throated bay. It was answered at once by 
the pack. Then there quavered on the air 
a wild cry that was caught and flung in 
a great circle along the ridge, the wail 
of some nameless and terrible thing that 
pulsated through the jungle, the scream 
of a lost soul—the hunting call of the 
Igorot. The clamor rapidly drew closer 
as we scanned the edge of the woods, each 
one wondering who should get the shot. 
“Look there! Quick! Pig, pig!” yelled 
Judge, catching the first sight. 

Then from the jungle burst a wild boar 
racing through the grass, close on his trail 
a dog and behind that the pack. Fry’s 
rifle barked, and the boar squealed and 
stumbled, drilled through the right fore- 
leg. A second bronze-tipped bullet ranged 
through the chest and abdomen as he re- 
covered and raced on. He gained the cover 
of a five-foot stand of grass, and there, 
with his back to the hill, came to bay. We 
ran, converging on that point, and down 
the ridge, in huge bounds like those of 
some great ape, came the Igorots. 

Judge, Fry and I got there at the same 
moment, red and panting. The boar was 
cutting up the dogs with those terrible, 
flashing tusks. There was a terrific 
clamor of howling, barking dogs and 
screaming pig. As I reached the grass I 
remembered how two dogs were killed 
with neatness and dispatch last year by 
one boar, and again when an Igorot’s leg 
was mangled and shredded in a twinkling. 

“Go ahead! You first!” we all shouted to 
one another, suddenly overcome with an 
unusual wave of politeness. 

The grass was waving and thrashing, 
and the air rent with howls and squeals. 
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The pig and the cast of characters in his final act 


Up to our necks in cogon, with that mess 
tearing around in there, I could fairly feel 
those tusks slicing up my shin-bone. Then 


The Igorots swung the doe on a pole 
the wild men arrived, leaping into the 
mélée with savage yells, their long spears 
poised and flashing. They drove the spears 
with fierce thrusts and ended the battle. 


The return of the hunting party triumphant 





And now an amazing thing happened. 
Tossing down their spears, the men hurled 
theinselvyes on the body and applied their 
lips eagerly to the bleeding wounds in 
order to drink the fresh blood. This they do 
in the performance of some superstitious 
rite, and they fought each other for the 
opportunity to reach the blood. Then they 
dragged the body out of the grass and 
carried it off to camp, shouting and chat- 
tering in anticipation of the feast. 

“Whew! That was some fight!” ex- 
claimed Fry, examining one of the whim- 
pering dogs that was bitten through the 
thigh. “I thought all the dogs would b 
killed before we could get there.” 

“We? Say, where do you get that ‘we’? 
I didn’t notice you risking your killdee 
legs in that mess,” we gibed him. “That 
_ a fine shot, though, cracking the boar 

250 yards in the tall grass. - 

We pushed through the grass to the 
stream and cooled off by lying in the 
water, wriggling around and gasping like 
tadpoles. Some of the Igorots ran here and 
there, touching off the dry grass. In a 
few moments a fire was raging, and great 
columns of smoke billowed up to the sky. 
This burns off all the lowlands, but the 
woods are too damp to burn, so that the 
fire dies out at the forest edge. It exposes 
the new grass and makes better feed for 
the game as well as burning over the 
cover for better shooting. 

Back in camp, the natives cleaned the 
pig in the stream and preserved every 
portion of the internal organs. That eve- 
ning, I watched them spit a section of 
intestine on a bamboo stick and roast it to 
a turn over a low fire. They squatted 
around a dried palm leaf that was covered 
three inches deep with rice and nameless 
oddments. They gathered this mixture up 
in great handfuls and popped it dexterous- 
ly into their gaping mouths without the 
loss of a single grain. The dogs darted art- 
fully in between the circle of bare legs 
and grabbed their share. 


T was the dark of the moon. Two of 

our men rigged up a jack-light and 
sneaked off. In a few hours they returned, 
palpitating and excited. Far back in the 
hills there live still wilder men, the 
Ilongots, who spend most of their time 
in trees and swing from branch to branch 
like great gibbons. Their arms and chests 
are enormously developed. They are secre- 
tive and dangerous. To kill an Igorot or 
Cristiano is a pastime for them. 

It was these (Continued on page 74) 
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Adirondacks are tame,” 


c UT the 
I had said. “The wildness of them 
is gone. They are super-civilized 
now, and nothing remains of the 

glorious wilderness but the gay vacation 

crowds, hot dog stands and hotels.” 

Frank smiled broadly at this as he 
closed in on a sandwich and prepared 
to annihilate it. “Sure enough,” he said, 
“the Adirondacks are tame; that is, along 
the highways and the easy-to-be-gotten-at 
places. Isn’t that true anywhere in the 
country? Of course it is, and you know it. 
But let me tell you, right back of those 
hills that line the highway, where there 
are no roads but trails only, you will find 
conditions as wild, if not wilder, than 
anything you have in your border region 
here in Minnesota. Follow me for a sum- 
mer through the Adirondacks, and I'll 
prove it to you.” 

That sounded inviting enough. Frank 
had put in two months with me on the 
streams and lakes of my native state, and 
now I was speculating on paying him a 
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Twin Lake Falls. Compare the 
figures on the right with the drop 
of the stream to the pool below 


visit in return. As Horatio Alger 
would have it, at the time this 
conversation occurred our heroes 
were camped on the shores of the 
Mississippi, near the village of 
Minneiska, Minnesota, the object 
of the expedition being small- 
mouth bass. 

Not far from us was the far- 
famed Sand Shoot. We had 
proved to our own satisfaction 
that the bass were there. Had we 
not caught twelve of these spir- 
ited bronzen warriors in some- 
thing like a 300-foot stretch of 
the stream, and had I not lost 
on a broken leader a bass that 
would go, I swear, no less than 
five pounds? 

I did make the trip to the 
Adirondacks, and eventually was 
established with Frank and 
Morgan on the shores of beau- 
tiful Lake Piseco. We found 
some lake trout in this body of 
water that equaled anything I 
had caught in any of our North- 
ern States. I believe that Frank 
has it written down on his cabin 
wall that I caught some of the 
first small-mouth bass ever taken 
out of Lake Piseco. They had 
been planted in the lake some 
years previous, though none of 
them had been taken on hook and 
line so far as known. 

With my fly rod, flies and 
spinners I had also caught some 
chain pickerel around a certain 
little island. That they were not 
only splendidly marked but 
food fish of the first order is 
very vivid in my memory. Indeed, as an 
eating proposition, the chain pickerel of 
the East so far surpass the pike, and 
even the muskalonge, as to leave them in 
the background by a mile. 

The individual who has never traversed 
the Adirondacks gets his initial impres- 
sions of it in the Lake Pleasant and Lake 
Piseco section of the great park—in the 
southern part of the region, to be exact. 
Probably it is fortunate that the greater 
proportion of those who come to the 
Adirondacks keep themselves strictly to 
the highways and do not venture over the 
more untrodden paths and unbroken 
aisles of the forest. As a result, the in- 
dividual who shoulders a pack basket and 
hits it into the great back country will find 
to his astonishment that the inner reaches 
of this park are still in their glory of un- 
spoiled forest and natural magnificence. 

Once upon a time a gentleman asked 
me what I thought was one of the finest 
sections of the country from the view- 
point of the man who loved nature and 
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Beyond the beaten paths and gay vacation crowds 


what he termed “the tall uncut.” I men- 
tioned the Adirondacks as one of the most 
picturesque places in North America, and 
an example of what is possible in the pres- 
ervation of fish and game, bird, tree and 
flower. Any one who has wandered over 
thousands of acres of blackened and rav- 
aged timberland, through millions of 
stumps and rotten snags where once rose 
an enormous forest, can appreciate the 
Adirondacks. Here the saving quality has 
surely been practiced, and posterity has 
been handed down the gifts of man’s fore- 
thought and struggle to keep Nature in- 
violate forevermore. 


HERE is a trail that leads out of Pi- 

seco village, up the winding course of 
a stream and eventually takes you to the 
top of T-Lake Mountain and the headwaters 
of the West Canada. You have, no doubt, 
climbed Panther Mountain and viewed 
Lake Piseco from that eminence, but it is 
when you climb the fire tower on the top 
of T-Lake Mountain that you derive your 
first impressions of the greatness of the 


region. Looking away northward, the 
myriad hills and mountains, great and 
small, open to the view, with Mount 


Marcy (Tahawas, Cleaver of the Clouds) 
on clear days faintly visible. 


You can follow such trails only on foot 
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What strikes the fancy, however, is the 
fact that the hills and valleys are so 
closely thicketed with timber as to leave 
hardly one unbroken spot in the whole 
vast panorama. T-Lake Mountain and 
environs are your first real introduction 
to the back country of the Adirondacks. 
Once your steps have led you that way 
you promptly fall in love with it all, and 
it takes more than a summer of intensive 
scouting about, questing here and looking 
there, to compass even a small part of it. 
Ask me. I know! 


PARTY of fishermen had been back on 

the flowed lands of the West Canada 
and had returned down the T-Lake trail to 
Piseco. We had examined their catch. As 
they had brook trout no less than two and 
three pounds in their possession, it is need- 
less to state that our interest was promptly 
concentrated in one direction. 

It was a matter of no little inward re- 
joicing to Frank, for I will admit that our 
trouting expeditions in Minnesota and 
Wisconsin had been blank failures. I 
couldn’t show him a thing so far as fonti- 
nalis was concerned. And here was a lay- 
out of beauties that one sees only now and 
then in the course of his fishing days. 

We hiked out on the T-Lake trail at 





Frank, tanned a rich mahogany 


daybreak one morning. By approximately 
six of the clock we were at the top and 
were standing at the cabin door of Cooney, 
the fire ranger and tower keeper, who was 
just putting his feet on the floor. He told 
us that we were in time for breakfast and 
bade us open a certain pan that he had on 
a shelf outside on the cabin wall. We 
opened it, and there lay one of the finest 
brook trout that I had ever concentrated 
my gaze upon. I judged that it was nine- 
teen or twenty inches in length and 
weighed nearly four pounds. 

Sights of this sort are enough to awaken 
one’s curiosity and open one’s eyes, and I 
asked Cooney, “Do you catch fish like that 
often, or is it just one every ten years?” 
Cooney stated that this trout was a rather 


Adirondack Trout 





W est Canada trout. The 


unusual one, but that he caught brook 
trout smaller than that every now and 
then. He showed us the lure that he had 
used, which was none other than a fly 
with a spinner directly above it—one on 
which he stated he had had unfailing 
luck, 

And where did he catch these trout? 
Well, now, that was quite another mat- 
ter; it was, in fact, getting rather per- 
sonal, and Cooney ev aded the issue. There 
were other things wanting attention. 
Breakfast had to be prepared. So we ques- 
tioned no further. I hardly blamed him 
for not wanting to share with us the in- 
formation. It was Frank’s opinion, from 
what he indirectly learned, that T-Lake 
itself had produced the trout. Later on, 
Frank made a trip to a little bay in this 
body of water purposely to investigate a 
certain nook or spring where he thought 
the big ones were located. He returned, 
however, with the information that none 
were there. 


LAPJACKS, thick Adirondack maple 

syrup and brook trout on the side! 
Needless to say, we did full justice to the 
meal. I don’t know whether Morgan laid 
away more of Cooney’s cakes than I did. 
What with the long climb to the top as an 
appetizer, it can be imagined that we fed 
freely. It’s a wonder that we didn’t eat 
Cooney out of house and home. 

The sun was chasing the shadows out 
of the quiet places when we again pro- 
ceeded on our way. The trail led us around 
T-Lake to the stream and thence down 
the waterway to T-Lake Falls, one of the 
beauty spots of the southern Adirondacks. 
Like a gauzy veil the miniature stream 
passes down the face of the rocks to a 
blue-black pool below. It is a scene of 
unforgettable beauty—a picturesque page 
out of the book of nature, equally as en- 
trancing as that of the Veil of the Opal- 
escent in the Lake Colden region in the 
northern portion of the park. 

Frank took a picture of Morgan and 
me seated on a sliver of rock near the 
center of the falls. Frank insisted that we 
were used not as decorations, but merely 
to give the reader an idea how insig- 
nificant human beings were in comparison 
with the background; in other words, that 
we were jointly a measuring gauge. 

T-Lake Brook passes on down a ravine 
through tumbles of rocks, a cataract here 
and a pleasant glide there, with occasional 
pools intervening. Eventually it joins the 
West Canada and loses its identity in that 
stream. The greater stream, immediately 
below T-Lake Falls, is blocked by numer- 


longest is fifteen inches 


ous beaver dams. As the result, a series 
of ponds had been formed, one after an- 
other, some small and some great in size. 
Here, where there are both depth of water 
and plenty of food, and where angling 
is most difficult, will be found brook trout 
of both length and girth. 

Whether or not the damming of the 
streams by the beaver is detrimental or 
beneficial is uncertain. I believe that the 
opinion of the fishermen is evenly divided 
on this score, most of them holding that 
the blocking of the streams keeps the 
trout away from the upper reaches of such 
watercourses, thus hindering the natural 
spawning operations. Trout always ascend 
a stream to carry out their duties of pro- 
creation. However, as for making choice 
ponds or lakes that produce some real 
trout, I hand it to the beaver every time. 

We scattered out, Frank taking one 
direction, Morgan another, and I penetrat- 
ing through the brambles, snags and con- 
glomeration of beaver trimmings to choice 
places. At first I tried flies of the midge 
type as an experiment, with no results, I 
then tried size 12’s, with equally poor re- 
sults. I increased the size to 8's, sinking 
them deep, but got not the semblance of a 
response. 

I next tried a fly with a bird’s-eye size 
gold spinner up ahead of it, nicely polished 
for the occasion. Casting this as lightly 
as possible and playing it deep, I hooked 
into what could rightly be termed a 
whopper. Keeping himself underwater 
in true brook trout style, he rushed this 
way and that in a mad effort to free him- 
self. I kept as taut a line as I dared and 
shortened it desperately to prevent the 
rushes from taking him to a mass of 
sunken debris that I knew would prove a 
funeral to my expectations. 


HE stubborn resistance of the fish told 

me that I had an unusual one on, and 
I can assure you that my hand shook and 
that my mouth was open. Visions of a 
trout as large as the one that Cooney had 
fed us just that morning flashed before 
me. Could I hold the fellow? The leader 
was one of finely drawn gut, and I mar- 
veled that it held at all. Probably it was 
at breaking strain many times, but each 
time I turned the fish. 

Once and once only he came to the sur- 
face, and then I got a glimpse of him. I 
could see the olive-green back and even 
make out the wormtrack reticulations 
over it. What a fish! Maybe I got dizzy 
with the sight and gave him a little more 
line than he should have. Maybe my fin- 
gers on the reel (Continued on page 97) 
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Conservation— 


By W. E. ROUND 


The Hlunter’s Friend 


Canada’s National Parks act as a big game refuge to the surrounding hunting country 


ESS than twenty years ago, elk and 
moose were practically unknown 
animals in the Rocky Mountains 
Park of Canada and only a few 
odd sheep were found on the “back-of- 
beyond” sheep ranges. To-day elk are win- 
tering in the town of Banff. A proud 
Rocky Mountains ram inquisitive- 





than that period, but the results I am re- 
lating can undoubtedly be credited to that 
length of time. 

As before stated, sheep were almost an 
unknown quantity in the Rocky Mountains 
National Park less than twenty years ago. 
To-day they are the most photographed of 


Conservation has thus provided pleasure 
for the camera hunter ; but what about the 
rifle hunter? To appreciate fully the latter 
phase of the subject, one must first get an 
idea of the geography of the Rocky 
Mountains Park and the surrounding 
country. The rough map on this page is 

not accurate, but will give the 





ly and sedately paraded the Main 
Street of the town, then, evidently 
satisfied with his investigations, 
crossed the frozen river and dis- 
appeared in the bush. 

Stranger still, last summer a 
bull moose visited town. This ani- 
mal inspected several back-yards 
of town homes, teased a string of 
huskies that were tethered in one 
yard, marched into the premises of 
another home and examined a 
neatly stacked woodpile, then left 
town by way of the slopes of 
Tunnel Mountain. 

At least thirty bull elk wintered 
in the town of Banff during the 
winter of 1928-29. Some made the 
Recreation Grounds their head- 
quarters; others chose the Banff 
Springs Hotel Golf Course. The 
remainder decided the center of 
town was the place that most ap- 
pealed to them. They accordingly 
bedded down each night alongside 
the large barns of the Brewster 
Transport Company, and only on 
the mildest days made pilgrimages 
to the mountain sides in search of 
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reader sufficient knowledge of the 
lay of the parks, so that the re- 
sults of conservation will be better 
understood. 

It will be noted that there are 
three conservation areas, or parks: 
The Rocky Mountains, Yoho and 
Kootenay; and that while these 


rf North Gast are designated as separate parks 
hunting comntry they join each other. The conser- 
78 2%, foothills vation areas are all mountainous 
(e) * with, for the most part, deep, wide 
Cc valleys between the mountain 


ranges. The ranges have a north- 
westerly trend, being a series of 
parallel ranges between which lie 
longitudinal valleys. These valleys 
are here and there crossed by 
transverse valleys until the whole 
effect is that of a checkerboard of 
oblong patterns, with the longer 
lines of the oblongs striking north- 
west and southeast and the shorter 
ones at right angles, 


HE first range, which rises 
abruptly from the foothills on 
the eastern side, forms the east 
boundary of the Rocky Mountains 








a change of menu. Elk mixing 
with dairymen’s cattle on the 
outskirts of the town of Banff 
has now become a common occurrence. 

Deer are more numerous than ever be- 
fore in the history of the park, yet they 
have been eclipsed by the increase of the 
other animals. All this is a direct result 
of less than twenty years of protection. 
Conservation has been in force for longer 


A rough map of Canada’s greatest game refuge 


all the mountain animals. Along ap- 
proximately seventy miles of the main 
motor highway running through Banff 
they can be seen in large herds at many 
places. So tame have they become that 
tourists imagine they have been specially 
trained to pose for amateur photographers, 


Park. The western boundary is 
the zig-zagging Great Divide, 
which acts as the line between the 
larger park and the two smaller ones and 
also as the provincial boundary between 
3ritish Columbia and Alberta. On the 
eastern side of the Rocky Mountains Park 
boundary will be noticed the Morley In- 
dian Reserve, home of the Stony Indians, 
No hunting is allowed on this reserve. 


Elk are increasing rapidly. These wapiti fully realize that they are in no danger 
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Conservation—the Hunter’s Friend 


These Rocky Mountain bighorn 


All other areas outside the parks and the 
Morley Reserve are hunting grounds. In 
Alberta elk are protected all the year 
round; on other game there is an open 
season. In British Columbia, elk are in- 
cluded in the list of game that may be 
hunted. 

You now see the possibilities of the 
conservation areas as feeders for the sur- 
rounding hunting country. The purpose of 
this article is to show how those possi- 
bilities, realized years ago by the far- 
sighted advocates of game conservation 
who fought for the establishment of game 
sanctuaries, have to-day been developed to 
a success even beyond anticipations. 

Let us first take up the elk story. Until 
1910, elk were unknown in the Rocky 
Mountains Park. In the natural elk 
grounds of the park and in the elk country 
surrounding the park was unlimited evi- 
dence that elk had at one time been very 
thick in the mountains, but what might be 
termed wholesale slaughter had practically 
exterminated them. In 1910 a shipment of 
elk was imported and kept for one winter 
in the Banff Animal Paddock. Each elk 
was tagged in the ear with a brass plate. 
The next spring they were released and 
headed north by way of the Cascade River. 


HREE years later an elk was shot 

in the Columbia Valley, British 
Columbia. There was nothing strange 
about an elk being shot there, but—that 
elk had a brass tag in its ear identifying 
it as one of the number that had been re- 
leased from the Banff Animal Paddock. 
Notice the location of Banff on the map; 
then note where the Columbia Valley lies 
—southwest of the parks. 

A little on the right-hand side of Banff 
you will note the Cascade River running 
near and by a lake. Up this river the elk 
were headed. Now remember that while this 
inap does not show any other mountain 
ranges but the ones that form the park 
boundaries, yet there are many lying be- 
tween the Cascade River and the , en 
River, and all run parallel with the 
boundary range. 

It will become at once apparent that 


> 


rams showed no fear of the woradilen camera man 


the tagged elk shot in the Columbia Valley 
must have crossed those ranges by follow- 
ing transverse valleys and small streams 
to “the range passes and finally come down 
to the Bow River Valley. Undoubtedly it 
crossed that stream, then climbed the 
passes to the Great Divide and, by valley 
and pass, made its way to where it was 
bagged. If this particular elk traveled 
thus from feeding ground to feeding 
ground, is it not proof that others of its 
kind do similarly? The shortest distance it 
could have traveled can be computed by 
the scale given for the map. The proba- 
bility is that the animal wandered very 
much farther around than the direct route. 


HE shooting of that elk is absolute 

proof that conservation areas stock 
not only adjacent but also distant hunting 
grounds. In 1919, 250 elk, mostly two-year- 
olds, were imported from the Yellowstone 
National Park. Thus the conservation 
program of the United States was able to 
give assistance to Canada’s restocking 
ambitions. 

Half of the imported elk were released 
twelve miles east, and the remainder 
twelve miles west, of Banff. During the 
first winter the animals were fed hay by 
the game wardens, but as soon as spring 
opened up the transplanted elk disappeared 
in the mountain valleys near by. For a few 
winters some of the elk returned to the 
site of their hand-feeding, but later discon- 
tinued this practice. 

In ten years the elk have increased to 
such numbers that every piece of elk coun- 
try in the mountains is full of them, and 
they have overflowed to such an extent 
that the surrounding hunting country is 
beginning to take on some of the appear- 
ance it must have presented many years 
ago. Game wardens have tabulated reports 
showing that large herds were seen on the 
northern boundary of the park and have 
sighted large herds in the hunting country 
outside that boundary. These reports also 
tell of innumerable signs of elk emigration 
from the park at many places along the 
boundary line. 

Consult the miap once more. South of 





the Morley Reserve will be noticed an- 
other hunting area. This is foot-hill coun- 
try, ideal for elk, and is also a forest re- 
serve. The center of it is the Highwood 
Valley; therefore, for reference I am 
terming the whole area the Highwood 
country. The game laws are enforced by 
forest rangers, Wishing to get information 
on the increase of game there, I wrote 
Freddie Nash, a ranger of that territory. 
Freddie is an enthusiastic game conserva- 
tionist—that is evident from his letter. I 
will quote parts of his reply: 


“Dear Mr. Round: 

“In the Highwood Valley there has not 
been an elk or moose seen for years until 
one morning lately I looked out of the door 
at the ranger station and there were tenelk 
within fifty yards of me. You can imagine 
how surprised and pleased I was to know 
this game was coming into the country 
again.... A few days later, the supervisor, 
Mr. Hutchison, and I saw six more of a 
different herd, and several times during 
the summer I have seen four or five 
bunches with ten or fifteen in each.” 


Game wardens’ reports prove the elk are 
restocking the north hunting country. 
Freddie's letter tells emphatically the ben- 
efits the southeastern hunting country is 
receiving, and the tagged elk shot in the 
Columbia Valley tells the story of those 
parts. Is it necessary to say more to prove 
the wonderful results of conservation as 
shown by the elk? 

I am going to refer to Freddie’s letter 
once more, but first would draw attention 
to the fact that in the Highwood Valley, 
Freddie’s particular care, and of which he 
writes, elk are the only animals that have 
all-the-year-round protection. Moose are 
on the hunting list. 


OOSE are not so plentiful,” Fred- 

die writes, “but it is only within 

the last five years that they have been seen 
south of Calgary (the Highwood country). 
There were three shot on Sheep Creek 
this fall, and there have been six moose 
seen in the Highland Valley this year.” 
The specific (Continued on page 90) 
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Hobblebush in blossom. The red berries are edible and nutri- 
tious, though the flavor is insipid 


Why Starve 





Ginseng has become el rare. Although used as a drug, 
the root may be nibbled as a relish 


in the Woods? 


A practical article on life-sustaining woods plants 


By GERARD FRUIN HUBBARD 


*¢ ADIRONDACKS?” is an Indian word 
meaning “bark-eaters.” This name 
was applied derisively to the braves 
who weathered the rigorous win- 

ters of north-central New York, because 
of their habit of eating bark to keep from 
starving. Even today the wisdom of the 
bark-eating Indians is not to be despised 
if a man is lost in their country. The 
inner birch bark is not only decent to 
taste, but also filling and sustaining. Bark 
of the hemlock, spruce or balsam may be 
eaten as well. 

Other growths may also be consumed 
safely. A considerable amount and a sur- 
—e variety of such foods are to be 
had. Recently I have .enjoyed bringing 
together the names of a large number of 
berries, nuts, leaves, blossoms, roots, 
stems, animals, eggs and fungi which may 
be eaten—more than a hundred kinds of 
uncommon food. 

Some of the suggestions, such as rasp- 
berries and Indian cucumbers, refer to 
wild foods which are as appetizing as their 
cultivated counterparts. Others, like slip- 
pery-elm and crinkle-root, introduce novel 
flavors quite agreeable to most palates. 
Still others—cow lily root and pig nut 
hickory nuts, for instance—will be found 
to be bitter or otherwise distasteful. All 
of these, however, afford nutriment, the 
common demand of the constantly re- 
newed human system. 

More than a little interest is attached 
to uncultivated foods because so many of 
our ordinary articles of diet are merely 
developments of wild plants. The Irish 
potato, to mention one, has been known in 
Europe only about 350 years. Even since 
colonial days in America it has undergone 
a change. Inasmuch as man has repro- 
duced it by planting seed potatoes, the 
flowers have practically ceased to bring 
forth fruit. 

Culture of the love-apple, a small fruit 
grown for its beauty, has given us the 
modern tomato. 

In all parts of the world the United 
States government is constantly trying to 
discover new sources of food for mankind. 


Possibly some day the least attractive 
item on the forest bill of fare may be 
transformed into a popular vegetable. 
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Ress ps the cattall. When boiled, the t taste 
suggests parsnips 


The list which I shall present is ar- 
ranged first by seasons; then within each 
season by the kind of food (greens, rel- 
ishes, berries and so on), and finally, with- 
in each group of similar kinds of food, by 
the approximate order of importance. 

“Importance” I have judged by a number 
of considerations, principally nutriment, 
taste and quantity available. 

No doubt, numerous additions might be 
made. Likewise it would be possible easily 
to reject many of the items here included, 
on the ground that they were not up to the 
standards of civilization. Instances of this 
latter sort I have left in because I wished 


to present a list to answer the question, 
“Why starve in the woods?” in two ways. 

In the first place, I have been guided by 
the desire to assist the woodsman who 
wished to amuse himself with the dis- 
covery and preparation of foods which 
he may not have known before. In the 
second place, I have sought to include a 
large variety of foods which a person lost 
in the woods might use actually to sustain 
life. 

Some of the suggestions—notably the 
greens and potato substitutes—obviously 
are unsuited (though raw leaves and roots 
are not unthinkable) to the requirements 
of a person who possessed nothing in 
which to cook them. It frequently happens, 
of course, that a woodsman comes across 
a tin can or abandoned dish, but such good 
fortune is not to be taken for granted. 
Also, it is possible to boil vegetables in a 
strong paper bag. So long as fire does not 
come above the water-line the paper will 
not burn; but the method is not prac- 
ticable. 


HAVE not attempted to cover territory 

beyond the limits of the Adirondack 
Mountains. Yet I have not held myself to 
the deep woods. Foods to be found on the 
edges often grow plentifully in clearings. 
Rather than exclude the garden escapes 
and pasture plants, I will mention them 
with the understanding that they are to be 
expected chiefly near deserted camps or 
dwellings. 

For spring, then, we may give first the 
greens: 

Dandelion. Leaves as greens. Very plen- 
tiful where the sun reaches. “Dandelion” is 
corruption of French dent de lion (tooth 
of a lion), in reference to the lion-tooth 
shape of the leaves. 

Marsh-marigold. Plentiful in marshes. 
Incorrectly called “cowslip.” 

Milkweed. Other name, _ silkweed. 
Leaves as greens. Fairly plentiful in clear- 
ings. Indians prepared sugar from the 
leaves. 

Beechdrops. Young sprouts from beech- 
nut. One of the most reliable woods foods 
in the spring. Good raw or as pot herb. 
Young Beech leaves raw or as pot herb. 

Narrow-leaf dock. Leaves as greens, Not 
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plentiful. Found in clearings. 
Member of the buckwheat 
family. 

Sweet clover. Fresh leaves, 
before flowering, stewed and 
seasoned with vinegar and salt. 
A favorite food of cattle and 
bees. 

Pigweed. Other names: 
lamb’s quarters, white goose- 
foot. Young plants as greens. 
Found in rich clearings. Not 
plentiful. Leaves mealy-white 
beneath. Member of the goose- 
foot family, to which spinach 
and beet belong. 

Chickweed. Other names: 
starwort, stitchwort. Favored 
by birds and chickens. Com- 
monly found on the edges of 
woods or in clearings. Minute 
white flowers blossom from 
April till October. Similar to spinach. 

Trillium. Leaves as greens. Very plenti- 
ful everywhere. 

Yellow adder’s tongue. Other names: 
dog-tooth violet, fawn lily, trout lily. 
Leaves as greens. Very common every- 
where. 


THER spring foods in the Adiron- 

dack Mountains or in the country 
adjacent fall naturally just outside the do- 
main of greens: 

Fern shoots. Very plentiful everywhere. 
Like asparagus, may be boiled in salted 
water and served on buttered toast. 

Pokeweed. Shoots, with leaves, as as- 
paragus substitute. Plentiful in burnings. 

Basswood. Buds, before bursting. Nut 
flavor. Excellent when stewed as pottage. 
Flowers and leaves as tea substitute. I 
know of one negro family that subsisted 
principally on basswood buds each spring 
for many years. Birch buds and beech buds 
are also edible. 

Now come certain woods foods to be 
eaten raw: 

weet-flag. Other name, myrtle flag. 
Common at the edges of swamps. Favorite 
food of muskrats. Young shoots and inner 
leaves edible. Center stalk good. Root 
scraped, cut into thin slices and steeped in 
sugar makes good candy. 

Slippery-elm. On edges of Adirondacks. 
Inner bark possesses much nutriment. 

Horseradish. In moist ground near 
abandoned farms. 

Broom-rape. Other name, cancerroot. 
Found at edge of woods. Takes suste- 
nance from roots of beech trees. Grows 
underground except the white, succulent 
bloom, which flowers from August to 
October. 

Crinkle-root. Plentiful in rich woodlands 
or damp meadows. Root is long, rough 
and peppery, like watercress. A relish, 


The wild cucumber, which has a root of 
more delicate flavor than that of culti- 
vated cucumbers 


Why Starve in the Woods? 





The wild leek has a root as good to eat as cultivated onions 


Still another spring possibility is maple 
sap boiled down till it forms maple syrup 
or maple sugar. 

Then in the spring there are eggs of 
birds, fish and frogs. None of these should 
be taken except in extremity, for wild life 
pays sufficient tax to its environment with- 
out the adventitious hazard of curious hu- 
man beings. 

So we reach the Adirondack Moun- 
tain foods which are available during a 
much longer season—spring through fall. 


Broad-leaved arrowhead, one of the many 
water plants with edible roots. The narrow- 
leaved arrowhead is shown at the left 
































While plants do not observe 
the seasons by calendar, a more 
or less definite line can be 
made out. The list for spring 
and the list for spring-through- 
fall overlap entirely so far as 
spring alone is concerned, but 
it is unnecessary to repeat in 
this second category the names 
of foods already presented. 

We might start with four 
plants which afford leaves suit- 
able for salads: 

Watercress. Found in cold 
springs. Pungent young leaves 
and stems good in salads or 
may be eaten alone with salt. 

Oxalis. Other name, wood- 
sorrel. Heart-shaped acid 
leaves droop and fold at dusk 
and open in the morning. 
Found in cool, damp places in 
deep, shaded woods. 

Caraway. Young leaves in salads; larger 
ones as spinach. Roots superior to 
parsnips. 

Jewel weed. Other names: pale touch- 
me-not, spotted touch-me-not, snapweed— 
all in reference to the fact that the ripe 
pods snap and discharge their seeds if a 
person brushes against them. Very plenti- 
ful anywhere in shady places. Yellow blos- 
soms in July, August and September. Ten- 
der leaves and juicy stems edible raw 
or cooked. One of the most delicate pot 
herbs. 

With the peppermint and spearmint 
nearly every one is familiar. Both grow 
on the edges of the woods, along creeks. 
The leaves of the spearmint especially are 
good for flavoring sauces and drinks 
like ginger ale. Boiled leaves of the spear- 
mint provide good tea. 
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EAS of various other kinds may be 
brewed as well. Roughly in the order 
of importance: 

Catnip. Very plentiful on edges of 
woods. Blossoms and leaves for tea. 

Sassafras. Rare. Steep root for tea. 
Young leaves may be eaten raw. Leaves 
as tea flavoring. Berries good in fall. 

Oswego tea. Other name, bee-balm. 
Blossoms and leaves. Very plentiful along 
creeks in shady woodland. Flower is 
scarlet red, July through September. 

Labrador tea. Plentiful at cold water 
edges. An evergreen shrub. Used as tea 
substitute during the Revolution. 

Black alder. On edges. Leaves steeped 
for “Chinese tea.” Berries may be eaten 
raw. 

As substitutes for coffee, other plants 
may be chosen: 

Dandelion. Root dried and ground. 

Chicory. Other name: succory. Root 
ground and roasted. (Continued on page 91) 


The yellow pond lily is common, and the 
root, though somewhat bitter after boiling, 
affords nutriment 
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OMETHING is 
country is headed for the demnition 
bow-wows when it must rely upon 
the use of poison and of poison gas 
to keep John Woodchuck under control. 
Aside from the fact that John, in every tough 


wrong and the 


fiber of his honest being, must resent the 
degradation of being suffocated by a cloud 
of automobile gas pumped into his domi- 
cile, there is also the consideration that for 
every ‘chuck thus exterminated the rifle- 
men of the community where the outrage 
occurred have suffered a recreational loss 
to boot. Yet the farmer and the gardener 
surely have a right to protect their crops; 
and if the riflemen can’t 
keep the woodchuck 
safely within bounds, 
then, of course, these 
other methods of war- 
fare must be adopted. 
But it seems a shame. 

This state of affairs 
did not prevail twenty 
years ago. Every com- 
munity then had its 
riflemen, whose duty it 
was to clear off the more 
damaging individuals in 
the season’s crop of 
woodchucks—and much 
good sport and pleasant 
exercise they derived 
from the performance of 
the task. The use of poi- 

yn for this purpose was 
unknown and unneces- 

ary, and steel traps 
were considered highl 
unethical. Any rifleman 
finding one of these latter devices set in a 
would have it out, spring it, and 
indignantly hang it in a tree. If the owner 
failed to heed the caution on the next occa- 
sion, the trap would be flung into tbe near- 
est tangle of underbrush and left to rust 
and decay. 

When lately America faced her ene- 
mies across two mounds of muddy earth, 
there were many of her most effective 
riflemen who had been trained on the hum- 
ble woodchuck. To-day there is no form of 
rifle shooting that requires finer holding, 
nor that gives better drill in range estima- 
tion and that can also be enjoyed in the 
pring and summer months, when game 
seasons are closed, than chuck shooting. 
[There are few game species that require 
more careful stalking, for that matter, or 
more skill in the use of ground in making 
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- Chuck 
has helped 


ica’s rifle. 
men 
an approach. 
Old Bill 
Stinger, who 
was certainly 
the least at- 
tractive hu- 
man I have 
ever known, 
took his wood- 
chuck  shoot- 
ing seriously. A practical man was Old 
Bill, and a pauper, who lived principally 
upon the enforced charity of his towns- 
men. He sought the westehadhe not for 
the fun of it, but for food. A plump, clo- 
ver-fed woodchuck may be a delicacy at 
any season—I have never tried it—but in 
Bill’s experience it certainly took the 
curse off a winter’s diet of salt pork. 
“Test like young roast pig, Hurl,” Bill 
declared. “I'd jest as lief hev it, tu. Naow 
ye take a good fat young woo’chuck like 
this ’un, an’ cook him up good wi’ a mess 
o’ caow-slop greens, an’ by Garrett Con- 
necticut, ye hev got suthin’ to eat!” 





He is the smallest of our “big game” animals 


“Naow, sir,” he continued, “is jest the 
right time o’ year to git yer woo'chucks. 
The caow-slops and shadberries air in full 
bloom, an’ the grass, while sweet and 
green, hain’t yit so high as tu spile a shot. 
There’s an almighty slue o’ woo’chucks 
along the river bank tu Briggs’s place. 
Le’s git your forty-four an’ go git us some 
on ’em. Will ye? We'll hev us some fun!” 

well knew that the old reprobate de- 
sired my company far less than he did the 
services of the old rifle that was my prized 
possession, and that his fun would be re- 
alized chiefly in watching me scramble and 
sneak and crawl among the green gullies 
while I helped to fill his larder. Old Bill, 
the lazy whelp, in the meantime would se- 
lect a comfortable seat some fifteen yards 
from a burrow, stuff his grizzled jowl 
vith a wad of plug tobacco and pepper- 
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Hunting woodchucks tn the Vermont hills 
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mint leaves, and pull back the great ham- 
mer on his bored-out, muzzle-loading mus- 
ket. 

If an hour passed, or two, or three, it 
was nothing for a contemplative man to 
worry about. Eventually there would be a 
scuffing, scrambling noise from the bur- 
row, and a grizzled, strong, pugnacious 
head would thrust up to be promptly rid- 
dled by the charge of BB’s from the fero- 
cious old gun. Bill would chuckle, gather 
his game, and move the shortest possible 
distance to another ambuscade. 

Formerly a forest dweller, the wood- 
chuck has more recently declared in favor 
of cultivated fields and gardens fair, and 
generally has transferred his dugout and 
labyrinth to the meadows, orchards, pas- 
tures and gardens. In these environs he 
flourishes, bringing up a sturdy family of 
from two to six young raiders every year 
and calmly defying his enemies to dispos- 
sess him. 

The woodchuck has many worthy traits. 
Chief among these is a grim and invincible 
courage that knows no 
surrender nor asks for 
quarter. In him valor 
ind discretion are seen 
in their proper balance. 


OVINGpeace, a mind- 
er of his own hum- 
ble business, he avoids 
quarrels like a Quaker; 
but when once the battle 
is set in defense of his 
home or his person, he 
will hold the defile to 
death, and though hosts 
come against him and 
overwhelm utterly, yet 
none will find any flaw 
in his bravery. No living 
creature ever saw the 
woodchuck show _ the 
white flag, and, by all the 
gallant ghosts of history, 
none ever will so long 
as his tribe endures! 
The river banks, where Bill and I pres- 
ently appeared, were ideal ground. The 
river, long ago, had cut a wide, irregular 
groove for the whole length of the fertile 
Vermont valley. Smaller streams flowing 
in from the sides dug numberless small 
gullies. The place was well grassed and 
watered, the sandy banks made burrowing 
easy, and all was within comfortable raid- 
ing distance of the clover and grain crops 
that Briggs grew on these fat old lands. 
We skirmished a short distance along 
the rim until Old Bill found a likely bur- 
row and sat himself methodically down, 
as was his custom. The farm orchard, just 
bursting into bloom, was at his back, and 
beneath the trees a few lazy chickens gos- 
sipe d while they scratched for food. 
“Naow, Hurl,” he remarked, with a 
glance at the westering sun and then con- 
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firming, or deranging, this esti- 
mate with another glance at a 
dubious old watch, “it’s jest 
about three o'clock. A mite airly 
for the woo’chucks, but they'll 
be comin’ aout tu git their sup- 
pers in abaout a hour f’m naow. 
Be you a-goin’ tu set er foller?” 

I elected to “foller” and, after 
pushing a half dozen of the stub- 
by, flat-nosed cartridges into the 
rifle’s magazine, moved on to 
hunt the gullies one by one, leav- 
ing Old Bill to “set.” His short, 
squat figure dressed in ragged, 
shiny garments, his bleary eyes, 
his bristle of whiskers spreading 
over a wrecked visage well 
marked with “rum blossoms,” 
he might have posed as the 
typical pot-hunter—lazy, cruel, 
thoughtless, quite insensible to 
the delights of any exercise of 
skill, and indifferent to the stir- 
ring beauties of the young spring 
world spread about him. Though 
he looked not at all unlike a 
woodchuck, sitting stolidly there 
in the sunshine, I reflected that 
the “Red Monk” of the meadow 
was infinitely the finer, more 
admirable animal of the two. 

A heap of silvery sand some seventy-five 
yards across a gully presently caught my 
eye. A brown object two or three inches 
high projected above the earthwork. A 
woodchuck lay there, sprawled out like a 
puppy and soaking up the sunshine. With 
a ‘scope sight and a modern high velocity 
chuck rifle, the shot would have been easy ; 
but the old ’73 required an accurate knowl- 
edge of range, and the iron sights made a 
dim target only dimmer. 

A cloud of sand and dust bursting from 
the burrow indicated a low shot, but it was 
not too low, after all. The bullet had fur- 
rowed the top of the sandpile and caught a 
grizzled, battle-scarred old forager plump 
behind the ear, thus ending his raids on 
the young oat sprouts forever. Here was a 
piece, I reflected, with inward satisfaction, 
that would require more physical exertion 
in the eating than it had the taking, and I 
hung the old fellow in a tree for Bill to 
pick up later. 

In the warm gullies as I passed, the 
ground was white with the ivory blossoms 
of the bloodroot, and in other spots the 
yellow of the dogtooth violet glowed 
against its delicately mottled leaves. A 
pair of orioles flashed like sparks where 
they built their airy balcony in a giant elm. 
On the river bank below were a couple of 
boys happily engaged in catching bull- 
pout—a recreation that spoke as signifi- 
cantly of the season as any other of the 
millions of tokens that Nature set forth 
for the wayfaring man to read. 


HE woodchucks were now out of 

their burrows to feed, and in every 
ravine or grass plot I saw one or two, or 
else heard the derisive whistle of some 
wary individual that had sighted me first 
and plunged into his dugout. A dozen shots 
gave me all the woodchucks that I thought 
Old Bill’s lazy back could carry; so I 
gathered them up and started to return. 
Once when I fired at a big black chuck 
standing erect on his gravel pile in a 
meadow, a far-away voice called, “Take 
keer where ye’re shootin’ !” 

The big bullet, glancing from a stone, 
had gone bumbling away down the 
river harmlessly, but the wail of its flight 
had carried far on the quiet air and 
alarmed a man in a field five hundred 
yards away! He asserted that it had 
passed “skasely ten foot over his head!” 
and I knew better than to rouse his indig- 
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Looking out yon his haven as the stump 


nation by pointing out his mistake. Instead 
I apologized and spread out the dead 
woodchucks, whereupon he forgot his 
grievance and bade me continue my hunt. 
One fault of the old black powder rifles 
for this sport was that the big, slow lead 
slugs, once started, were hard to stop, and 
often wandered about the countryside for 
some seconds before coming finally to rest. 
A well-flattened forty-four would howl, 
wail, whine and whistle in such alarming 
fashion as to scare a whole neighborhood, 
and too much of this sort of thing would 
put the farm occupants “on the hump,” as 
the British say. Woodchuck snipers are 
generally welcome, but no one likes to be 
shelled into the cellar on an agreeable 
spring afternoon. 


"lan best rifle for the sport is one that 
drives a light bullet at a velocity suf- 
ficiently high to cause it to burst the in- 
stant it strikes. If the report is light and 
sharp, so much the better. The reverbera- 
tion of a heavy caliber often causes need- 
less alarm, and it is certainly an obligation 
upon all sportsmen—as well as being good 


Equipment of the original chuck hunter 





common sense—to refrain from 
annoying those upon whose 
premises they shoot. 

As I neared Old Bill's lair I 
heard the roar of his gun, fol- 
lowed after a few seconds by the 
sharp, angry barking of a dog. A 
ridiculous tableau met my gaze 
when I came up to the rim of the 
gully. 

In a hardhack tree on the 
slope I saw Old Bill. A shepherd 
dog pranced in a frenzy about 
the trunk. Old Bill, his fat car- 
cass wedged uncomfortably 
among the angular branches, 
some eight feet from the ground, 
hugged the biggest of these and 
wept piteously. 


N a near-by hummock sat 

Ephraim Briggs, the owner 
of the farm. His voice was rough 
and his words were harsh as he 
addressed Bill, but I saw deep in 
his eye the unmistakable twinkle 
of merriment. A Plymouth Rock 
pullet that showed evidences of 
having been recently shot to 
death by musketry lay beside 
Old Bill’s gun and seemed to ex- 
plain the situation. 

“Naow, then, you dummed hen-snatch- 
in’ critter,” said Briggs to my miserable 
companion, “I’ve a good notion tu blow 
ye outen that tree wi’ your own gun! Or 
else pull ye daown sos’t the dog can git at 
ye! Ketched him right in the act o’ killin’ 
that pullet, the dummed lazy thief! Tain't 
the first one, neither, I'll bet ye!” 

Old Bill said nothing, merely clung 
tighter to the limb and sniveled the harder. 
Looking at the poor wretch, one knew not 
whether to blame or pity him. 

Briggs caught up the dog by the collar. 
“Naow, you dummed thief, git daown outa 
there and start fer home. I'll hold Ponto 
until you git to that fence yonder, an’ then 
I'll turn him loose!” 

Ponto, growling and cursing bloodthirst- 
ily, seemed bent on proving to the world 
that he was in no sense responsible for his 
amiable name. Bill, however, was quite 
shrewd enough to know that it was far 
better to take his chances with the dog 
than with the dog’s lean, formidable mas- 
ter. So, having no real choice in the matter 
anyway, he climbed clumsily down from 
his perch, still whimpering and sniveling, 
and set off across the orchard, casting 
fearful, sidewise glances toward the ex- 
pectant dog as he went. 

When he reached the fence and had 
scrambled over it, a tremendous and in- 
stantaneous change came over him. Gone 
like a powder flash was the lazy, slothful, 
shambling creature whom we knew as Old 
Bill Stinger. With one purposeful gesture, 
he shed these things and leaped like a fire 
horse into a full, hard gallop. It was the 
sharpest exercise he had ever taken. The 
dog raced away after him, making eager, 
ferocious noises in his throat. My grow- 
ing fears for Bill’s safety were relieved by 
Briggs. “Ponto won't hurt the ol’ cuss,’ 
he assured me, laughing outright at the 
flying, flapping, dust- shrouded figures. 
“He'll just yip an’ bark an’ snap his teeth, 
but he won't bite nobody. Old Bill won't 
find that out, though, until he’s half-way 
home !” 

The scurrying figures disappeared be- 
hind a rise of ground, and a minute later 
they shot into view again and streaked 
across the landscape. Old Bill's long-tailed 
coat was flapping wildly, but he ran with 
an energy and unwavering determination 
that I had not supposed he possessed. They 
passed from sight, and in a little time the 
dog came back (Continued on page 89) 
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Solving she Rabbit Riddle 


Does the snowshoe grow a new coat or change the color of the old one? 


By A. J. DALRYMPLE 





Twenty minutes before this 
picture was taken, the bunny 
was snou-white. Prof. Hadwen 
plucked the white-tipped fur 
during the spring moult 


N a frosty December 
morning Johnny Jame- 
son, bush farm boy of 
the Riding Mountains 

in Manitoba, left the house, 
broke a trail through the snow 
and disappeared in the woods. 
He returned about noon with 
a live snowshoe rabbit. It was 
the fifth he had trapped in a 
month. 

Johnny didn’t want the snow- 
shoes for food or pelts, and he 
was too busy to hunt for the 
fun of it. He was making a 
contribution to science at so 
much cash per rabbit. The ani- 
mals were ordered by Prof. 
Seymour Hadwen, D.V.Sc., 
F.E.S., F.R.S.C., of the animal 
research department, University of Saskatchewan, at Saskatoon. 

Professor Hadwen wanted the rabbits for experimental pur- 
poses. After spending several years studying the changing colors 
of wild animals, he has come to the conclusion that rabbits do not 
change color entirely for protection against the onslaughts of 
the bunny hunters, but don white overcoats to keep warm in 
winter. Thus does science explode one more age-old world 
belief. 

Of all those interested in the shattering of credos, the bunnies 
themselves were most upset. Cheated of their liberty to satisfy 
research workers, they vented their spite on the keepers of the 
university pens. They scratched and fought and squealed. When 
placed in hutches, they became as vicious as a cornered lynx. 
Furiously they spent their short-lived strength. They turned on 
each other. One died of wounds. The rest were separated. That 
was a year ago. Since then the laboratory work has shown 
results. 

Two rabbits were placed outside-in open cages for the winter. 
They were exposed to the same wintry blasts as they would 
have faced if they had their freedom. The other two were taken 
inside and kept snug and warm beside a steam radiator. The 
tests on the changing color of rabbits were under way. 

Experiences in the arctic tundras and experiments in the 
laboratory have convinced Professor Hadwen that the changing 
color of animals’ hair from dark to light is not entirely due to 
a need for defensive or offensive protection. That is to say: if a 
hunted being profits by poor visibility while its summer or winter 
coat blends with its surroundings, that is only so much good 
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Snowshoe rabbit during proc- 
ess of change from brown to 
white in early winter 





luck for the beast. By the same token, the scientist gives slight 
credence to the theory that fur changes color to enable animals 
to stalk prey with a greater degree of success. Many carnivorous 
animals hunt by night and by scent alone. 

The seasonal conversions affect only four Canadian mam- 
mals. They are the rabbit, arctic fox, weasel and lemming. 
The lemming is a little fellow of the mouse family, found in the 
North. The rabbit lives in the open all winter. The Arctic fox 
is described as a creature that “follows the ice”; that is, one 
that moves about but always keeps within the snow line during 
the winter. The other two are out-of-doors most of the time. 
None of these animals hibernates like the big black bear that 
sleeps-in during the winter, living off his own fat, or the tiny 
gopher that subsists on a store of grains and grasses. 

Since the rabbit, for instance, lives in the open, Professor 
Hadwen maintains that its first requirement is that it be 
comfortable all year round. It must be able to survive the piti- 
less rays of the July sun and the terrors of the Northern winter. 
In summer it needs a coat to shed the burning shafts. In winter 
it should soak up solar warmth. The scientist who is convinced 
that color variations take place to assure necessary comfort says 
the white coat radiates heat and permits warmth to get down 
near the skin. The brown hair tends to absorb heat waves and 
prevents them reaching the 
hide. 

To express it in terms of 
humans and to support his be- 
liefs, Professor Hadwen points 
out that fair-haired persons 
suffer sunburn more readily 
than their dark-haired broth- 
ers. The flesh of the fair person 
contains less pigment, or color, 
which offers resistance to heat. 
Blondes cannot stand the sun’s 
scorchings as well as brunettes. 


URING the winter the 
sun’s rays, though not 
any too hot, are sufficient to 
provide a certain amount of 
warmth for the rabbit. In 


A nice new winter coat of 
white except one little spot 
near the tail 





the spring moulting season the white overcoat is discarded and 
replaced by summer dress. ’ 

The presence of pigment in the hair and skin forms the basis 
of Professor Hadwen’s findings. Pigment minimizes any adverse 
effects of light. Pigment is found in brown hair. In white fur 
none is visible to the naked eye. 

Since the color is a protection for the underlying tissues, 
Professor Hadwen believes this is its purpose as opposed to 
the idea that the alterations take place to render the animal 
invisible or nearly so. As further proof, he observes that some 
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Solving the Rabbit Riddle 


winters there is little or no snowfall. At such times the rabbit 
changes color just the same. Then the white fur against a snow- 
less background not only ceases to be a protection but possibly 
becomes a disadvantage to the hunted animal. 

On the other hand, it is true that some winters the color fades 
before the advent of the cold weather, but it may be argued that 
the change has become seasonal through long inheritance. Cer- 
tainly it has been proved in the university pens that in the first 
year: at least, the keeping of bunnies in a summer temperature 
all winter has little effect on the switching from white to brown. 


AVING made the almost startling statement that the color 

_ does not change purely as a protective measure and having 
outlined his reason for arriving at this conclusion, Professor 
Hadwen shatters another belief long held by scientists. He 
claims the autumnal change may hardly be considered as a 
moult, as the amount of hair lost at that time is but a small 
percentage of the coat. This means that only a few of the brown 
hairs fall out while the hair is changing to white. Properly 
speaking, the brown coat simply undergoes a process of bleaching. 

This may clear up a perplexing question that has bothered 
scientists in different parts of the world for many years. As 
far back as 1869, F. H. Welsh ite 
studied these changes, and 
since then scientists have 
been giving no small amount 
of attention to the phenome- 
non. As late as 1918, Dr. 
E. W. Nelson in his book 
Large Mammals of North 
America said, “It has been 
definitely proved that both 
seasonal changes are due to 
moult.” 

At a meeting of the Royal 
Society held in Winnipeg last 
May, Professor Hadwen de- 
livered a paper on animal col- 
oration. He presented facts 
similar to those given here, 
and pertinently asked if it were 


Not a cob of corn but a rabbit 

hair under the microscope. 

This section shows both white 
and brown hair 


Snowshoe rabbit after the brown has completely changed to white 
in early winter 


reasonable to suppose that nature would call upon an animal 
to shed its entire coat in the fall just when it needed it most. 

Continuing, he produced the fruits of many years of research, 
which included the study of hair of live animals, peltries and 
furs. He found that the white fur is not new growth but in 
reality old brown hair, much of it weakened, broken down and 
faded. Furthermore, he discovered that in the spring the casting 
of white hair unmasked a second or brown layer of the coat 
and that the white broke off at the junction of the two sections. 
The white then, as so much fluff, floatéd off on the wind in the 
process of moult. 

This statement brings out the fact that the rabbit’s fur is 
composed of four-color hairs. This is true even in winter when 
the rabbit appears white. In reality, only the surface of the 
fur is “tipped” with white. Below there is a brown layer which 
in turn gives way to a tawny shade, while at the base the hair 
is blue. 

These four colors play an important part in keeping the 
animal in fit condition to withstand the elements. Here is the 









, Across section of fur in winter, 
*| showing that a white rabbit 
really has four colors in the 
fur. The tips of the hairs are 
white. Below is a brown layer. 
Next is a tawny shade, and 
near the skin a blue section 


explanation. White hair reflects 
the harmful heat rays but ab- 
sorbs little heat. The reflec- 
tions, however, go from one 
hair to another and finally 
reach the brown hair. Were it 
not for this color, the heat 
would go on down and prob- 
ably burn the skin. But brown 
hair, like black, is a poor 
conductor. Hence the heat 
remains in the hair and forms 
a warm layer between the an- 
iki imal’s body and the outside 
cold air. In summer there is no 
white hair to catch the rays. The brown hair, of course, absorbs 
heat, but does not conduct it through to the skin; therefore the 
rabbit is not scorched. 

In this way Professor Hadwen shows that the rabbit is quite 
as happy in his surroundings as well-situated humans are in 
theirs. He says there is no foundation for the pity aroused in 
the minds of readers by writers of animal stories who picture 
shivering, suffering beasts of the wastelands and thus create a 
mawkish sentiment for which no reason exists. 


HE man on the street may ask why humans keep comfort- 

able by wearing colors which are the direct opposite of those 
given to animals. Man wears dark clothing in winter and light 
apparel in summer. Professor Hadwen gives this explanation: 
sun helmets worn by Northerners in the tropics are of white 
material on the outside. The white is designed to deflect the sun's 
rays. But there is an inner layer of some darker material to 
absorb any heat that gets through; otherwise the headgear 
would be useless. 

Palm Beach suits of white are often made of shiny material 
calculated to throw off the heat. White blinds often have an 
inside layer of darker material to prevent heat passing through 
to the room beyond. 

Three changes mark the rabbit’s color transformation from 
brown to white. One is due to gas bubbles forming in the hair. 
These bubbles break up light and make white hair. A second 
change is due to the shrinking of the core of the fiber. This 
results in a shiny strip around the hair, leaving a white appear- 
ance. A third change is noticeable when air gains entrance to 
the gas bubbles. 

Millions of miniature explosions in the hair cells accompany 
this change from brown to white, according to Professor Had- 
wen. Many explosions take place in a single hair. Rabbit hair is 
composed of hundreds of small cells. Under the microscope 
the filaments look not unlike a cob of corn. Each cell has the 
appearance of a grain. In the autumn the cells become dry and 
brittle. They fill with gas bubbles. These burst. The hairs be- 
come mere shadows—white shadows of their former selves. 

The transformation does not take place quickly, however. 
There is a preliminary period when the ears and feet whiten. 
Then in about three weeks the whole process is completed. Al- 
though the changes come rapidly at times, there are millions 
of cells affected, and some fibers are slower to action than others. 
This accounts for the rabbit’s “spotty” (Continued on page 75) 
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Boats | Have ished Krom 


A wide variety of water-craft as aids to sportsmen 


By VAN CAMPEN HEILNER 


OATS are probably the most ro- 
mantic things that ever existed. 
Since the dawn of man they have 
been instrumental in the life of na- 
tions, in the widening of frontiers. The 
navies of the world, from the war canoes of 
the savage and the oar-propelled galleys of 
the ancients down to the modern dread- 
nought, have built up or destroyed empires. 

Islands are absolutely dependent upon 
boats. Without them, the people die. In 
many cases their sole living is wrested 
from the sea; in nearly all, their clothing 
and necessities come to them over the 
water. Without vessels of some descrip- 
tion, the world would perish. 

In the pursuit of my favorite pastime I 
have traveled in and fished from a wide 
variety of craft, both large and small. 
From the balsa of Peru, a sort of sailing 
raft, to the bidarka of arctic seas, made 
from the skin of a seal, a wide assortment 
of boats “which I have known” lie in be- 
tween. I have been dismasted in schooners, 
wrecked twice, capsized many times, and 
seasick in nearly every shape of hull that 
ever floated. But I loved it, I still love it, 
and will always go back for more. 

My earliest recollections are of the 
Jersey bankskiff, but before the days of 
engines, when they were oar-propelled. In 
my extreme youth, my home being on the 
Jersey coast, a bankskiff came as second 
nature. The kindly Coast Guards who saw 
fit to let me accompany them offshore in 
their leisure moments always let me take a 
pull at the sweeps. Then came the day of 
the gas engine, and I owned my own bank- 
skiff! In fact, I have worn out three of 
them on the friction sands of my beloved 
Jersey. 

Probably a more seaworthy craft than 
the bankskiff, or Seabright dory, as it is 
sometimes called, never existed. I would 
trust myself in it when I would fear to be 
on an ocean liner. The life boats of the 
Coast Guard Service are patterned on its 
general lines, and they must be seaworthy. 

I have seen bankskiffs live in seas where, 
other vessels were going 
down. They are like 
corks. They may receive 
a terrible beating, but 
they will live, and that is 
the main thing after all. 
I don’t mean bankskiffs 
with sails or with cabins, 
though they are both ex- 
cellent, but the common 
open skiff that is used by 
the lobster and hand-line 
fishermen from Sandy 
Hook southward. 

Then there is the 
Barnegat ‘“sneakbox,” 
probably the most useful 
and at the same time 
most utterly useless boat 
that was ever developed. 
It was built for a pur- 
pose; and though it 
serves that purpose ex- 
cellently, it is no good 
for anything else. While 
I have used them prin- 
cipally for shooting, I 
have fished out of them, 
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A fishing boat should be steady 


but they make poor fishing boats. 

Modeled somewhat on the lines of an 
Eskimo kayak, the sneakbox is a decked- 
over craft, with an opening in which the 
occupant kneels and rows, facing toward 
the bow. A hatch goes over the opening, so 
the boat and contents can be locked up warm 
and dry for the night. On the bottom is a 
pair of brass sled runners, so the boat 
may be pulled over the ice and in and 
out of air oles. It adapts itself well 
for conceal. ent. The gunner cuts a notch 
in the soc p»ank, into which he pulls the 


Launching a bongo through the surf at Santa Elena, Ecuador 





boat, and when lying down is completely 
covered but for his head. The deck also 
serves to stack decoys on. 

There is a centerboard well which may 
be used for a centerboard if the craft is to 
be sailed or through which to thrust a 

“jab-board” to hold the boat stationary 
—_ setting out decoys. Sailing used to 
be the favorite mode of progression of 
the sneakbox, the sail being on a short 
mast which could quickly be unstepped 
and taken aboard. Of late years the out- 
board engine has taken the place of the sail. 

Old-timers tell of sailing across the ice 
in the winter, into and out of air-holes 
with the greatest ease and surprising 
speed. The sneakbox was originally 
planned for shooting in the ice, for carry- 
ing decoys, and for concealment, and for 
this purpose nothing can touch it. As a 
fishing boat it is not recommended. 


REMEMBER the bongos, curious 

craft hollowed out of logs, in which 
Dr. R. C. Murphy, the famous ornithol- 
ogist, and I, made many a precarious trip 
when we were studying the bird and fish 
life of the coast of Peru and Ecuador. 
How they ever stayed upright in the 
water was a mystery. Sometimes they 
didn’t. One black night, with a heavy sea 
rolling in on the beach at Santa Elena, 
we attempted to run the surf with two 
native Indians in a bongo. We, the Indians, 
rifles, cameras and equipment were all 
catapulted into the air and rolled ashore 
in a shouting, weltering mass of foam and 
disaster. That we were not struck by the 
pursuing bongo was a miracle. 

Then there was the time I attempted to 
roll over in a bidarka, a craft used by the 
native Aleuts of the North Pacific. I had 
seen the Eskimos do it, and it looked easy. 
I had heiped the Coast Guards at home 
roll over in their life boats and right them. 
But try it in a bidarka or a kayak! It was 
a month before I got the last of the salt 
water out of me, to say nothing of several 
large pieces of kelp which I had swallowed 
in the excitement. 

One of the best known 
and most widely usedtype 
of craft in our North- 
eastern States is the 
Adirondack guide boat. 
If you are accustomed to 
them, they are easily 
handled and row very 
swiftly. But you mustn't 
step anywhere except in 
the middle, or over they 
go. The oars are fast- 
ened as a rule in the 
oarlocks. When rowing, 
one must cross his hands 
on each stroke, or skin 
his knuckles. 
nee My first experience 
with this type of boat 
came many years ago, 
when I was fishing for 
whitefish in Lake Clear 
with my good friend Dr. 
Charles C. Trembley of 
Saranac Lake. Doc fin- 
“eeen._— ished one of his famous 
stories, and I laughed so 
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Boats I Have Fished From 


~m nite, 


In the boat in the foreground the author once made a three weeks’ cruise 


hard that I thought we were both going 
overboard. “Sit still, you fool!” he shout- 
ed. “Do you want to tip this boat over 
and lose all our whitefish?” 

In the West Indies the popular type of 
craft is a small round-bottomed sort of 
dory with an unstepable mast, which may 
be either sailed or sculled. The natives 
hardly ever row. A notch cut in the stern, 
in which they lay their long sculling oar, 
is the nearest approach to an 
oar-lock. I have had natives 
scull me for hours on end 
without ever seeming to tire, 
and the speed they can attain 
is surprising. I once wit- 
nessed a sculling race in the 
Bahamas, one of the most 
amazing spectacles it has 
ever been my lot to see. The 
remarks passed between the 
variouscontestants were alone 
worth the price of admission. 


HE open cockpit boat is 

the back-bone of the 
American fishing fleet. On 
fresh or salt water you will 
find it either as the principal 
or the auxiliary to a fishing 
community. I have fished in 
every conceivable kind of 
open boat. I have seen the 
engines in the center, in the 
stern, even in the bow. I have 
fished from boats which used 
airplane propellers, in boats with tunnels, 
“one-lungers,” side-wheelers, stern-wheel- 
ers, dugouts, rafts and “bug-eyes.” 

A person who for the first time views a 
Chesapeake “bug-eye” may think that the 
vessel has recently passed through a 
strong blow and had her masts slightly 
bent. They are set at such a rakish angle 
that one wonders what prevents them 
from toppling down on the deck at the 
first puff. The designers have their own 
ideas as to why this unusual rig is supe- 
rior to others. Perhaps, like the Barnegat 
sneakbox, they serve their purpose. 

Not far from Norfolk, Virginia, I once 
went “crab fishing” in an unusual rig. 
The boat itself was ordinary enough, but 


on the side was a large wheel over which 
the crab line was run. This line was set 
with hundreds of baits. The beginning of 
it was placed over the wheel or drum, and 
as the various baits came to the surface, 
a crab was generally found attached to it. 
As the bait came up to the wheel and 
passed over it, the crab fell into a net held 
in the hands of one of the fishermen. The 
boat, running at a slow speed, “ran up” 








Shooting clay targets from the deck of a yacht 


the set line for its full length. A most un- 
usual method of fishing. 

Another time I made a trip out of 
San Pedro, California, on a Jap cannery 
boat. These boats are generally built by 
the canneries, and the fishermen pay for 
them out of the fish they bring in. They 
are sturdy craft, built to withstand almost 
any weather. On the stern is a huge tank, 
invariably painted red, in which the live 
bait is kept. 

The vessel, about forty-odd feet in 
length, pursues its course over the best 
“grounds.” Standing by the tank, one of 
the Japs would continuously dip into it 
with a sort of glorified goldfish net and 
scatter on the bosom of the broad Pacific 


quantities of the live anchovies with which 
the tank was filled to the brim. A close 
watch was kept astern to see if the “pack” 
had picked up the scent. The instant 
tuna or albacore were noticed following 
the stream of bait which poured over the 
side, the boat was stopped and the fish- 
ermen went to work. 

Long bamboo poles they used, and 
barbless hooks baited with anchovy or 
sardine. Their lines were 
little more than the length of 
their poles. The instant their 
bait was overboard, they had 
a strike, and just as quickly 
the fish was jerked aboard 
into the fish bin, where he 
automatically unhooked him- 
self. I had often heard the ex- 
pression “As quick as you 
could say Jack Robinson,” 
but here I saw proof of it. 

As I said the word “Jack” 
the baited hook was dropped 
overboard to be_ instantly 
seized. As I slowly pro- 
nounced “Rob-in-son” the 
fish was swept aboard into 
the bin, flopped off the hook, 
the hook rebaited and once 
more cast into the sea. All 
this time the fellow with the 
goldfish net stood by the tank 
and incessantly ladled an- 
chovies into the ravenous 
hordes that churned the water 
alongside into a white maelstrom. Some- 
times they hooked monsters which it took 
more than “Jack Robinson” to hand, or 
even that famed word of Rostand’s, “Hip- 
pocampelephantocamelos.” I saw one Jap 
struggle through the whole alphabet on a 
big tuna, only to lose line, pole and all. 


HE times that I have been a guest at 

various camps and aboard yachts, 
traveled in different types of power boats. 
Fishing dories are excellent tenders for 
yachts and serve a dual purpose. At camps 
speed boats are nice to have, for as a rule 
the camp is located some distance from the 
post office or store. At my own camp in 
the Bahamas I (Continued on page 98) 
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Burning Powder 


Shooting exploits of the dean of wildfowlers and shotgun artists 


By FRED KIMBLE and CHARLES 


SYNOPSIS 
During the sixties and seventies every duck 
hunting community had its “champion 
duck shooter of the world.” One after an- 
other these men met Mr. Kimble in com- 
petition and were defeated. Mr. Kimble 
shot a gun he had bored himself and cred- 
ited his success to this remarkable weapon. 
Then Kimble saw the celebrated Doc Car- 
ver break glass balls with a rifle. He tried 
it and was successful. With a friend he 
went out to kill flying ducks with a rifle. 


PART II 

UDHENS there were by the 

hundreds. They were so lazy and 

unafraid that at our approach 

they would scarcely fly enough 
to give us practice. But they were fair 
marks for beginners. My first shot I 
missed. Charlie missed his. I missed my 
second. Charlie likewise. We both scored 
blanks wth the third. About the tenth 
round we began to question our ability 
to hit ducks with a rifle, though neither 
of us said anything about it. We kept 
right on. 

When we were out of ammunition and 
had not touched a feather, Charlie said: 
“Fred, my idea is not so novel as yours, 
but it is more practical. Suppose we stay 
with our shotguns in hunting ducks here- 
after. What do you say; 

“I agree to that.” 

In writing these recollections I have 
made a few statements which I am sure 
are going to cause some shooters to ques- 
tion my knowledge of shooting. Every 
shooter who owns a 100-yard shotgun is 
going to think that I am away behind the 
times when I say that my old muzzle- 
loading guns, with their 80-yard range, 
would outshoot anything made to-day. Yet 
that is the fact. They would. There are no 
100-yard guns made to-day; there never 
were. I doubt if there are any 80-yard guns 
now, or at best there are very few. But 
hoth of my old single-barrel muzzle- 
loaders would kill at that distance. 

A very proper question is this: why 
haven't guns kept even with other inven- 
tions in development, and why should they 
lag while every other mechanical device 
has gone so far ahead? I don’t know the 
answer. But this I do know: that with an 
old muzzle-loading gun, a pouch full of 
the coarsest black powder and another of 
soft lead shot, I could outshoot any 
of the fine expensive guns made to-day. 

There are certain reasons for the 
superiority of our old shooting combina- 
tions. The first is the size of the bore. We 
shot large bores altogether in those days; 
you shoot small bores altogether now. Yet 
every one knows that you decrease the 
efficiency of a shotgun when you cut 
down the bore. To-day a twelve-bore is a 
large gun, almost your largest. But in my 
day it was one of the smallest—a woman’s 
gun or a boy’s. 

The second reason is the size of shot. 
We used larger shot than you do to-day. 
Number threes were my favourite. They 
shot well in a big bore; they would not 
shoot so well in a small bore. And finally, 
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our powder was coarse and black, and it 
gave us more power and range and closer 
patterns. Why? Well, it burned slowly, 
more slowly than modern smokeless pow- 
der, and did not distort the shot as it left 
the muzzle. This is not so of modern 
smokeless powder. It burns so rapidly that 
some of the shot are distorted in every 
load. This destroys perfect patterns. 
When I first moved to California from 
Illinois, I had a ranch near Tulare Lake, 





Fred Kimble in 1880, when at his prime 


then a wonderful wildfowl spot. There 
was no law against market hunting, and 
this was the best place in California for a 
man who wanted to earn his living with 
a shotgun. These gunners used to come to 
my place, and once in a while I went 
hunting with them. 

One day I went out with three market 
hunters for geese. I loaded my own shells 
with powder that I made myself. The 
hunters used ordinary smokeless shells. 
Birds were flying high. All I could get 
in two days’ shoot was 46. Among them, 
the market hunters had 17. When asked 
the secret of my score, I said, “Powder 
has something to do with it.” 


ND then they wanted to know what 
kind of powder I used, and I told them. 
Naturally they wanted some. I made a 
batch, and gave it to them. They came 
back for more. Well, for several seasons 
they kept me busy making my home-made 
powder. I sold over five hundred pounds 
to the hunters, charging 50 cents a pound. 
When I sold out and moved away, they 
said they were sorry to see me go; they 
liked my coarse black powder so well. 
Five years ago I got to talking shoot- 
ing with some of the boys out here in 
Los Angeles, and told them of my ex- 
periences in making powder. I could see 
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that they were just a little inclined to 
doubt all my claims for this miraculous 
powder. So I offered to make a batch, 
load some shells, and let them try it-out. 
One morning I got the simple ingredients 
together and cooked a mess on the kitchen 
stove. Then I dried it in the sun, loaded 
the shells, and delivered them to the club 
grounds before noon. 

A good many of the boys were there to 
see the experiment with what Ed Hedderly 
right away dubbed “Kimble’s Kitchen 
Powder.” I think some of them believed 
that it would not even go off. 

3ut the three shooters who used it 
won first, second and third places for the 
afternoon, and did about as good shooting 
with it as they had ever done in their lives. 
The man who got first place—Earl 
Nutting—broke 25 straight. Adolph 
Stauber got 73 out of 75, and a man 
named Page broke 72 out of 75. 


HAVE never hunted for any other 

motive than sport. I never was a market 
hunter for profit; never needed to be one. 
I had a prosperous business in town. My 
friends and I liked hunting. So we would 
go out whenever we could get away— 
and we could nearly always get away. If 
we killed more than we could use, we 
either sold them in town for a nominal 
price, so that the poor folks could enjoy 
a duck dinner now and then, or we gave 
them away. 

Being a game hog, I have found, is 
altogether a state of mind. To-day a man 
can kill a brace of ducks and be a game 
hog if he wastes his ducks. Then he 
could kill a hundred and be a thorough- 
going sportsman if he saw to it that not an 
ounce of flesh went to waste. That, at 
least, is my view of it, and I am not 
ashamed of any game that I ever killed. 
It was always well used. 

Let me give you an example of how 
my definition applies. Near us, on one of 
our trips, was camped a party from 
Chicago. They were all tenderfeet. I 
doubt if any of them had ever killed a 
duck before; probably they never had 
seen one flying. They hunted a week with- 
out tasting duck until we took pity on 
them and gave them some of ours for 
their larder. All the time we were getting 
our fifty, sixty, one hundred birds a day. 
We knew the habits of our game and how 
to use our guns. They were tyros, and 
usually tyros have no luck. 

Then one night we had such a terrible 
freeze that the river was ice except a 
small channel mid-stream. Here the ducks 
gathered in great thousands. There was 
snow blowing next day, and the birds be- 
came incautious. This was the chance for 
the tenderfeet; and believe me, they made 
the best of it. They could not hit flying 
birds, but a blind man could slaughter 
them a day like this. 

I estimated that they killed three hun- 
dred birds that one day. They retrieve 
not above twenty. They permitted the 
others to drift down-stream and be lost. 
For what reason? Because it was too 
much trouble or too disagreeable to go 
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Burning Powder 


Typical overflow lands near Peoria, Illinois. A favorite hunting ground of Mr. Kimble as it looks to-day 


out into the storm and pole a boat after 
the ducks which had been killed. 

That was bad enough. But just wait 
until I tell you the rest. When they got 
back to Chicago, one of those hunters 
wrote an article which appeared in a 
Chicago daily, condemning me and my 
friends as game hogs. Now I ask you: 
which of us deserved the name? 

I have heard a good deal about market 
hunters. They have been blamed for the 
destruction of wild life. I have known 
dozens of market hunters in Illinois, and 
never found a rascal or game destroyer 
among them. I rather liked the chaps I 
knew. They were all good fellows and, 
what is more, good sportsmen. 

As for their destroying much game, I 
will let you in on a secret: most of them 
were poor shots. They were usually trap- 
pers and fishermen who took the duck 
flight as a means of piecing out their in- 
comes. They shot the common run of open- 
bored 10-gauge shotguns—inferior arms 
—and consequently they did inferior 
shooting. They usually got 25 cents a pair 
for their ducks in town. At that rate, 
you can figure that they would have to 
work mighty hard to earn even wages. 


ped have read accounts of the punt 
guns which the market hunters are 
said to have used to wipe out a flock of 
ducks at a shot. I never saw one of these 
guns on an Illinois water in my life. In 
a book published in England I read about 
them and saw pictures. I can remember 
my astonishment. They were an oddity. 
I never have seen one in real life. 

My biggest day on ducks was when I 
brought home 203 mallards, this with the 
old six-bore. On other days I frequently 
had a score as high as 150. But as a gen- 
eral thing, to kill an even hundred ducks 
was to be getting wonderful shooting. 
I have known old hunters who never ex- 
ceeded forty or fifty birds a day in their 
lives. There are some places now where 
they do as well as that in spite of the 
legal bag limit. 

It was not any easier to kill ducks in 
the sixties and seventies than now. They 


were just as chary; they flew as fast as 
do modern ducks. There were more to 
shoot at, and miss—that was about the 
only advantage we had. 

Trapshooting was the refuge of all 
hunters during the off seasons in those 


days, and I very early drifted into it. 


There were great shots then—men like 
Carver and Bogardus and others. They 
were the idols of youth. No champions 
ever wore their laurels with a higher head 
or with more pride than the professional 
shooters. 

There is no institution in America to- 
day to compare with the old state shoots 
of the last century. The first Illinois shoot 





Mr. Kimble in 1928—age 82 


in which I took part had 150 entries, and 
drew contestants from all over the state. 
It was my first big shoot, and I will never, 
never forget it. 

The shooters were all armed with 
breech-loaders but myself; I had my little 
-gauge muzzle-loader. Breech-loadiny 


guns were just then the rage. Every 
shooter who amounted to anything, or 
thought that he did, had purchased one, 
and I remember the talk of how superior 
they were to the older form. When I 
walked down to register, gun across my 
arm, the other shooters—all of them older 
and with records of success behind them, 
and armed with shiny new breech-loaders 
and shell bags instead of powder horns— 
looked on me with pity and contempt. 


HE shoot was at wild pigeons. Each 

shooter was to try first at ten birds 
at a 21-yard rise. Ties were to be shot 
off at 26 yards. If that didn’t settle it, the 
shooters had to go back to 31 yards and 
shoot at five more birds. 

Out of 150 men, only fifteen killed their 
ten birds, showing how hard it was to 
down those twisting wild pigeons. Among 
the survivors were Capt. A. H. Bogardus, 
then the big champion, and I. Out of the 
fifteen who shot at 26 yards, only Bogar- 
dus and I survived. It was a tie between 
us, and we moved to the 3l-yard line for 
the shoot-off. 

Bogardus was an old-timer at this trap- 
shooting business; it was his profession, 
while I was a beginner and a young man 
of about twenty-five. He knew just what 
to do in a case like that: get me rattled, 
then I would miss; every beginner would. 
So he started bantering me about my gun, 
my youth, my inexperience, and offered to 
bet me $50 that he would beat me in the 
31-yard tie. I took him up. 

We shot at our first five, both with per- 
fect scores; at our second five with like 
result: at the third. We both had perfect 
runs. The pace was hot, but it was he 
who began losing his nerve, not I. He 
wanted me to divide money with him. I 
agreed. The purse was $570. We cach 
took $285, shook hands, and called it a 
draw. 

That was the only money Bogardus 
won during the week, while with the old 
single-barrel I won over $600 besides the 
state medal, dead shot medal and a lot of 
merchandise prizes which had been do- 
nated. And it was (Continued on page 59) 
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Sport with the ringnecks, 
waterfowl and partridges, 
all in one order 


HE Major said if I would only 

come along in mid-October, when 

the upland bird season opened, he 

would show me the best shooting 
ever, lovely weather, a beautiful country to 
ramble over, with a corner of it all to 
ourselves. There would be a good crop of 
birds—Hungarian partridges and pheas- 
ants—and also a few ducks on the side 
and lake trout up to twelve pounds if I 
cared for fishing. 

Now no one with a dozen red blood 
corpuscles in him could turn that down. 
When I have reached the span of years 
where I can turn a deaf ear to such an 
invitation, I hope the S. P. C. A. will 
gently but firmly administer chloroform. 1 
listened to the Major. 

We had some grand days chasing the 
speedy little partridge and the elusive 
ringneck over the sun-laved hilly slopes of 
the yellow hills. The weather had been 
especially ordered for the purpose, and 
autumn nowhere lays her hand more ten- 
derly upon the landscape than here in 
British Columbia. In the bright yellow 
cottonwoods and maples on the lake shore 
and in every ravine up in the hills, there 
was a riotous blare of color that intro- 
duced into the picture a little of the glory 
of the down East. Blue and purple, the 
lake lay in this wondrous color setting. It 
was a sight to make even a hunter pause 
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A Mixed Bag 


in the 


in his eager stride and forget partridges, 
pheasants and such as he fills his eye with 
the beauty of lovely landscapes. 

The season had been open a week when 
we went out to say farewell to it all. 
There was to be a whole day of it—lunch 
afield and all the trimmings. In ordinary 
game fields the date would have meant 
that the cream of the sport had already 
been drawn off, but the Major assured me 
that here the reverse was true. When the 
pheasants were hard hunted among the 
orchards and farm lands of the valley, 
they took to the hills, where they hid in 
the thickets of the little ravines and in the 
sage-brush. 

We were to invade new territory to-day ; 
go up higher to the cres: of the ridge, 
into what I judged to be the holy of 
holies of this stamping ground. We trav- 
eled in state and started out with the 
tardy nonchalance of aristocrats, skim- 
ming across the rippling lake in the canoe 
after breakfast. When you are walking up 
birds of the grouse kind, it is the height 
of folly to sally out in the cold dawn and 
scatter wild birds at their breakfast. It 
is so much easier to rout them out of their 
beds at midday as they sleep with full 
crops. Let the go-to-work-at-eight boys 
have their time in the morning; I will take 
my innings later. 

We lifted the canoe up on some drift- 


we tramped the uplands for birds the lady fished 


By 
HAMILTON M.-LAING 


anagan 


wood beyond reach of possible wash, and 
then, loading lunches in pockets, set off 
up the grassy slopes. There were three of 
us; but only two guns snapped shut with 
that expectant click which seems to spell 
eagerness and anticipation. The third mem- 
ber of this predatory expedition against 


. “Hunk” and “Chink” carried only a 


camera. 

This was a departure. On other days 
my better half had been gently persuaded 
to go fishing. But trolling for trout had 
been off color. The number of fish and 
their length and poundage seemed out of 
proportion to the mileage at the oars, the 
lady figured. No big fish were to be had. 
So to-day she informed us that she was 
coming too. She would not be shunted on 
to any piscatorial side-track. First-hand 
evidence of this bird shooting for her. The 
lady has a weakness for birds anyhow and 
any way—fried or fricasseed, roasted or 
mulliganed. 


O more enticing field prospect could 

lie before the hobnails of a hunter. 
Lightly pastured, the short-grassed gray 
slopes rose to the timbered crest of the 
ridge a thousand feet above. It was the 
southerly exposure. The occasional clumps 
of cactus told the story of aridity—the sort 
of thing the Hungarian partridge, a new 
Canadian, has taken to with an enthusiasm 
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A Mixed Bag in the ee 


that has brought his numbers to a point never reached by the 
native grouse. 

It was rather a deceiving country to the distant eye. Only after 
one got actually into it and discovered the little ravines with 
choke-cherry, hawthorn and snowberry thickets was it plain 
why the wily ringneck retired here when the orchards and fields 
below grew too hot for him. Up here the hunter not only had 
to work for his sport, but had to be able to shoot—to take birds 
on the most difficult angles, up-hill, down-hill, and in all com- 
binations of speed and direction. One never made very big bags, 
but always had a heap of sport making them. 

The Major led off with the enthusiasm “of a boy, forward hand 
far down his 12-gauge, ready for the instant and lightning action 
that so often spelled death to rising partridge and sometimes to 
a double. He knows how to find birds without a dog: It takes a 
childlike optimism and a lot of faith to do things like that. He 
will look up the slope and tell you that there is a covey of par- 
tridge so and so. If you go there with him and find them, he will 
say “There, I told you so!” and if you go there and don't find 
them, he will say the birds were there just the same, but you 
didn’t put them up. 


E cut right across the low flat near the shore, the most fa- 

vored spot in the region for partridge, but did not work it 

as well as usual, as the Major was leading for more distant fields. 
Whir! Whir! What a perfect little upland game bird! He is up 
and off like lightning. No scattering rises ; no warning. The cov- 
ey comes up as a unit; they bunch a trifle, and then “spread and 
speed like cannon balis for the next hollow. This bird is the 
perfect animated target. The shooter who would stop him must 
hase the right correlation of eye and hand—and do it quickly. 
We stopped a bird apiece, which was beginning the day right— 





Never big bags, but a heap of sport making them 


very right, speaking for myself. Beautiful little plump fellows 
these. I am partial to our own native grouse, but in this little 
immigrant that has transplanted himself here so well there 
seems an answer to some of our game-bird problems. Blue 
grouse and sharp-tailed, sometimes numerous on this very 
fange, now were all but gone—temporarily, of course, in one 
of their periodic slumps. And here was this precocious and 
audacious foreigner plentiful and refusing to be driven from 
his own ten acres. 

This very flat had yielded birds every day we had come. In 





Waterfowl, pheasants and Hungarian partridges 


an hour this whizzing covey would be back on the selfsame knoll 
again. The beauty of the little Hunk is that he has a home range 
and sticks to it. There is no driving him into the next county by 
the first volley of the morning, as happens so often with many 
grouse. His flights are short. Yet he is so capable of wing and leg 
and head that he is mighty durable withal. 

A cock pheasant with derisive “Cruck! Cruck!” rose ahead of 
us and dragged his long tail over the hill. The wise old mandarin 
probably didn’t like the way the Major was hanging to that gun. 
If there is anything to make an out and out gambler of a man, a 
believer in luck and chance and a lover of the delightful uncer- 
tainties of life, it is hunting. [Vhir-r! Cock or hen? The breath- 
less suspense of it! To-day you can break up nothing but hen 
parties; tomorrow, on the same ground, you kick up one cock 
after another. 

Whir-r! What a nerve-breaking sound and sight the burst 
away of such a big, gaudy meteor of a bird! He did not get far, 
for he rose fair to either and both guns cracked. 

“Look out now! There are more here!” cautioned the optimist. 


E separated again, and of a sudden, with whir and cackle, 

up burst two great cocks out of the grassy cover—a sight 
to startle even the most expectant. My fellow was just right, and 
I got him. Then I swung right for the other meteor that had been 
in the tail of my eye—a straight cross shot now. As I was feeling 
for that spot a foot ahead of his white choker, my comrade’s gun 
cracked—and missed—and I cut the bird down before the Major 
could pull his other barrel. He had had to wait for that one to get 
out a bit—the best excuse for a miss I know. Which made me 
feel good all over! Usually the Major performs that sort of op- 
eration on my eye. 

“He’s over there—that way more!” So said the better half, ex- 
citedly but firmly, in the role of marker. 

I knew where that Chink had landed and said so and put down 
my cap for marker on a sage-clump. But he was not there. Then 
I did as I was bid to keep the family peace—and he was there 
and dead as King Tut. 

Now we concentrated on the second kill where the Major had 
placed his marker. That bird also was not where he was supposed 
to be. The volunteer marker-down—very near official now—was 
not so certain of the spot this time. We bored into the knee-high 
cover with our eyes and kicked the clumps of grass and sage. It 
was of no use. 

“He’s a dead one, I'll swear!” I guaranteed a kill. 

“Line up. We'll comb the place!” commanded our leader. 
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So we fell in and, taking narrow strips, 
marched up and down the slope, missing 
not a yard of ground. That maneuver 
seemed to prove only that as yet we hadn't 
passed over the right spot, and we present- 
ly gathered for a consultation. 

“He’s there some place!” I stuck to it. 
“I saw his neck double up.” 

“Yes, but his legs may have been all 
right,” consoled the better half, and she 
wondered why a couple of mere men 
chuckled. 

Whir-r! “Cruckity! Cruckity! Cruck- 
Cruck-Cruck !” 

As I live! A cock pheasant with noise 
enough for his whole family burst up be- 
hind me at about fifteen feet and headed 
for the original home of his forebears at 
heav en knows how many miles per. 

“Shoot that fellow!” yelled the Major 
frantically, for both his comrades were in 
his way. 

Seeing that it was my lucky day, with 
my blood up I did as bidden. It is almost a 
certainty that I would have done it any- 
way. He was dead, that wily imbecile of a 
Chink, and we had him in a moment. Then 
we lined up again about the marker. The 
Major said we would find that bird yet, 
but I suspected that he didn’t believe it. 

We were at the turn of the first round 
when, off up the slope about thirty yards 
where the cover was short, my eye caught 
the movement of grass or sage stems and 
a flash of the hundred colors of a racing 
ringneck’s back. With a yell I was off, 
beating the others at the scratch by about 
two yards. I was doing quite well until 
suddenly, behind me, I heard the wing 
thunder and crazy cackle of another cock 
pheasant. 

I checked myself a trifle and saw the 
funniest sight during the bird season. The 
Major was trying to get his hobnails an- 
chored to turn around and point a double 
twelve at a cock pheasant headed for the 
summits—all at the same time. The gaudy 
beast made it, too. I did not try to stop 
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him. Such a feat is utterly beyond my skill, 
and I lack the Major’s optimism. 

Instead I worked my legs in the direc- 
tion of the sage-clump that had moved. 
\When I got there, I found a sage-clump 
and nothing more. But almost at that mo- 
ment I caught sight of another wriggling 
tuft and a flash of color some thirty yards 
ahead, and I fired at it as quickly as I 
could raise my gun, Any means are fair 
with a runner. When I panted over there, 
he was a casualty. Well, that was a lot of 
high-tension thrill to be crammed into a 
few minutes. 

“Goodness! I am excited!” chuckled the 
new marker-down. “I’m always coming. 
I wish I had a gun too.” 

“There may be another one here yet!” 
cautioned the commander-in-chief. 

I advance this as indubitable evidence of 
the highest form of pure, unadulterated 
optimism—four- star, double-proof, aged in 
wood. To expect another on that knoll ! 
And now that respiration and heart-beat 
were again getting back near normal I be- 
gan to see the absurdity of it—six cock 
pheasants in a stag party on a mere few 
square yards! Luck? I have never tried to 
figure just the number of lucky breaks that 
came to us on that knoll—mostly to me. 


Wi routed up nothing more, though 
I suspected that my comrade felt 
sure that there was a cock or two still in 
hiding. I lugged those four birds up to the 
old mine shaft a little distance above us 
and cached them there. We had begun ra- 
ther well, but such a load in pocket would 
have been a kill-joy for the rest of the day. 

Wonderful birds they were! I had never 
seen such. These were none of your little 
green-headed Chinks of the coastal lands, 
the pheasants to which I had been accus- 
tomed, but birds of a heavy Mongolian 
strain, and big at that. Handsome beyond 
all words ot description, and veritable 
little tom turkeys in poundage, a type that 
seems to take more kindly to the arid, hot- 
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and-cold interior than to the humid coast 
region. Crops tightly packed with fruit of 
choke- cherry, snowberry and hawthorn 
told the story of their heft in the pocket. 

Probably their breed really had nothing 
to do with the foregoing behaviour, which 
I vouch for as far as my overwrought 
nervous system could register it. A ring- 
neck has more craft and duplicity and low 
cunning in him, more surprises to the 
square “inch, than any critter with wings. 

Our commander-in-chief said he hoped 
we wouldn’t see any more pheasants for a 
while, as we were going up to the crest of 
the range, where there was the prettiest 
hunting ground he had ever seen. We cut 
diagonally up the grassy knolls, climbing 
easily. The beautiful lake and valley 
spread out below us, and every breather 
for the lungs brought a delight for the eye. 

This was partridge range, and our spells 
of landscaping were but the filler of the 
cake, or the seasoning in our partridge pie. 
Now I saw them buzzing away ahead of 
the Major on the flat below me; now they 
burst out from the rocky knoll above; now 
I surprised a covey in a grassy hollow 
where they could not see me coming. Once 
a covey whirled over a ridge, driven from 
below, and like a dozen smoking baseballs 
curving for the plate whizzed at my head. 
Though they might almost have hit me in 
the head, I was so slow with the swing of 
my gun by comparison that I could not 
catch up and did not fire. 

The next covey that burst over the ridge 
swung by at forty yards, and my bird fel! 
dead. On account of the difficulty of re- 
trieving these birds without a dog I usu- 
ally shot only once. 

“Over there,” counseled the official 
marker, tagging up from the rear. 

How blind the eye can be when called 
on to distinguish the coat of dead par- 
tridge from surrounding dead grass—even 
short cover as here! We differed by only 
a few yards as to location, but searched 
and circled with- (Continued on page 98) 
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RECORD FISH 


A 26Y,-pound lake trout from Trout Lake, Ontario, wins a prize 


RACTICALLY every type of an- 
gling has improved wonderfully 
during the last twenty-five years. 
The change has been due almost en- 
tirely to refinements in tackle. Unfortu- 
nately, this does not apply to the methods 
used to-day in fishing for lake trout. In 
fact, I would say that some of the old- 
timers of fifty years ago used sportier 
methods in angling for this fish than we 
do—methods that, for some unknown rea- 
son, are no longer in use to-day. 

Of course, the lake trout is al- 
most entirely a deep-water fish. 
We know that. It is necessary to 
use tackle that is heavy enough to 
get down to them. But compare 
the tackle used by modern anglers 
with that employed by the famous 
Seth Green almovt a half century 
ago. With the hope that I may stir 
up more interest in this rig, I give 
it in detail as it was described by 
that master angler. 

“The rod line used is a hawser- 
laid striped bass linen line, size 
No. 9. These lines usually come in 
600-feet lengths, but it is rare that 
more than 300 feet are used or re- 
quired. Before using a new line, 
the stretch should be taken out of 
it as much as possible, else it is 
very difficult to strike a fish. In 
fishing, the line should be paid 
out slowly in order to prevent 
fouling, which the position of the 
sinker might otherwise cause. 

“The leader, nine feet in length, 
is of single gut, one size finer than 
salmon gut. It is tied in two sec- 
tions, with a swivel three feet 
from the lower end, and with an- 
other swivel on the gang of hooks. 
A six-ounce sinker is tied on the 
end of the line, and the leader is 
fastened to the line four feet above 
the sinker. It is also advisable to 
place another swivel on the end of 
the leader, to be attached to the 
line, and this swivel should play 
on a round glass bead, which is 
kept in place by a knot on the un- 
der side. The object of the bead is, 
in case the sinker should strike a 
hill, and roll, it will do so without tang- 
ling the leader. 

“The hooks are flatted O’Shaughnessy’s 
No. 8. There are two sets of three each, 
and a single lip hook in a gang; and they 
are tied on, back to back, in the shape of 
a grapnel. For a minnow five inches long, 
the middle set of hooks is placed three 
inches from the upper hook, while the for- 
mer in turn is two inches from the lower 
set. If the minnow is longer or shorter, 
the gang must be correspondingly propor- 
tioned, care being taken always to place 
the hooks in the same relative distances. 
The middle set is placed below the center 
of the gang, because salmon trout (lake 
trout) strike the bait well toward the tail. 
If, therefore, the minnow is not hooked 
below the middle, the trout is quite likely 
to get away with the lower end of the 
bait.” 

After the minnow has been stunned, 
“the upper or lip hook is then run through 
both jaws, fastening them together, while 
one of the lower hooks is inserted near the 
tail, and one of the middle set in the side. 


The minnow should have a slight curve 
when on the hooks, which will give it a 
rotary motion resembling a crippled min- 
now. In trolling in July, August and Sep- 
tember, fish in from fifty to eighty feet of 
water, and keep the bait within a foot of 
the bottom.” 

Compare that with the heavy braided 
copper lines and enormous treble hooks 
used by the majority of present-day fisher- 
men. Tackle such as Seth Green’s, of 
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course, requires care in handling; but 
when you land a nice laker on such tackle, 
you have been angling—and not dredging. 
Unfortunately, the lake trout is seldom 
obliging enough to come to the surface, 
but it is not his nature to do so and we 
have to adopt our needs to meet the condi- 
tions. This is no reason, however, for us- 
ing tackle that not even a swordfish could 
break away from. 


HE only section of the country in 

which lake trout are found close to 
the surface at almost all seasons of the 
year is in the Great Lakes, especially in 
Lake Superior and in the northern parts 
of Lakes Huron and Michigan. The water 
in these lakes seldom goes above 55 de- 
grees and in some parts never goes above 
35 degrees, even during the summer 
months. 

There is perhaps no member of the 
family Salmonidae that is more adversely 
affected by high water temperatures than 
the lake trout. I believe it was also our 
friend Seth Green who performed a rather 


interesting experiment to demonstrate 
this fact. For the purpose he used a 
Pacific salmon from California, an At- 
lantic salmon, a “California trout” (prob- 
ably the rainbow), a grayling, a brook 
trout and a lake trout. The latter was the 
first to succumb, before the water had 
reached a temperature of 74 degrees. The 
brook trout was next, and the rest came 
along in the following order: grayling, 
“California trout,” Atlantic salmon and 
lastly, the Pacific salmon. 

This is, I think, proof posi- 
tive that the laker is strictly 
a cold-water fish, which is about 
the same as saying it is a deep- 
water fish. Its range substantiates 
this fact, for, according to Jordan 
and Evermann, it “is found in most 
large lakes from New Brunswick 
and Maine, westward throughout 
the Great Lakes region and to 
Vancouver Island, thence north- 
ward to northern Alaska, Hudson 
Bay and Labrador.” 

Any lake trout over fifteen 
pounds in weight is not to be 
sneezed at. Mr. Jack T. Kemp, 
whose story, “My Trout Lake 
Trout,” appears herewith, was 
successful in landing one which 
weighed 26 pounds and 4 ounces. 
This is certainly a dandy. 

I think Mr. Kemp used very 
sensible tackle in catching it. This 
consisted of a True Temper steel 
rod, which is of the rapier type 
and has plenty of action. Also a 
Meek reel, a Black Neptune line 
and a Jarvalin spoon. The fish 
was taken on July 12, 1928, in 
Trout Lake, Ontario. 


MY TROUT LAKE TROUT 
By Jack T. Kemp 


“CNEE that point over there? 
asked Sig Olson, guide, 
author, teacher. “That’s where I 
get my trout in this lake.” 
sail We were paddling down Trout 
Lake, that particular Trout Lake 
which lies just north of Crooked 
Lake— a lovely body of water which ter- 
minates in the beautiful Curtain Falls of 
the international boundary waters in the 
Quetico reserve of Ontario. 

The point in question was a typical 
rocky promontory stretching out two hun- 
dred feet into the rippling water—sheer- 
faced, pine-topped. The sun was low; camp 
had still to be made; so, on that night, 
a look of anticipation was all we cast in 
that direction. 

The day’s travel had been arduous, and 
we slept late the next morning—that is, 
relatively late. Breakfast over, “Doc” and 
I rigged our rods for deep trolling. As the 
waters were still cool, we decided to try 
first the silk lines in preference to the 
copper wire ones which we had rigged up 
for the particular task in view. The trout 
had probably not gone very deep yet. So 
on my 24-pound-test line went the Jarvalin 
spoon, with a four-ounce sinker dangling 
ahead of it. 

Across the lake we went; in went the 
spoons. Past the point we paddled, some 
three hundred (Continued on page 100) 
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GAME CONFERENCE RECOM- 
MENDATIONS 


HE Sixteenth American Game Con- 

ference, which was in session in New 
York City December 2nd and 3rd, consid- 
ered a great many extremely important 
subjects concerning the perpetuation of 
American wild life. The discussions and 
addresses were too extensive to be covered 
here, but the official declarations of the 
Conference, which were included in the 
resolutions adopted, may be stated. They 
were as follows in condensed form: 

Alaska Game. More adequate protection 
through increased appropriations for Alas- 
ka fur-bearing and game animals was 
urged. Additional warden service and 
equipment for better control is needed. 
Only seven wardens are now employed for 
the entire territory of Alaska. Additional 
funds for the control of coyotes and wolves 
are needed. Criticism of the bounty on the 
American eagle in Alaska was expressed. 

Chesapeake-Albemarle Canal. Follow- 
ing the disclosure of the destruction of 
plant life in Currituck Sound and Back 
Bay by salt water, explained in a report to 
the Conference of a four-year scientific 
study, Congress was petitioned to author- 
ize immediate construction of a lock in the 
Chesapeake-Albemarle Canal to prevent 
the flow of salt water into these extensive 
waterfowl and fishing areas. 

Animal Trap Contests. The trap con- 
tests conducted by the American Humane 
Association for the purpose of stimulating 
inventive genius to produce a more humane 
trap for taking fur-bearing animals were 
endorsed. 

Tariff on Game. Opposition to the col- 
lection of a tariff duty on game imported 
for stocking purposes or killed by sports- 
men in foreign countries was expressed 
and recommended to Congress. 

National Committee on Wild Life Leg- 
islation. The work of this committee, cre- 
ated by the International Association of 
Game, Fish and Conservation Commis- 
sioners in procuring the passage of the 
Migratory Bird Conservation Act, was 
commended. 

Migratory Bird Restrictions. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture was asked to pro- 
mulgate such further restrictions as in his 
opinion are needed to reduce the volume 
of annual killing of migratory game birds. 

Protection for Conservation Officers. 
Congress was asked to give the same pro- 
tection to Federal conservation officers 
against assault and injury as is accorded 
by the Federal laws to employees and offi- 
cers of the postal service and other Fed- 
eral police officers. 

Biological Survey Endorsed. The work 
of the United States Bureau of Biological 
Survey was heartily endorsed, and Con- 
gress was urged to provide greater appro- 
priations so as to permit the employment 
of an adequate number of Federal ‘game 
protectors for enforcing the provisions of 
the Migratory Bird Treaty Act. 

Prairie Chicken Investigation. The in- 
vestigation of the prairie chicken conducted 
by the Conservation Commission of Wis- 
consin was commended, and further con- 
tinuation of this important work was rec- 
ommended. 

Alabama Quail Disease. A new and un- 
known disease which appears to afflict 
quail in shipment was referred to as re- 
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quiring intensive study. The United States 
Bureau of Animal Industry was asked to 
continue studies of this disease, already be- 
gun. 

Grouse and Rabbit Diseases. Available 
state and private resources being inade- 
quate for the study of the complex 
question of grouse diseases and related 
problems in rodents and predators, it was 
recommended that a rabbit study be under- 
taken on an inter-state and international 
scale with concurrent investigations inde- 
pendent but cooperating by the Canadian 
and United States governments. Such a 
study pertains to forestry as well as to 
game. An additional appropriation of 
25,000 per year for such a study under 
the McNary-McSweeny bill was recom- 
mended to Congress, as well as parallel 
action in Canada. 

The House Cat Problem. The Confer- 
ence, in view of the great destructiveness 
of wandering house cats, recommended 
that all states enact legislation to restrict 
the numbers of vagrant cats. 


GAME KILL DOUBLED 
HE New York Department of Con- 


servation has recently completed 
checking up the reports on the kill of game 
in 1927 and found that the kill had doubled 
in seven years. 

Allowing for more complete reports 
than in 1920, the result indicates that the 
system‘of propagation and stocking, con- 
trol of predators and law enforcement is 
producing results. The propagation of 
pheasants has been more than doubled, the 
state now operating four game farms, and 
considerable game has been imported and 
planted. The law enforcement division re- 
ports punishment of 6,311 violators of the 
conservation law during the past year. 


WILD-LIFE PROFIT AND LOSS 


N a recent address, Chief Paul Reding- 

ton of the United States Bureau of Bi- 
ological Survey struck a balance between 
profit and loss on the wild-life ledger. 

“On the loss side of the wild-life ledger,” 
said Mr. Redington, “are predatory ani- 
mals and injurious rodents. The predators 
become a stock-raising liability when they 
destroy farm and range livestock, and 
the rodents when they destroy or damage 
agricultural crops and products. The toll 
of livestock taken by coyotes, wolves and 
other predators is estimated to run be- 
tween twenty and thirty million dollars 
annually, and this is only a tithe of the 
economic losses suffered from rats, prairie- 
dogs, ground-squirrels, pocket gophers, 
jack-rabbits and other rodents. The pred- 
atory species, when too numerous, also 
tend to reduce the abundance of valuable 
species in their depredations day after 
day on deer and other big game and on 
important species of wildfowl. 

“That farmers and stockmen are inter- 
ested in the control work of the Biological 
Survey is evidenced by the contributions 
of states and other cooperating agencies of 
approximately two dollars for every dol- 
lar spent by the Federal Government in 


campaigns against predatory animals and 
four dollars for every dollar spent in ro- 
dent control. The savings from these op- 
erations have been estimated to exceed ten 
dollars for every dollar expended. 

“A few examples will demonstrate the 
necessity for wild-life control: 

“Some years ago a number of stockmen 
and farmers in Arizona suffered losses in 
livestock from coyotes, wolves and other 
predators aggregating more than $375,000 
a year, in some instances amounting to 10 
per cent of the season’s calf, colt and lamb 
crop. A_ notorious individual killer in 
South Dakota, known as the ‘Custer wolf,’ 
before its capture by a Biological Survey 
hunter had taken a toll of more than $25,- 
000 in cattle and had escaped the combined 
efforts of bounty hunters. The menace of 
the gray wolf on the Great Plains and 
westward has been eliminated by the ¢on- 
trol measures developed by the Survef, 

“Farmers in Idaho assert that rodent- 
control operations directed by the Biolog- 
ical Survey reduced annual losses ftom 
ground-squirrels by more than $1,600,000 
over about 1,000 square miles. House rats 
alone are estimated to destroy $200,000,000 
worth of food-stuffs and other property in 
the United States every year, and native 
field rodents increase this loss to more than 
$500,000,000 annually. 

“The Biological Survey began its preda- 
tory-animal control operations on Western 
stock ranges, but it is extending them on 
urgent calls from states to other parts of 
the country. The most recent extensions 
have been to Virginia for the control of 
wildcats, which are destroying native 
game; and to Wisconsin, Michigan and 
Minnesota, where useful wild-life is being 
endangered by an ov erabundance of 
wolves, coyotes and bobcats.” 

Entries on the profit side of the ledger, 
made by Mr. Redington, will be referred 
to in future releases. 


A NATIONAL WILD-LIFE 
POLICY 


URING the past year a committee of 

the American Game Conference of 
the American Game Protective Associa- 
tion has been at work on the preliminary 
draft of a wild-life conservation policy. A 
report was submitted by this committee to 
the recent Sixteenth Annual Conference, 
held in New York Dec. 2nd and 3rd. The 
committee, which comprises fifteen or 
more of the leading students of this sub- 
ve in the country and of which Aldo 
-eopold, in charge of the National Game 
Survey, is chairman, submitted a prelimi- 
nary report at the Conference not as a final 
result of its work, but as a basis of further 
study. All conservationists, game officials 
and others who are studyiyg this problem 
are invited to examine this report carefully 
and make suggestions as to modifications 
and improvements. 

The report, which is too long to print 
herein, analyzes the game _ problem, 
divides game into four classes and 
discusses each class and its requirements at 
length. One recommendation of the com- 
mittee which covers advanced ground is 
that for Class 1, or farm game, consisting 
of non-migratory species such as quail, 
pheasants, grouse, etc., there must be an 
incentive on the part of the land owner in 
order to guarantee a continuing and in- 
creasing game crop. This incentive must 
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be more than sentimental, and the commit- 
tee frankly states that the farmer should 
be encouraged to grow a game crop by per- 
mitting him to charge for the privilege of 
shooting on his land. But it is specifically 
pointed out that this privilege should not 
extend to land which is not managed for 
game. By raising game on farms it is not 
proposed to employ artificial methods, but 
to use the natural method of providing 
cover, food and protection. 

Two other alternatives, it is pointed out 
by the committee, are to be faced; one, 
outright adoption of the European system 
for farm game, and two, eventual com- 
plete closure of open season on farm game. 

Other classes of game which are found 
in the forests and open ranges and in the 
wilderness require different treatment and 
are discussed fully in the report. Migra- 
tory game, including waterfowl and shore 
birds, constituting Class 4 game in the re- 
port, appear to be provided for under the 
system established by Federal law includ- 
ing the Migratory Bird Treaty Act and the 
Migratory Bird Conservation Act, which 
proposes to establish an extensive series of 
refuges throughout the country. 

This, according to the committee, is 
not sufficient, however, to meet the needs 
of this class of game completely and should 
be supplemented by the establishment of 
state and private refuges and the acquisi- 
tion by the public of all available remain- 
ing marsh lands. There must be also 
a vast expansion of fact-finding in re- 
lation to migratory birds under the 
leadership of the United States Bureau of 
Biological Survey. 

The committee finds that the game res- 
toration program of to-day is on too small 
a scale. It is far from commensurate with 
the needs of existing population and to 
meet future growth. Knowledge of facts 
is far from adequate. Research must be 
greatly extended through cooperation of 
state universities and other institutions of 
learning. There must be more trained 
leaders and workers well grounded in sci- 
entific and technical knowledge. The work 
must be more adequately financed either 
by increased license fees or some other 
method. 

The report of the committee will be pub- 
lished in full in the transactions of the re- 
cent Game Conference and in American 
Game, the official bulletin of the American 
Game Protective Association. Those inter- 
ested in studying this report may obtain in- 
formation by writing the Association at 
233 Broadway, New York City. 


BEAR GOT INCIDENTAL PRO- 
TECTION 


IFTY-FOUR of the eighty-three coun- 

ties of Michigan were closed to deer 
hunting last season by the conservation 
commission, leaving only fourteen counties 
in the lower peninsula and the fifteen of the 
upper peninsula open to pursuit of deer. 
Incidentally, owing to a provision of the 
law requiring a deer license for bear hunt- 
ing, bear were also protected in all the 
counties closed to deer hunting. Most of 
the counties so closed have few or no deer 
or bear, though several do harbor a consid- 
erable number. 

Though this protection to bear was 
merely incidental and probably not pre- 
meditated, men interested in preserving 
the bear as a game animal were gratified. 


SIX THOUSAND DEER A YEAR 


OR the past three years deer hunters of 

New York have bagged over 6,000 
antlered animals a year, the tags returned 
for the 1929 season, just closed, numbering 
6,620. Most of the deer of New York are 
in the Adirondack and Catskill Mountains, 
and twenty-two counties of the sixty-two 
counties of the state are open to deer 
hunting. 

The total legal kill for the past three 
years has been 19,977. There has been no 
open season on does and fawns in New 
York for ten years, and it is estimated by 
the Conservation Commission that there 
are twice as many does in the state as 
bucks. As the deer of the state appear 
from the annual kill to be maintaining 
their numbers, that proportion does not 
seem to be too great. 


MORE ABOUT HUNGARIAN 
PARTRIDGE 


RECENT article in this service called 

attention to the need for more re- 
search into the habitat requirements of 
Hungarian partridges. Since the publica- 
tion of that item, many letters have been 
received from persons who are observing 
the results of Hungarian plantings, which 
are encouraging. 

The following report comes through the 
New York Conservation Department: 

“Less than one mile from town there is 
a hill with big timber, and this has always 
been a home for barred owls. This morn- 
ing I found where two Hungarians had 
been taken up into the woods, and the re- 
mains were on the snow under a big tree 
that is hollow. 

“IT saw three of these owls while in the 
woods, but as they are protected did not 
molest them. A few days ago another man 
and myself shot four great horned owls 
on one hill. 

“These Hungarians bunch up and fre- 
quently roost right in the open. This makes 
them easy victims for vermin working at 
night. The birds appear to stand the cold 
weather, as they keep warm by getting in- 
to a bunch and will roost in the snow bank 
just as well as in cover. 

“One morning when it was six below 
zero, I found where a dog that was chasing 
rabbits had started up a flock. This will 
be bad for the birds in severe weather to 
be broken up during the night and scat- 


tered in all directions. During the past 
hunting season I have not received a 
complaint nor did I see where the birds 
had been molested in any way. 

“Many of the local hunters report see- 
ing these birds in places far from where 
they were liberated. At nesting time the 
birds seem to pair and go by themselves. 
During the summer there would be from 
six to twenty in a flock, but later there 
would be twice as many.’ 


ALLOCATION OF FISH AND 
GAME FUNDS 


N most states fish and game activities 

are managed under one department. 
Funds for propagation, protection, re- 
search, education and other divisions are 
not always budgeted in such a way that it 
can be determined whether or not each 
branch of the work is bearing its share 
of the financial burden. 

It is often found that funds from shoot- 
ing licenses are bearing a large part of the 
load for the fish work as well as game, 
which has been legitimate cause for com- 
plaint from sportsmen. Careful budgeting 
and the allocation of funds to the several 
activities is the only business-like way to 
manage a department entrusted with the 
care of our fish and game. 

Michigan has recently put into effect a 
plan for allocation of department funds 
which will disclose exactly how much 
money is spent for fish and how much for 
game, with corresponding information as 
to receipts. For fish and game work, re- 
spectively, only so much money will be 
spent as is received from appropriations, 
license fees, and other sources which can 
properly be applied to each. For protection 
and law enforcement a fifty-fifty split will 
be made. 

An analysis of receipts and expenditures 
for the last fiscal year discloses that this 
system of budgeting would have resulted 
as follows: 


Receipts Expenditures 
Game fund $541,116.96 $431,471.94 
Fish fund 469,329.31 557,879.92 


According to this analysis the game ac- 
tivities received $109,645 less than their 
quota and the fish activities $88,550 more 
than was coming to them. Similar analyses 
in other states would probably disclose 
similar discrepancies. Every conservation 
job should stand on its own feet, and 
Michigan has taken steps to insure it. 
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SUBSCRIPTION COMBINATIONS 


American Game Protective Association, 
2273 Woolworth Building, New York City, N. Y. 

Herewith find my remittance of $3.00 for membership in the Associa- 
tion including subscription to “AMERICAN GAME” and “FIELD AND 


Membership in Am. Game Prot. Assn. 
Subscription to AMERICAN GAME, 


If you are already a subscriber to “Field and Stream” and wish to renew 
for one year from the expiration of your subscription please mention that fact. 


Add 50 cents for Canadian postage; $1.00 for foreign postage. 


Combination Price 
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MOTORS 


EVINRUDE DIVISION 
ELTO DIVISION 
LOCKWOOD DIVISION 
MILWAUKEE, WIS, 
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NOW  — you simply press a 


button. Instantly your motor 




















whirls — ten times faster than 
strongest human hands could 
spin it. Starting is immediate, 
positive — precisely what you 
expect from finest motor cars. 


a 


Current is generated abundant- 
ly. Stop and start as often as 
you wish; use eléctric lighting 
freely. So today the outboard 
motor is all that you have fore- 
visioned it—its final perfection 




















achieved by those who created it. 
ar a oe 


At the National Motor Boat Show, New York, 
January 17th to 25th, the following models will be 
| displayed with this new Electric Starting, Lighting 
_ and Generating Equipment: The Evinrude Speedi- 
twin, the Elto Quad and Senior Speedster, the 
Lockwood Chief. ia 
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SPEED—AND HOW 


By Henry Clay Foster 

PEED is the mania of the day— 

speed by motor car, motor boat or 

airplane, only it must be speed—and 

analyzed it is motor-driven speed at 
that. Modern life moves with so much 
more rapidity and despatch than it did in 
the days of our forefathers, or even in the 
first decade of the present century, that 
there is simply no basis of comparison. 
Speed of transportation has become one 
of the foundation stones of modern com- 
mercial life. The picturesque old sailing 
races between Gloucester fishing schooners 
from the fishing banks to market are no 
more—because some skippers abandoned 
the romance of sail and put in motors 
which brought them into 
market a day or a few 
hours ahead of the oth- 
ers, and they, conse- 
quently, got the best 
prices for their fish. And 
from this simple devel- 
opment on up the scale 
of commercial oper- 
ations, it is the same. 
The goods must be de- 
livered as quickly and 
regularly as possible. It 
is good economy in most 
cases to pay for fast de- 
livery of goods or pas- 
sengers. 

When these things are 
considered, it isn’t only 
the adolescents who 
want speed today. All 
people are  youthful- 
minded in this respect. 
Octogenarians _ thrilled 
over Major H. O. D. 
Segrave’s spectacular 
speed drive at Daytona 
Beach last winter with 
his great stream-lined 
Golden Arrow. Think of 
it—231 miles per hour! And the former 
record made by Triplex was only 207 
m.p.h.! The scientific study of wind re- 
sistances, balance of weights, power appli- 
cation and a hundred other contributing 
factors, made the Golden Arrow the cham- 
pion by a wide margin. Success demands 
such application of scientific principles. 
Yes, it was only a spectacular stunt, but 
—students of speed and of motor car de- 
sign learned much from the performance 
of Golden Arrow, which will find expres- 
sion in time in stock car design. 

There is Gar Wood, world’s speed king 
on the water in power craft. The Miss 
Americas are great, greasy “go-devils” in 
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This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcomed. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope 
We are not prepared, however, to supply 
building plans, blueprints or specifications. 











the words of the speed king himself. But 
he and the world of designers have learned 
things of incalculable value to the future 
of motor boating as a result of his daring 
and radical experimentation while devel- 
oping the champion boats of the last nine 
years. An example of this was when he 
had a boat, Miss America II, powered with 
four Liberty motors, producing 1,850 





modern fishing? These anglers took an airplane to the coast 
and a 40-mile runabout to meet Mr. Tarpon 


horsepower, which had hung up the world’s 
record of 80.567 miles per hour. Commo- 
dore Wood, after much study, built several 
experimental boats, and then produced 
Miss America V which went a bit of 80 
miles per hour, was the same size approxi- 
mately as Miss America II, but had only 
one-half the power! Think of what an 
improved efficiency that boat displayed 
over the world’s champion! And of such 
things is progress made. 

The remarkable speed attained by the 
British winner of the Schneider Cup in 
aviation recently—368 miles an hour, the 
fastest a human being ever travelled in 
any kind of conveyance—is, like Segrave’s 
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exploit at Daytona Beach last year, a 
spectacular and apparently useless per- 
formance. But the day is coming when 
trans-Atlantic air travel will be operated 
on a schedule close to 200 miles an hour, 
and great contests like the Schneider Cup 
and other races will be the laboratory for 
making it practicable. 

In the outboard motor boat racing field, 
many of us have been aching to see an out- 
board outfit step at 50-mile speed. When 
one does—and it will (the record now 
being above 47 m.p.h.)—we will put our 
eyes on the mile-a-minute pace. All of this 
is fine for the sport and for the future of 
motor boating as a recreation. The spec- 
tacular performances of outboard racing 
craft have attracted thousands of new- 
comers into the motor boating sport, and 
had much to do with 
starting the stampede of 
the general public to 
water motoring. It is a 
thrilling experience to 
witness a first class out- 
board race meet. More 
than 1,000,000 people 
witnessed such events in 
1929, and it is estimated 
that about half of them 
felt the urge to own one 
—for use in quiet water 
and on family jaunts. 


HE widespread use 

of the automobile 
made it possible for 
business men to reach 
distant hunting and fish- 
ing points quickly and in 
comfort. But there are 
many fine fishing grounds 
not accessible by road- 
way and so it has come 
to pass that a complete 
fisherman’s outfit  in- 
cludes an outboard mo- 
tor and hull. Many use 
such craft for going to 
and from a nearby dock and the fishing or 
hunting location. If they do,- they want 
speed. Chugging along at 8 miles an hour 
makes us all impatient today—unless it be 
against bad rapids or through untoward 
water conditions. We want to get there 
and spend as little time on the road as 
possible. So the office man who fishes and 
hunts and requires light boat equipment, 
usually buys a fast hull. That fast hull was 
developed from racing tests. It may have 
every comfort in it compatible with its 
size, but it is a child of the race course 
just the same. Its owner may have a lofty 
attitude toward motor boat racing—isn't 
interested, etc.—but he is glad to avail 
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_. the miracle 


of o uthoard 


motorboating 


With a new Caille Red Head motor at the stern of your boat 
you can start easily in neutral with no load on the motor ... run 
idle while you load up ... back out of the slip without paddling 
,.. turn at slow speed ... and shift into high speed for a fast 
dash to the best fishing grounds! 


Caille engineers have striven for years to perfect a gear shifting 
principle for outboard motors that would give them the flexi- 
bility and maneuverability, the safety and all-around utility that 
owners have long wanted. Now, in the new 1930 Caille Red 
Heads, with their exclusive and patented Multi-flexible Control, 
it is offered for the first time. 


Other New Caille Red Head Features in Brief 


1. New design power bead. More power, speed and economy of 
operation. 


2. Full ball bearing construction. Smooth running. Saves oil. 
3. Water-muffled exhaust. Quieter operation. No fumes. 


4 Centrifugal cooling. Automatic in action, depending on speed 
of motor. Operates even when idling. 


§. Balanced power. Ground and lapped cylinders. Machined 
combustion chambers. Matched pistons and connecting 
rods. Eliminates vibration. 


6. Electric starters and generators. Available at slight extra charge. 


W hat the New Caille Red Heads Make Possible 


Equipped with one of these super-motors, your boat is the equal 
of the best on the water. No more paddling. No more shutting 
off motor for stops. No more trouble to get the proper speed 
for trolling or exploring. 

ACailleRedHeadisinstantly responsive to your wish, justlike your 
car. Stop on a dime if need be, by throwing your motor from high 
speed forward into reverse, something no other outboard can do. 


The new 1930 Caille Red Heads offer a motor for every out- 
board need .. . all products of the Caille Motor Company, 
pioneers in the field and responsible for many of the major 
outboard improvements. You will want one for your boat, for 


they make all other outboards old-fashioned. 


Mail Coupon now and you will be sent, promptly and without 
obligation, more information about the new Caille Red Heads, 


Dealers interested in the profit possibilities of the 
new Caille Red Heads will be sent franchise in- 


formation upon request. Check Coupon accordingly. 
CAILLE MOTOR CO., 6211 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
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Mail This Coupon Now 








CAILLE MOTOR COMPANY 
6211 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


() Please mail further information on new 1930 
Caille Red Heads 


(] Information on Caille Sales Franchise 


Name. “i saias 





Address 











City and State 
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| himself of the developments of that labo- 


ratory. We can’t get away from it, we 
are in the midst of the most amazing de- 
velopment in power craft this age of 
machinery has ever seen. It is fascinating, 
kaleidoscopic. 

The writer can remember when a two- 
cycle motor made to turn at 1,800 r.p.m. 
was greeted with skepticism as being too 
high a speed—and for that day it was. 
Then it was thought that about 500 r.p.m. 
was as fast as one dared turn up a motor 
for safety and 1,000 r.p.m. was courting 


motor, with the shorter firing period, gives 
a much more smoothly running pleasure 
boat than a larger motor, turning more 
slowly and sending its power direct to 
propeller which turns at the same speed, 
The modern outboard motors have redye. 
tion gears in their lower gear housings 
and many of the modern large runabouts 
and day cruisers also are equipped with 
reduction gears in their power plants, 
All outboard motor manufacturers qe. 
clare that they sell comparatively few rac. 
ing outboard motors, that the large major- 


Fie 


disaster, This was literally true then, for ity of their orders are for stock motor; 








Thempoce-V-Type Outboard Motor Boats are built 
strong and sturdy—roomy and comfortable and are 
not only exceedingly fast. but practically untipable 
—absolutely safe and seaworthy—very Sonvens on 
choppy water and ride over large waves instead of 
cutting through them. In 4sizes and trimmedin vari- 
ous ways to give you an assortment to choose from. 
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ee poe ery ey eee ergy | a Practical two-cycle marine motors, then boats, fishing boats, family boats, work shever : 
seaworthy and very fast. all of the inboard type, were heavy duty boats and to do all manner of work from - ’ 
and occasionally turned up to, say, 800 hauling log rafts to taking a seaplane to win b 
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we all thought the two-cycle motor was tors which, when successful, possess ad- operate 
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as an antiquated type and many prophesied stock motors for everyday use. Revolu- ‘ 
The most complete line ever offered, at real money- | that it would disappear altogether. But it tions alone show this. In 1929 outboard For, wit 
saving prices, Easy to row and handle with oars. | didn’t, The outboard development saved motors on the race course were turned up : 
it and made it one of the most important above 5,000 r.p.m. Think of a two-cycle a. 
things in modern boating history. But that motor turning up such speed! And before 8 with | 
two-cycle made to turn at 1,800 was too the season was over many of them were And- 
PES Abe high speed for the time, simply because going at 6,000. I have heard of others : 
’ ., | the stage had not been reached for making turning as high as 7,000 r.p.m., and if it your ir 
Pag Spear Cuthoned pape yy pay & a successful high-speed motor. You will isn’t true, it will be next season. ginor n 
shallows. Waee $0 some remember that it has only = — ase . F Don’ 
comparatively recent years that four-cycle » terrihc speed was extreme, ex- on- 
CANOES *50 AND UP marine motors, or automobile motors for _ perimental, and with racing drivers thrill of 
that matter, have been turning up at very trying to get every additional “rey” out of 
high speeds. And then it took the reduc- the apenas. was preteens all of sport 
: , tion gear to make it practicable in any things working under a strain usually are. ae 
po robe ne rd cay thse save the lightest hulls. = : But they make it practical to turn a stock mp 
Sales eomallinations. To all appearances at this time, it ap- motor for every-day use at 3,000 to 4,000 De 
: | pears that reduction gears are destined to or even 5,000 r.p.m. safely, thus increas- = 
MOTOR BOATS become accepted and integral parts of our ing the power in proportion to the weight, plif 
With - marine power plants of the future. The reducing the vibration by lessening the i 
Wahost saan mechanical advantage is great despite the period, and making all around a still more Unbiz 
~ loss of power incident to moving the remarkable concentration of reliable power and pre 
: Be oh dels. Fast, hand ‘ gears, This has been demonstrated in many in this comparatively tiny mechanism. 3 
cnaaieas ponent mn a prices. = types of boats, from heavy cruisers to out- | Now come the new inboard-outboard § ‘hema 
boards. Through racing in the cruiser installations, each with a four an who m: 
Shows class it was found that a reduction gear four-cycle—mind you—high-speed inboar 
FREE CATALOG All improved the efficiency of a boat im- motor operating on a fairly level base with 
25 Modelsillustrated and fullyde- mensely. A small, high speed motor, work- engine placed in the aft station, shaft ex- 
i ices s risingly low. | ing on a reduction gear turned a big, tending out the stern transoms to a series 
scribed. Pr — sly 4 og wide-bladed propeller to send the of bevel gears in a housing, transmitting 
2 Big Factories boat along with en — of covtneee ~ pees pose Pay —— —_ —_ 
i kind in the water and of vibration aboard. e a tractor propeller well below the surface. 
wie sand vg oe ant 1 é famous Brickton IV, handicap cruiser These tiny motors are of remarkably high 
PTR SAP RSIS Se 6) champion in 1926, had a 3 to 1 reduction speed for every-day inboard, four-cycle 
SAVE MONEY—ORDER BY MAIL gear in her power line. And she made the marine motors, as they will turn up t 
Co remarkable record of racing 100 nautical 5,000 r.p.m, The motors are themselves 
THOMPSON Bros. BoaT FG. * | miles on 31% gallons of gasoline against extremely light in weight and much of the Cine 
201 Ann St, . 101 Elm St. | boats of her own size which went slower development and progress in the outboard Model B; 
wes. Get.) SORT ORK on 60 or more gallons. The high-speed field has been utilized in their construction 
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A Movie Camera that 
Understands Amateurs 


Anybody Who Can Press a Lever Can Operate It! 
Even the Moderate Purse Can Afford It! 





ARemarkably Simplified Movie NOTE THE COUPON 
Outfit, Developed by the People 
Who Made Still Photography 
So Easy that Picture-Taking 
Became a Game for Children 


If you would like to know all 
about Home Movies... howeasy, 
how economical and all! the 
other particulars, in concise 
form...mail the coupon below. 


easy have now made home movie- 
making equally simple for you. 
With the Ciné-Kodak, all you 
do is press the lever and you take 
movies. Then send the film to any 
Eastman processing station—de- 
veloping is included in the price 
of the film. And, with the Koda- 
scope, you project the pictures as 
easily as playing a phonograph. 
That’s the point to remember 
about the Ciné- Kodak. You want 
the simplest camera you can get. 


TS simplicity is amazing. For it 
is made _for amateurs, by people 
who understand the requirements 
ofamateurs. A home movie camera 
made for those who know but 
ttle about picture-taking. 
ating Look through a finder and press 
alever ; and you are taking movies 
eto | ...in black-and-white or in full af 
abr, just as you choose. You can — 
e P You simply 
;ad- § Operate it, even if you have never press a lever 
hada movie camerain your hands. ‘ ‘ake ft 
ard & For,with this remarkable camera, ™°¥## camera. 
d up 9 movies are as easy as a snapshot 
efore § #with your child’s Brownie! 
And—you can afford it, even if 
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Also Movies in Color 


With Ciné-Kodak Safety Film, 
regular or panchromatic, you take 





fit [Your income permits only the black-and-white pictures. By using 

minor nice things of modern life. Kodacolor Film and the Koda- 

OX Don’t deny yourself the great color Filter, Ciné-Kodak B or 

ivess frill of re-enacting your best days BB /.1.9 makes beautiful pictures 
to : 

“ all § sport on the screen as often as in full, natural color—every color 

yare. Bi yu please. that the eye can see is recorded 









for your home movie screen. 

Any dealer will be zlad to dem- 
onstrate the Ciné-Kodak and to 
show you Kodacolor onthe screen. 
To permit buying from income 
rather than capital, many offer an 
attractive deferred payment plan. 







Developed by the Men Who 
Simplified Amateur Picture-Taking 











Unbiased by the precedents 
ind prejudices of professional 
tema camera design, the men 
tho made still photography so 





MAIL FOR FREE BOOK 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Dept, 269, Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me, FREE and without 


Ciné-Kodak ===""""" 


Name 


Simplest of /tome Movie Cameras pire 


















Ciné-Rodak. 
Modei BB, 7.1.9 














Extra Depth 


and Beam give 
you real comfort 
—plenty of speed 
when you need it! 


This 17 foot outboard has more 
depth and beam. It is equally sea- 
worthy and easy-riding as the best 
medium-priced inboards. And when 
you want speed, you’ve got it. De- 
signed with V-bottom to make 30 
to 35 m. p.h. with good out-board 
motors. 
The 1930 Sand-Dab is a Six, ine 
stead of a four—illustrated below. 
This is the boat to get into places 
where ordinary motorboats can’t 
go! A new improved tunnel gives 
you perfect operation in only 12" of 
water. No trouble in reversing. Ex- 
tended keel protects propeller in 
beaching. Makes 26 to 31 m. p. h. 
and is the sturdiest, safest boat any 
outdoor man could have. All ma- 
hogany planked, double planked 
bottom, day-long comfort $1575 
and $1675. 
Ask about our new, fast-selling 17 
foot inboard. Four-cylin- 
der, fully equipped $1095. 
Personal Advisory Ser- NOTE! 
Something 
NEW! 





vice is Given with Free 


1930 Catalog 


What are your boat prob- 
lems? Tell us what you want 
to use the boat for, and we will tell you 
what boat to use. Over sixty-four years 
experience in boatbuilding qualifies our 
Personal Service to give you good, reliable 
advice about all kinds of boats and motors, 
and their care and use. See the boats in our 
new catalog for 1930, complete with speci- 
fications and equipment. Inboards from 
$1095 to $2350, six outboard runabouts 
from $150 to $550, rowboats, $73 to $110, 
hydroplanes 

$170 to $225. 

Write, today. 

Address, Dep’t, 











DUNPHY 


BOAT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 
Six ae Sand Dab 


or shallow water 
and hard knocks, 
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EW rules for outboard motor boat 

racing have been adopted for use in 
1930 by the National Outboard Racing 
Commission, and these will govern in all 
important race meets everywhere in this 
country during the entire season, north 
and south. It was thought necessary to 
place some minimum weight restrictions 
upon outboard hulls according to the 


power of the motors employed, and after 
much study and many compromises, the 
following rule was adopted: For Class A 
motors, the hull must weigh not less than 
100 pounds, including steering gear. For 
Classes B and C motors, the hulls must 
weigh not less than 150 pounds, and for 





Classes D and E motors, the hulls must 
have a minimum weight of at least 190 
pounds. Steering gears are now being al- 
lowed in all classes as part of the hull’s 
total weight. 

A new and drastic rule was adopted for 
encouraging strictly amateur racing, and 
this provided that all drivers connected in 
| any way with the trade must race only in 
| Division III. Division I and II remain as 





The Eskimos of Diomede Island, Alaska, go outboard—in their “oomiaks” built of 
walrus hide 


THE 1930 RACING RULES 


By Timothy Perkins 


before; that is, Division I contests wij 
be open only to those amateur outboard 
drivers who have participated in less than 
fifteen races. Division II is for amateyr 
outboard drivers who have raced in fifteen 
or more contests. This sharp division be. 
tween representatives of the trade and 
the sport was regarded as being necessary 
because of the feeling aroused among ama- 





“Pegasus”—an aerial outboard doing her stuff 


teur participants. It is true that a great 
debt is owed by the sport to the trade, and 
close relationships of a cordial nature are 
absolutely necessary to both sides. How- 
ever, the practice of employing skillful 
drivers by some concerns in the industry 
for the sole purpose of racing their 





various products, naturally bred a purely 
professional type of racing which has now 
been permanently segregated into Divisioi 
III by the National Outboard Racing 
Commission. ‘ 

It is thought that Division III will be 
of tremendous service in the development 
of outboard motors and hulls, inasmuch as 
these “pro’s” have no restrictions placed 
on their motors as far as being stock jobs 
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orsepower Size— 


Vestpocket Weight 


le, and 
ire are 
How- 
ren | An Outboard motor that pulls like a horse, that can 
= . be taken off, carried easily on a long portage—that’s 
the kind of a motor the sportsman wants—“a mite 
$ made mighty.” 
Alcoa Aluminum Alloys, weighing only 4 as much 
al as iron or steel, have made the shell and casting of the 
= Outboard motor possible. And Lynite Pistons and 


Connecting Rods, made from Alcoa Aluminum, bring- 
ing not only light weight, but the ability to carry 
heat away from the cylinders 5 times faster than iron 
or steel, have spelt a propelling power of many horses 
in vestpocket size. 


In this phase of transportation, as in all others, weight 
reduction is the greatest problem—light, strong Alloys 
of Alcoa Aluminum are the solution. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY of AMERICA 
uilt of 2469 Oliver Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Offices in 19 Principal American Cities 


z ALCOA ALUMINUM 


Racing ALCOA. 
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WHEN YOUR LINE’S 
RUNNING OUT 


Four pounps of fish-power on a hook require all 
the attention you've got. And it gets it too— 
when you're in an “Old Town.”’ For the man in 
the stern can put an “Old Town’ wherever a fish 
wants to go. That’s how easy they are to handle! 
Light beautifully balanced responsive to the 
blade’s slightest dip. 

No wonder most fishermen choose “Old Town’’! 
Send for free catalog today. It shows and prices 
many models — all fashioned after Indian birch- 
harks, as low as $67. Also shows rowboats; din- 
ghies; big, fast, seaworthy, all-wood, outboard 
family boats, and speedy step-planes. Old Town 
Canoe Co., 112 Middle St., Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes” 





ACME 


Folding Boats 


Most Convenient Boat Ever Built 
Toss onto shoulder, Carry on 
running board. Transport enor- 
mous loads. Strong, yet very 
light. Won't snag, tear or leak. 
Thousands have seen 10 to 20 
years hard service. 
Great with 
Outboard Motors 
In government use here and 
abroad. Boat builders since 1890, 
Many models. Satisfaction or 
money back. Write today for 
latest literature and New Low 
Prices. 

ACME BOAT CO. 
21 Beek St., Miamisburg, Ohio 




















SPORT BOATS 
SAIL, ROW, AND MOTOR 


Very reasonably priced 





Send for circulars 


BALTZER BOAT CO. 
Medford Mass. 


















5-250 H.P 
Good since Ba 
1906 ; - 


= p20 Models 9 Fours, 17-60 h.p 
40-250 h.p. 4 Eights, 110-130 h. p —s 
Prices $219 up at Detroit. Grays power 
more models of nationally diseributed 
stock boats than any other two makes. 

Write for free literature. 


GRAY MARINE MOTORCO., 648Canton Ave. Detroit 





BARGAINSin Armyand 
Outdoor Supplies: Clothe 

ing, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
Guns, Tents, Harness, Tools,Etc., 

for Hunters, Trappers, Farmers, 


Mechanics, Tourist. Write fer copy. 











are concerned, and many interesting varia- 
tions are certain to appear. Some of these 
will, no doubt, prove their value and be 
incorporated later into stock power plants. 
None of the records made by Division IIT 
drivers will be formally recognized, al- 
though it is certain that a list of “profes- 
sional” records will grow up for each Class 
of motors, and this should be. Division II] 
will contain all “those who are in any 
way connected with the outboard industry, 
race for pay or commercial gain, compete 
in events where cash prizes are offered, 
or race with Division III drivers”, al- 





An outboard craft makes an ideal supply 
boat for the big fellows 


though service or record previous to Jan- 
uary 1, 1930 does not apply. 

In the matter of the length of courses 
over which records made by Divisions I 
and II will be recognized, a Gordian knot 
was cut by the 1930 rules. Whereas in 
previous years we were kept in a constant 
state of uncertainty trying to check up on 
all the records for all kinds of distances 
in five classes, two divisions, etc., this 
year, and perhaps in future seasons, we 
will only have about thirty competition 
records in all—plus the mile speed trials, 
which add another ten. Here is how you 
get these totals: Five classes (A, B, C, 
D and FE), times two divisions (I and IT), 
times the three competition distances, 
equals thirty records in all. Then five 
classes, times two divisions, times one 
time-trial distance, equals ten more, mak- 
ing a total of forty records in all—and 
Heaven knows, that’s enough s-isn’t it? 


N competition only the 5-mile distance 

will be accepted for Division I races, 
and both 5- and 10-mile contests will be 
eligible in Division IT. It is now possible— 
according to the rules—to establish a 
record which can be recognized, providing 
all other requirements are met, on a course 
only one mile in length as well as on the 
standard 2'4-mile course. However, unless 
unusually favorable natural conditions pre- 
vailed, and the course was a straight-awa\ 
or had remarkably easy turns, it is not 
likely that a real record would be made on 
a one-mile course. It is proper, however, 
that the rule provide for it to encourage 
drivers at meets on small lakes and other 
bodies of water not large enough to lay 
out a lap 2% miles. 

The advanced stages of development 
shown by outboard runabouts during the 
season caused the Racing Commission to 
institute a new event, namely, for “family 
runabouts”. Prizes of cash are no longer 
allowed save in Division III, and anyone 
accepting cash automatically joins the 
ranks of the “pro’s”. No free-for-all events 
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in which drivers and motors compete re- 
gardless of classifications are to be allowed 
in the 1930 rules. A more closely knit 
system of national organization for out- 
board racing is also to be realized in 193%) 
so that when any driver wins a title, it js 
supreme in his division and class through- 
out the country—a truly national cham- 
pionship. 

The tremendous increase in number of 
race meets in 1929 disclosed a woetul lack 
of officials able toconducta race meet accord- 
ing to the rules, and the authorities hope 
in 1930 to see many sportsmen come for- 
ward and qualify for giving efficient ser- 
vice on committee boats in this and future 
seasons. The need for officials in almost 
every locality where such regattas are held 
is pressing, and persons interested in the 
sport and willing to give time to it are 
urged to volunteer. 


AT 32 BELOW 


HE uses of outboard motors, if fully 

recounted, would make a romance that 
would be well-nigh worldwide in scope 
and certainly replete with variety and 
color, As time goes on and the type be- 
comes more widespread in use, instances 
of usefulness under all manner of condi- 
tions become known which fairly make 
us gasp with surprise. Here is such a 
one: 

A fifty-mile gale was raging on Lake 
Superior, and a gale of such proportions 
on any of our Great Lakes is a serious 
affair. And with the thermometer hover- 
ing around 32 degrees below zero, you 
have a weather combination that is a 
poser to say the least. It was such weather 
about the little fishing village of Hovland, 
Minnesota, on the shores of Lake Superior 
when word came that three men, suspected 
of being rum-runners, were adrift in boats 
out on the Lake. It was obvious that none 
of them would remain alive long, or afloat, 
in such weather, so three fishermen, meit 
who knew the dangers they ran, decided to 
attempt their rescue. 

They took only a small fishing-skiff and 
an outhoard motor! It was a battle every 





Photo—Richard K. Wood 


An all-portable outfit—folding canvas boat 
and outboard motor 


yard of the way—and only one life did 
they save—but they were able to effect 
this rescue because the little outboard 
motor did its stuff. Despite the high waves, 
flying spray and the violent pitching of 
the boat, and the 32-below cold, the motor 
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Fast... Safe... Roomy...and Dry! 


The New 1930 DEE WITES Offer the Greatest 
Combination of Boating Features that Men 
and Money Can Create! 


never fatered. All of tne four men were 
covered with ice—frozen spray—when 
they landed after the towing Job was 
ended. 

“The motor did it,” the rescuers de- 
clared afterward. “All we did was to fill 
the tank with low-test gasoline and cold 
as it was that day, it started right up and 
ran like a top all the while. If it hadn’t, we 
wouldn’t be here to tell the tale.” 


THOUGHTS ABOUT 1930 


NYONE visiting the 1930 Motor Boat 
Show was impressed with the fact 
that he can obtain almost any kind of 
power craft his heart desires so far as 
production by the industry is concerned. 
He need not have a custom-built boat un- 
less he is determined to have one. Almost 
every conceivable variation in every type, 
for every purpose, was on display, and 
these are designed and built in large num- 
bers by reputable concerns employing ex- 
perts in every department. Actual speeds 
obtainable with these outfits, variable with 
the size of power plant and load, of course, 
can now be known before any money is 
laid down. The gamble one took in past 
years when boats were built one at a time 
and few builders could guarantee anything 
in the way of speed because these factors 
were then comparatively unknown, is no 
longer a consideration in the prospective 
acquisition of a boat of any size or power. 
Buying a boat today is much like buying 
an automobile. You know the general type 
you want, you consider several, you may 
try them out, and then you make your 
choice. 

But—keep this in mind: You can’t have 
a Pullman car on a Ford chassis, or any- 
where near it. There are limitations in 
every type, and these are just as much a 
part of them as their attractive features. 
Comfort, speed and seaworthiness, are all 
relative terms. A boat built primarily for 
comfort seldom has much speed. A boat 
built for speed considerations mostly, 
rarely has much comfort, although every 
convenience possible to the type is usually 
found aboard her. Seaworthiness goes 
mostly with the slower comfort-built boat. 
The world is made that way and you and 
I can’t help it. We can’t have everything 
in extreme proportions in any one boat. 
Many boats are wonderful combinations 
of all three, but excel in none. You will 
always find that some other boat surpasses 
yours in some of these qualities. It must 
necessarily be that way. 

So, in buying a boat, decide very definite- 
ly what qualities are most valuable to you. 
What kind of water will you use it on— 
lake, river, inlet, bay or ocean? What con- 
ditions prevail on these waters? How far 
do you want to go on your usual trips? 
Do you desire to stay overnight often? 
How many will you usually want to take 
along for companions? And there are a 
hundred other questions which you must 
ask yourself and answer. Then, when your 
ideas are completely crystallized on your 
own peculiar requirements in a boat, go 
shopping for the one which most nearly 
approximates the combination which 
makes up your ideal boat. This is the 
only way to avoid disappointment later on, 


THE SILVER ANNIVERSARY 
MOTOR BOAT SHOW 


4 i Silver Anniversary Motor Boat 
_Show at New York far outstripped 
any lormer exposition of power craft any- 
where and brought everybody who ‘at- 
tended it to the realization that water 
motoring is now a highly developed means 
or transportation. The value of the dis- 
plays amounted to nearly $2,000,000 and 


the variety of types and models was almost 
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Reasonable in Price 
and Economical to Operate 


Dee Wite offers for the coming boating season the most astounding values ever seen in 
the field of the popular-priced, quality-built runabout. 


Ten models ...16 and 19 feet in length ... speeds up to 40 miles an hour .. . four, six 
and eight cylinder engines, designed exclusively for marine service . . . all-mahogany 
construction ... adjustable windshield ... completely equipped .. . luxuriously upholstered 
and finished . .. priced as low as $985 hull and motor complete! Outboard models 
as low as $535. 

Buy a Dee Wite ... the year-ahead boat! There’s nothing else like it in all the boating 
world. No matter what model you choose, you'll get a great value, You'll get features 
found only in boats costing many times their price. Vee bottom construction ... copper 
fastened .. . tough, white oak keel, chines and frames . . . navy-standard seam batten 
construction . . . soft, deep upholstery ... smart, heavily nickeled hardware of exclusive 
design . . . lifting rings for yacht tender service . . . stylish one-man top at slight 
extra cost... quality of materials and workmanship which only Dee Wite volume can 
make possible, 


The Smartest Craft Ever Tied to a Dock 


Dee Wite boats will be seen and admired this year at all fashionable waterside gathering 
places, here and abroad. Their speed will make regatta history. Their stability and safetu 
of performance will endear them to thousands of landsick families who yearn for the thrill 
and freedom of luxurious water travel. 


Dee Wites handle with the ease of a motor car. Steering is accomplished by means of an 
auto-type steering wheel. A touch of the foot to the electric starter button and you are 
off to some distant picnic spot or fishing haunt... with the dust and noise and heat of 
the shore far behind. 


Built to an Ideal! Priced to Reflect the Benefits of a 
Huge Investment in Experimental Equipment 
and Boat Building Talent 


Dee Wite’s phenomenal success in the boating industry is the result of the investment of 
many thousands of dollars in experimental and manu- 
facturing equipment, and in the employment of the finest 
boat designing and boat building talent available. Build- 
ing to an ideal rather than a price ... relying on rapidly 
increasing sales volume to justify its popular prices... 
Dee Wite offers for 1930 the most complete and ad- 
vanced line of all-raahogany runabouts ever announced. 
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Mail coupon NOW for full information on these remark- 
able boats and name of nearest dealer where representa- 
tive models may be seen, 
DWIGHT LUMBER COMPANY 
Established 1860 
Boat Div., Dept. 312 Detroit, Mich. 
Mail this Coupon NOW! 





Dwight Lumber Co., Boat Division, Dept. 312, Detroit, Mich. 


Please send complete description on new 1930 Dee Wite boats with name of nearest dealer. 


Name. — 





Address oo — SS SS 





City and State. 2 
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1. This 38-foot sport cruiser steps 20 miles 
an hour 
2. A rakish 15-foot, 25-mile-an-hour road- 
ster of the sea 


3. The 35-foot trunk-cabin cruiser is a 
popular model everywhere. This one goes 
at 23-mile speed with 200 horse power 


4. The Cuban outboard champion in his 
metal speedster and black cat mascot 
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5. Thrills aplenty on any water, anywhere, 
in a folding kayak under sail 


6. A lap-strake sea-skiff like this one is 
an all-purpose boat with a fine combina- 
tion of speed and stability 


7. This 29-foot fishing cruiser goes 12 
knots and is a popular type as “mother 
ship” to racing craft 


8A foot a mile—this “V”-bottom ex- 
press cruiser is 324% feet long and is step- 
ping at 324% miles an hour 


9. A fast and stable boat for fishing or 


social outings 


10. This 15- foot sea-skiff de luxe runabout 
is sturdy, fast and remarkably able in a 
seaway 
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bewildering to everyone at first glance. 
The orderly division of boats and equip- 
ment on various floors, however, made in- 
spection and comparison of the individual 
models of each class easy and illuminating. 

The first floor was reserved for cruis- 
ers and heavy Diesel engines. The cruisers 





Here is the last word in the 1930 inboard- 
outboard runabouts 


varied in size from 26-foot Class I, two- 
passenger family cruisers up to 55-foot 
yachts capable of carrying a crew of three 
and eight passengers in luxurious manner. 
The mezzanine floor was reserved for 
runabouts and small inboard boats, while 
the third floor was devoted to accessories. 
The outboards covered the fourth floor in 
all types, models, designs and what not. 
Inboard engines also shared with the out- 
board hulls and motors the top floor of 
the exhibition space in Grand Central 
Palace, and when one had completed the 
rounds, he wondered where the next motor 
boat show would be held. It certainly was 
by all odds the biggest show in the 
history of the sport and industry. 


SEGRAVE COMING AGAIN 


T is now definitely believed that Major 

Sir Henry O. D. Segrave, the famous 
British motor boat champion and world’s 
automobile speed record holder, will come 
to America to race against Commodore 
Gar Wood of Detroit for the world’s 
speed crown on the water next September. 
It will be remembered that Segrave won 
against Gar Wood in a matched race in 
Florida last winter, but it was on points 
only, Miss America VII, the Gar Wood 
boat, broke a rudder-pin the first day, 
while leading Miss England by a wide 
margin—and was unable to finish the race. 
Next day she beat the British boat badly, 
but the invader finished and won the points 
given for second place, which Miss 
America VII had been unable to do the 
day before. 
_ Since that race, Segrave has been work- 
ing on Miss England, applying much that 
Gar Wood showed him before the contest 
—the two are great friends—and last 
autumn he drove her to a new European 
record scarcely less than the world mark 
held by Gar Wood with Miss America 
VII, which has since been wrecked racing 
with Segrave at Venice. Miss England 
was timed in mile trials at 92.8 miles an 
hour. Gar Wood’s mark stands at 93.123 
miles an hour. Pretty close—eh, what ? 

. his winter season in Florida, Gar 
Wood is going to turn loose his new Miss 
America VIII for a new record, and every- 

y expects him to step 96 or 98 miles 
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—_ = VER the boating horizon comes the 1930 Chris-Craft fleet, 
sweeping before it all previous conceptions of water 


motoring luxury. A distinguished flagship leads the way, 


a 48-foot luxury yacht, fast, spacious, perfectly appointed. A 38-foot 
cruiser follows, then come fast commuters, luxurious sedans, swift, 
stylish runabouts, all are 1930 Chris-Craft, the largest fleet offered in 
the history of motorboating. On they come, your fleet, for you to 
choose the craft that meets your needs. Let your Chris-Craft merchant 


i. describe the 1930 fleet. Orders now, guarantee 
on-time delivery. Illustrated literature mailed on 
Chris -Cra [ request by Chris Smith & Sons Boat Company, 


World’s Largest Builders 682 Detroit Road, Algonac, Michigan. 
of All-Mahogany Motor Boats 


29 feet of Beauty, Speed, Quality and Comfort for $3585. 


THE 1930 Richardson Cruisabouts 
are everything you have dreamed 
about, and want, in a cabin cruiser. 
They’re big enough to go on wind- 
swept water in safety and comfort— 
small enough to enter any stream 





with water three feet deep. Big 
enough to carry the largest fishing, 
picnicking or cruising party you'll 
ever care to have aboard—small 
enough to be purchased, maintained 
and operated at low cost. Correctly 
designed, staunchly built, handsome- 
ly finished, amply powered, a Cruis- 
about can be purchased for $2585 
and operated at 13 miles an hour on 


less than four gallons of gasoline. e 

Booklet “‘A’’, illustrating and de- 

scribing these jaunty, floating 

homes, mailed free on reqhest. 

RICHARDSON BOAT CO., INC. 1930 (r 1S f 0 ts 
A 





——— 


302 Sweeney Street 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 














The “RESORTER” 


—a new 15 ft. utility Model by 
HOOTON 





Portable Kayak Boat 


The Klepper Kayak weighs only 50 Ibs., 
packed for carrying. World-famous for 
safety, speed, convenience. Holds many rac- 
ing prizes. Stays leak-proof, retains trim 
lines for years. Use paddles, sail or motor. 
The favorite for camping, cruising, sport. A remarkable fishing boat, with speed, 
Write for catalog A. beauty, and real seaworthiness. This 
Hofinger Folding Boat Company, StationB, Cincinnati, Ohio || husky craft is ideal for all-around pleas- 


ure use by the entire family, and packs 
FOLDING BOATS 


plenty of thrills. 
Metal-made Non-sinkable We also manufacture high-grade in- 
14 Models; 10 to 25 ft. 


board runabouts and outboard racers of 
Write for folder illustrat- established reputation. 
ing Boats and Bait Cans 


H.F. THOMPSONB. & P. WKS. DEALERS: Some good territory still open. 
Dept. 7, Decorah, lowa =f GORDON B. HOOTON 
Mio. Metal Canoes,Launches,Hunting- HOLLAND. MICHIGAN 


Fishing, Outboard Motor Boats 
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1. Full cabin accommodations, 17-mile 4. This neat day-cruiser steers from the easy to handle and goes at 20 miles an 


speed and a cock-pit forward for fishing, forward cock-pit or from the bulkhead aft hour with this load 
make this 34-footer a fine pleasure boat 





7 to 


5. A 20-mile sedan tender like this one 8. An inflatable rubber boat comes in 
2. A water version of Segrave’s Golden has a variety of uses besides ferry service handy any place where there is quiet water 


Arrow—a stream-lined racing boat of  % #0 your 100-footer lying offshore 9. The folding canvas boat stays on for- 
which much is expected in 1930 6. Speed, spray, thrill, safety—this little ever because of its extreme portability 
beauty has the style, snap and utility of 


3. Get in and let’s step out in this 50- the bigger high-powered speedsters 10. A tiny, high-speed, 4-cycle, inboard 


miler, one of the world’s fastest stock run- motor being tried out in a 16-foot, inverted 
abouts 7. This beamy, fast outboard runabout is “V”-bottom outboard hull 
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an hour, and some enthusiasts declare he 
will touch the century mark. So if Segrave 
comes over with a boat to race for the 
British International Trophy this year, he 
must have something faster than Miss 
England. He is known to be building some 
325-cubic-inch hydroplanes to lead in a 
race here against a team of similar power 
plants. But the easy manner in which 
American boats have won the Duke of 
York Trophy, makes it almost a foregone 
conclusion that he will be nicely beaten 
in this class, too. It is only in the unlim- 
ited class that he is a menace to our speed 
king. The great 960 horsepower engine 





Reel him in, Pop. He’s a big one! 


which drove Golden Arrow to a new mark 
of 231 miles an hour, and is used to drive 
British winning planes in the Schneider 
cup races, is a formidable power unit. And 
the British boats are copies of American 
designs—when they are fast. American 
boats lead the world in the small power 





classes, although European sailing craft | 


had much luck in lifting our trophies dur- 
ing 1929, 


WHAT NEXT? 


ND now electric starters on outboard 
motors. They replace the fly-wheel 
of former models and are so designed that 
no moving parts are exposed. This inno- 
vation brings the outboard motor a step 
closer to the automobile in convenience 
of operation, and authorities assert that 
this added device will bring additional 
tens of thousands into outboarding who 
have been hanging back because of the 
seeming difficulties incident to hand-start- 
ing. More and more the motor boat paral- 
lels the motor car as the logical vehicte 
of our waterways and lures motorists from 
the carbon monoxide parade on land to 
the free, open, spacious expanses of our 
lakes and rivers. 


FLY YOUR FLAGS RIGHT 


O one wishes to be conspicuous, espe- 

cially in a ludicrous manner, but if 
you are flying your flags wrong, whether 
you know it or not, you are the laughing 
stock of other boat owners. A boat with 
flags all awry, or not of the right sort, is as 
funny a sight to the old-time motor boat 
owner as a man on the street wearing a 
straw hat in mid-winter. Flag etiquette 
is so simple and has so much to do with 
the appearance of your boat, that you 
cannot afford to neglect it. 

Fly your club burgee from a jack-staff 
at the bow if your boat is a runabout or 
cruiser, and if you have a two-master, 
fly it from your foremast. If you fly a per- 
sonal signal, let it be hardly larger than 
the club burgee and have ribbon terminals. 
Fly this aloft on a cruiser with a military 
mast, or from a socket amidships on a 
runabout, or from your aft mast on a two- 
master. Your yachting ensign belongs aft 
and hangs gracefully over the stern tran- 
som. This should not be too big or too 
little, as either way it ruins the looks of 
your outfit. The simple proportion which 










Unusual Values in an 


Unusual Line of Engines 


If for no other reason, you will prefer Kermath because 
of its everlasting dependability. These boat engines are 
specially designed from the ground up to stand under the 
grind of day in and day out usage. 


Each Kermath is built by expert craftsmen in a plant de- 


wn 
~~ 







voted exclusively to the making of marine engines. That’s 


why each Kermath 


is highly economical—extremely 


powerful—and a bear for constant work. Tens of thou- 
sands in use. No Kermath has ever worn out. Write for 


complete catalog. 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
5888 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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90 King St. W., Toronto, Ontario 


RMAT. 






$295 to $2300 





36-foot 
Combina- 
tion 
Sedan 


Cruiser 








OWN YOUR of Hunting 
OWN MOVIES and Fishing 


If you have a 16 mm. projector, a library 
of hunting and fishing pictures will afford 
you endless hours of pleasure. And the 
following four pictures are the best possible 
beginning 
Striped Bass Maryland Turkey 
Bob White Alaska Grizzlies 
The famous Field & Stream motion 
pictures reduced to 16 mm. 100 ft. reel. 
$10. each, if ordered immediately. 


Frecp & Stream, 578 Madison Ave., N.Y. 






















The beautiful new 


1930 WHEELER “PLAYMATES” 


To 1930 WHEELER “PLAYMATES” 
—fifteen brand new models—represent 


the highest possible standards of marine craftsmanship. They 
are of striking beauty, sturdy construction and are luxuriously 
appointed. They combine tremendous power with incredible 
smoothness, and are guaranteed to completely satisfy the sports- 
man’s demand for perfect performance and unmatched value. 
WHEELER ideals have never been better exemplified than in 
these 1930 Models. The Models include special 22-foot Sedan, 
and prices range from $1950.00 to $19,500.00. Send for new 
Catalog “‘F’’. 


WHEELER SHIPYARD 


Foot Harway Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 






Tel.: MAYflower 7600 











The Popular 
GREEN BAY 










men. ree OB request. 
DAN KIDNEY & SONS, Ine. 
Dept. C, West DePere, Wis. 
CHICAGO—Von Lengerke & Antoine 
33 Se. Wabash Ave. 











Folding Puncture-Proof Canvas Boats 


Light, easy to handle; no leaks or repairs; check as baggage. 
carry by hand or auto; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable, 
stronger than weod; used by 
Awarded First Prize at Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fairs. 
We fit our boats for Outboard Motors. Catalogue. 


Kalamazoo Canvas Boat Ce., 691 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


U. 8S. and reign Governments. - 
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It’s always 
Open season 
with 


FILMO 


Personal Movie Cameras 
and Projectors 








a In between open 
a @\ seasons, there’s 
‘ey 2othing much to 
BO. dobut swap yarns. 
= And you'll find 
_ there was never 
SS \ astory-teller like 
"e Filmo, the person- 
“gst)) al movie camera. 


a / 


Filmo 57 
Projector 


\ 


You can grasp 
its splendid pre- 
cision the moment you hear it run. And 
the results you see on the screen strikingly 
confirm your impression, for Filmo is 
made by Bell & Howell, for 23 years 
makers of the professional cameras used 
by the leading studios. 

Filmo cameras range ftom $120 up, 
Filmo Projectors from $190. Illustrated 
is Filmo 70-D, with three-lens turret, 
seven speeds, and variable viewfinder, 
at $245 and up in Sesamee- 
locked 
Mayfair 
Case. Ask 
your dealer 
to show 
you Filmo, 
or write 
today for 
literature. 


All Filmos use 50 or 100 foot film 

For blackand white pictures, FilmoCameras use Eastman 
Safety Film (16mm. ) in the yellow box—both regularand 

anchromatic — obtainable at practically all dealers’ 

andling camerasand supplies. Filmo Cameras and Fi 
Projectors are odapeas e, under license from Eastman 
Kodak Compeny. or use of Kodacolor film for home 
movies in full color. Cost of film covers developing and 
return postpaid, within the country where processed, 
ready to showathome oranywhere with Filmo Projector. 


BELL & HOWELL 


FILMO 


“What You See, You Get” 


BELL & HOWELL CO. « Established 1907 
Dept. N, 1810 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 
New York, Hollywood, London (B. & H. Co., Ltd.) 







Filmo 70-D 
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suits the eye is guide enough, however. 
Just remember that a flag too big is wrong 
and having it too close to the deck on a 
jack-staff that is too short, is also unde- 
sirable. Also, your flags should not be 
flown after sundown—except the flag of- 
ficers’ signals, which should be mounted 
on their vessels both night and day. Do 
not use an ordinary stars and stripes for 
your ensign. While this is strictly proper, 
it isn’t done save by ocean-going yachts in 
foreign waters. The yachting ensign with 
anchor and ring of stars on the blue field 
has become accepted throughout the coun- 
try as the pleasure boat ensign. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


REACHING HUNTING GROUNDS BY 
OUTBOARD 


Motor Boat Epiror: 

I know a fine place to shoot ducks, but it is 
situated nearly forty miles from my home. It is a 
long rough way by road and I am thinking of 
getting an outboard racing outfit to go and come. 
What do you think of the idea? And how should 
1 carry enough fuel for the trip? 

R. Harotp Roscoe. 

Ans.— If the waterway to your duck blind is 
open, you ought to make the trip quickly and 
conveniently by outboard, provided that you go 
at it right. I should certainly advise you to equip 
your craft with some permanent installation as 
to fuel-feed and tanks—unless, of course, you 
intend to race it on short courses in the summer 
season. Think twice before you buy a strictly 
racing hull for this trip, as they are only made 
to carry one man, the driver, and if you should 
want to take a guest, you would be out of luck— 
or the guest would. 

With a racing hull you ought to step along at 
about thirty miles an hour, unless adverse currents 
slow you down, and you have no traffic jams, 
lights or growling traffic cops to stop you. This is 
about as fast as you can go by car, I think, if 
the road is rough, as you say. 

The items for installation in your craft to fit it 
for distance work are: a fuel-tank or tanks, fuel- 
pump, battery for pump, fuel-line flexible and 
solid, steering wheel and gear complete, spark 
plugs, an extra propeller and a few extra sheer 
pins. Don’t install these at once, but make some 
experiments as to the correct trim of your boat 
in speed, so that you can judge where this extra 
weight should be placed. If you should find that 
the weight of the tank should be distributed, gct 
two small tanks instead of one larger one. The 
tank or tanks should be fastened firmly in place, 
preferably with metal straps to insure rigidity. 
The feed line should run from the strainer at the 
bottom of the tank up through the top of the tank, 
out and 6n to the motor. 

If you do not choose to use a fuel-pump, you 
must keep air pressure in the tank by means of a 
hand-pump which must be attended to every 
little while to keep the fuel pressure to the motor. 
If you see a fuel-pump, you will need a battery 
for it, but this can be stowed away easily. Use 
dry cells, of course, as a storage battery is too 
heavy. Use soft copper tubing for your gas line, 
as it can be bent into any shape to fit the contour 
of the boat inside, unless, of course, you want to 
make sharp bends in it, forming a kink. That 
you should not do. Between the fuel tanks and 
the pump, put a couple of complete loops in your 
tubing. This has a spring action and eliminates 
strain upon it. From the stern panel to the motor, 
you must use flexible tubing, as the motor turns 
with the rudder. Use every precaution to make 
this gas-line tight, but not rigid, remember. 

Find the most comfortable sitting position pos- 
sible in your craft, and then decide on whether 
you want a horizontal or a 45-degree wheel by 
which to steer. And when you are using your 
outfit, keep those steering cables taut and firmly 
fastened. At the speed you want to travel and to 
carry gun and duffel—and game—you don’t want 
to have an upset. If you don’t keep your steering 
cables in condition, you run a big risk of it, 

especially with a hull built for speed only. 
Moror Boat Eprtor. 


HOW TO GET A SMOOTH SURFACE 
WHEN PAINTING 


Motor Boat Ep1tor: 

The paint I put on my cruiser has acquired a 
map effect with only two months’ exposure. Was 
this due to weather, mode of application, or 
quality of paint? Or was it the salt water? 
What shall I do to get a smooth surface? 

Eric SaMPsoNn 

Ans.—Unless you want to, it is not essential 
for you to go to any extensive efforts to remedy 
your paint problem. You might freshen up the 
appearance with a new coat or two. If so, make 
sure to have the surface free from salt, grease, 
etc., and thoroughly dry. 

It would be far better, however, to burn off 
all the paint down to the natural wood. Sand- 
paper the wood surface thoroughly, and apply 
one or two thin coats of marine flat paint of 
the best quality. Later on you can sandpaper 


down this surface and build it up with marine 
enamel or gloss. Try to use the same brand and 
quality paint in both operations. Good marine 
paint applied according to directions, seldom gives 
trouble. But paints of different quality and jp. 
gredients applied over one another, although 
seasons apart, frequently give this sort of trouble 
It is because the contraction ratio in drying js 
different between different paint mixtures. 
Motor Boat Eprior 


DON’T DO IT 


Motor Boat Epirtor: 

I have a four-cylinder, air-cooled motorcycle 
motor and a flat-bottomed rowboat. It has occurred 
to me to put the two together and have a motor 
boat—of a sort. But, how can I cool the motor? 
Tell me, honestly, what you think of the plan. 

James B. Simpsoy, 

Ans.—Frankly, I think you are heading for more 
trouble than any possible result would be worth, 
In the first place, the motorcycle motor was not 
designed to work as hard as a marine motor must 
to get you anywhere. The marine motor works 
under conditions far more strenuous than any 
to which a motorcycle would be subjected. . 

There are only two possible means of cooling 
the motor and both generally have proved in. 
effective. Run a large air-pipe from the forwar( 
gunwale down to the motor so that it has a draft 
of air from the movement of the boat. This will 
cool it some, but not enough. If you set about 
installing an electric fan to cool it, you would 
be laughed out of any shop or club. If you 
started to weld on water-jackets, you would find 
them hard to make work properly, terribly ex. 
pensive before you got this far, and your motor 
would not last long when, at last, you had the 
water cooling system working right. 

Buy a regular outboard motor, even if it is 
an antique model. But get a motor that is 
designed to do the work you want it to do—or 
stick to the oars. Nothing will embitter you 
against a perfectly good sport so much as getting 
deep into a set of mechanical problems which 
engineers with whole factories at their disposal 
would flee from. Take my word for it. 

Motor Boat Eprror. 


THE TWO-CYCLE MOTOR 


Motor Boat Epitor: 

Why must all two-cycle motors have oil in the 
gas? Couldn’t some other means be devised? 
It seems to me that greater explosive power 
could be obtained from the fuel if it was not 
diluted with lubricating oil. This may be a silly 
question, but I’m a beginner and have a right to 
ask foolish questions, haven’t I? By the way, 
just what is the difference between a two-cycle 
motor and a four-cycle motor? 

Marcus A. Barnes. 

Ans.—The two-cycle motor is a very simple 
type of power plant, and has very few moving 
parts. It has been kept that way in its develop- 
ment by engineers and its remarkable showing 
in the outboard fieid certainly warrants it. You 
see, a two-cycle motor has ports instead of 
valves, and the fuel is let into the cylinders 
through these ports from the base, whereas the 
four-cycle motor receives its fuel into the cylin- 
ders through a manifold from the carburetor 
through the valves which operate on a camshaft, 
geared to the main shaft. In a two-cycle motor, 
every time the piston comes up for compression 
it is a firing stroke in that chamber, whereas in a 
four-cycle motor, a stroke is used for driving 
out the exploded gas and drawing in the new 
fuel. You are wrong about getting more explosive 
power out of the gasoline, as most outboard mo- 
tors use a low-test gasoline to avoid pre-ignition. 
The year just past was the first time that high- 
test gasoline was used in them. 

Motor Boar Eprrtor. 


A WATER VENT 


Motor Boat Eprtor: 

I had a boatman working on my new cruiser 
some time ago. He bored a big hole in her gar- 
board to let some water run out while she was 
on the ways. He told me she should have such 
a plug in ce. He put a plug of soft white pine 
which he whittled round and tapering, into the 
hole and sawed it off flush with the planking. 
The plug was first covered with white lead which 
bulged out considerably when the plug swelled, 
but he wiped it smooth and tells me the boat is 
all right. It does not leak any there, but doesn’t 
this weaken the boat just that much? Isn’t it 
bidding for trouble, that hole in her bottom, 
only stopped up by a plug that isn’t fastened? 

RayMoNnD Epwarps 

Ans.—From what you say, I think the work- 
man did exactly the right thing. Every boat 
should have such a vent for water when she is 
stored in the winter. Evidently you have not 
yet stored your boat over the winter, or she 
would have had this done to her before. 

There is no danger whatsoever as long as the 
job is done right. The plug should be made 
smooth and round. If the planking is water 
soaked, the plug—if it is dry—should not be 
driven in too hard, for it, too, will swell when 
the boat goes back into the water. This swelling 
of the plug may split the plank. Your workman 
probably allowed for this by using the white 
lead rather thickly. Motor Boat Ep1Tor. 


(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 
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BURNING POWDER 
(Continued from page 37) 


my first big shoot. I went home feeling | 


pretty good. 

Next year, at the Illinois State, I won 
high average, state and dead shot medals, 
$500 in cash and many merchandise 
“~’ 

By the third year I was a confirmed 
follower of the state shoots, and spent 
several months of every year traveling 
from one to the other as a professional. I 
began feeling some of the contempt which 
my opponents felt toward the little gun. 
It was too little a gun for such a big 
shooter. I sold it and purchased a new 
one. 

This was the famous six-bore which 
I mentioned when I was talking of shoot- 
ing ducks. I chose a large bore because 
I felt that efficiency was sacrificed when 
the smaller gauges were used. Thomas 
Kilby and Son of Birmingham, England, 
made the barrel to my order. I paid them 
$54 for it unfinished. Then I bored it my- 
self, by hand, with an ordinary reamer. 
3efore I was satisfied with the gun, it 
would put the entire charge of shot into 

a 24-inch circle at forty yards, using 1% 
Sines of No. 3 shot. 

I had Joseph Tonks of Boston, an artist 
with wood chisels, stock it. The whole 
job stood me $125—rather a high price 
for an unfancy gun. But worth it. 

The Illinois State Shoot that year, 1875, 
was held in Chicago, and by then I was no 
longer an unknown. I walked proudly 
into the arena with this cannon over my 


shoulder. Imagine how I looked! The gun | 


had a barrel three feet long and an enor- 
mous side hammer, as was the pattern in 
those days. Its bore was twice as large 
as your modern 12-gauge shotgun, as it 
was a No. 6. But in spite of its large di- 
mension, the rules then were as the rules 
now about the size of the shot load, and 
I could use only one ounce and a quarter 
in these shoots. 

This was a three-day shoot, and I won 
everything every day—all first prizes, high 
average, merchandise prizes and a good 
deal of side money. 


HAT was the year when, feeling 

lucky, I issued a challenge to Doc 
W. F. Carver. Dr. N. Rowe, editor of 
The American Field, espoused me in mak- 
ing my challenge. He carried notice of 
it first in his columns. It was thoroughly 
legitimate. I posted $1,000 that I could 
beat Carver with a shotgun under any 
terms he would name. 

Carver did not respond. Next month the 
editor repeated the challenge. Finally he 
made things so hot for Carver that Carver 
sailed for France, and we never did get 
to shoot it out. 

Years later, when a friend of mine 
asked Carver why he hadn’t accepted 
the challenge, Carver said it was because 
I shot a ten-pound gun, while his weighed 
only six pounds. To me this has always 
been an amusing explanation, for I am 
a little fellow and Carver was a giant. 
I weighed only 140 pounds in my best 
days against Carver’s 214. 

The next year I entered the Illinois 
shoot again, this time held at Quincy. 
Some of the shooters were protesting 
about my big gun and wanted it ruled 
out. But the management let me go ahead. 
I knew then that it was only a question of 
time, however, until the gun would be 
barred. 

This happened the very next year. I 
put it up for sale in the gun store run by 
Z. N. Hotchkiss in Peoria, and a farmer 
from Nebraska, whose name I never did 
know, bought it for $95. He said he 

(Continued on page 71) 
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A NEW RUNABOUT TYPE 
AT MODERATE COST 






F. O. B. 
Waterville Hie 


$15 


vy Ti ty + 


FEASURE ( CRAFT 


AKE her through the roughest water at top speed. She'll 
weather it and come out dry. 


An advanced V-type boat with both speed and comfort. Beau- 
tifully finished, bright coloring. Strong construction. Will carry 
a large load with ease. 


Complete description in our new 1930 catalog. Write for free 
copy NOW. No obligation. 


The KENNEBEC CANOE CO. 
Dept. 1 Waterville, Maine. 


HACKNEY BOATS 


Designed and built for SAFETY , COMFORT, SPEED 














Built of white 
cedar—cruisers 
with mahogany 
trim. 25 to 28 
miles per hour. 








It will pay you to get our prices 


HACKNEY WAGON COMPANY 
Wilson, N. C. 


18 ft. Cabin Cruisers, Trap Stern 
18 ft. Open Runabouts, Trap Stern 
16 ft. Open Runabouts, Open Stern 
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HOW BIG, HOW LITTLE 


AND WHY? 
By Seth Briggs 


IZE and growth in fishes is an in- 

tensely interesting subject. It is an 

extensive and complicated one, of 

course, and I can't hope to say very 
much about it in just a short article. But 
the snow is coming down now in big flakes 
and it’s cold. Since all we Waltonites can 
do under such conditions is to talk, let us 
pull our chairs up to the fire, toast our 
pool and have a little “gab test, 

Did you ever think of the enormous 
variation in size among fishes? There is no 
other phylum of the animal kingdom that 
can show as great a di- 
versity. To the order of 
fishes belongs the dis- 
tinction of having the 
smallest known verte- 
brates. There seems to 
be some dispute, how- 
ever, as to just what 
species of fish should 
have this honor, since 
there are several contes- 
tants for first place. 

In our Southern states 
from South Carolina to 
Florida is a fish, which 
for want of a better 
name, we will have to 
call Heterandria formo 
so. This little codger, 
when full-grown, meas- 
ures 18 or 19 mm in 
length. Mrs. Heteran- 
dria grows a little larg- 
er—25 mm, which is just 
about one inch. 

Then there is Lucania 
ommata, known only in 
Florida, and which prob- 
ably never exceeds an 
inch in length, even in its 
palmiest days. And here is a funny one: 
mature males of Gambusia affinis grow to 
be about 12.5 mm in length, but Gam- 
busia’s wife is sometimes as much as 50 
mm, or two inches, in length. 

Among the marine species, the gobies, 
of which there are more than 600 varieties, 
are the smallest. Many of these do not 
measure more than an inch in length. Some 
United States medical officers stationed in 
the Philippines caught a species of goby 
that averaged 13.5 mm in length. The 
smallest of them was only 12 mm long 
Strange to say, they are regarded as a val- 
uable food fish among the natives. Think 
of all it would take to make a man’s-sized 
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meal! They weigh only about .04 of a gram 
apiece. 

Now let us look at the other side of the 
picture. Among fresh water fishes there is 
really no outstanding example of excessive 
size. When we come to marine fishes, how- 
ever, we can go the limit. An ocean sunfish 
was harpooned off Redondo Beach, Cali- 
fornia in 1893 that weighed 1800 pounds. 
‘There was room enough for thirtv men to 





Some tuna weigh over 1000 pounds. They are the largest game fish on the 
Atlantic Coast 


stand on its side. Tuna are thought to reach 
an estimated weight of 1500 pounds and a 
length of fifteen teet. The devil fish, which 
isa species of ray, grows to enormous pro- 
portions—some specimens weighing as 
much as five tons. One of them, I believe, 
measured more than twenty feet across. 
Sawfis h have been known to measure twenty 
feet, sleeper sharks thirty-five feet, and 
basking sharks almost fifty feet in length. 

If it were not for a few species of 
whales, the whale shark would carry off 
the prize for being the largest of all verte- 
brates. It is certainly the largest of the 
cold blooded vertebrates. One of these fish 
was harpooned by Capt. Chas. Thompson 





at Knight’s Key, Florida on June 1, 1912. 
{t measured thirty -eight feet in length and 


eighteen feet in girth. The established 
weight of this monster was 26,594 pounds. 
We show you a picture of one of these 
fish on the next page. This was published 
in American Museum Novitates of June 5, 
1928 in an article entitled “The Whale 
Shark, Rhineodon typus, Near Havana 
Harbor, Cuba” by E. W. Gudger and W. 
H. Hoffmann. It was through the kindness 
of my friend Dr. Gudger, associate and 
bibliographer in the Department of Ichthy- 
ology at the American Museum of Natural 
History that we were enabled to repro- 
duce this picture. The length of this shark 
was thirty-two feet and its girth eighteen 
feet. It had an estimated weight of ap- 
proximately nine tons. 
Now, what makes 
some fish so big and 
others so little? Well, 
when it comes to a com- 
parison of the sizes of 
different species the best 
can say is that it is 
just the nature of the 
“baste.” At least, that is 
probably what is at the 
basis of these great dii- 
ferences in size. 


7 re SRE are other 

factors, however, 
that have a bearing on 
the growth yee develop- 
ment of the individual 
members of a species and 
possibly also on the 
species themselves. Some 
of these agencies are 
quite clearly understood 
and others are not. I 
imagine most of us have 
seen instances where the 
fish in a certain lake av- 
eraged very small in size 
and in another lake, al- 
most next door and with apparently the 
same conditions existing, the fish ran much 
larger. Why is it? It is due to one or more 
of any number of causes. 

Sometime ago I had an interesting chat 
on the matter of growth with Mr. Charles 
M. Breder, Jr., research associate at the 
New York Aquarium and the American 
Museum of Natural History. He said it 
would be a darn interesting thing to study 
the glands of internal secretion in fish. I 
agree with him. These organs have an all- 
powerful influence on the growth and de- 
velopment of the human species and also 
in other higher vertebrates. Why wouldn’t 
they exert considerable influence in the 
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February? That’s when you need this snug 


new fastener most 


HIRLING SNOW ... b-r-r. Whistling 
winds... b-r-r-r-r. That’s February. 
Yet there’s a raft of real sport out-of- 
doors, if you pick the duds equipped 
with one sure bet for comfort. That’s a 
Talon Slide Fastener—the slickest . . . 
quickest ... easiest way of fastening 
sport togs you ever laid your two eyes : 
on. They open or close in one quick 
swish... shut snow, sleet, winter wind 
outside... and can’t rust, jam or gape. 
Newest of new things, aviation garments, 4 ¢ 
luggage, windbreakers, are equipped cay 
with Talon Slide Fasteners. Lookforthe ~ 4 
name Hookless or Talon when you buy. (5 ) 





NO UNWANTED VENTI- 


TWO WARM, DRY FEET 
idd a lot of pleasure to short 
Saturday afternoon shoots at 
the old homestead. And that’s 
just what you have with a pair of 
these easy-to-put-on galoshes 
with Talon Slide Fasteners. 


LATION in the sleeping bag 
that’s Talon - fastened. These 
slide fasteners lock together as 
tightlyas the horns of rwo fight- 
ing bucks, yet they a/ways slide 
open in one quick swish. 


TALON 
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ORIGINAL 


SLIDE FASTENER 


Made by the HOOKLESS FASTENER CO, 
622 Chestnut Street, Meadville, Pa. 
10 MANUFACTURERS: Talons can restyle your merchandise, in- 
ease your sales and profits. Write for samples and complete details. 


way to hop into a leather flying 
suitistobe sure that it hasTalon 
Slide Fasteners. Then it takes 
only one swoosh, and you're 
all fixed, snug and comfortable 


despite winter cold aloft. 


SPORTSMEN! Talon Fasteners 
are the newest, most comfortable 
idea in sport clothes and acces- 
sories in a dog’s age. They're be- 
ing usedon everything from game 
pockets to sleeping-bags. Mail 
coupon at right for free illus- 
trated 32-page catalog, which 
shows these many uses, and gives 
names of manufacturers. 


THE MOST PRACTICAL 
GARMENT in your winter 
wardrobe, the goodoldall-pur- 
pose “ice-man’s shirt.’ Plenty 
of warmth, plus freedom for ac- 
tion, whether you're skating, 
skiing, or polishing the old rod. 


Coupon brings free illustrated catalog 
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Wherever the 


compass leads you! 


You may fish in the warm 
Florida waters for the bat- 
tling barracuda or the tre- 
mendous tarpon. Perhaps 
your taste leads you to the 
northern streams where 
later on the elusive trout 
and pugnacious bass chal- 
lenge your brains and your 
skillful wrists. 


It makes little difference! 
You may buy here author- 
itative tackle and equip- 
ment for every kind of 
fishing in any direction 
marked on the circular 
disc of the compass. 


Years of knowledge, ac- 
cumulated in many waters, 
have fashioned the equip- 
ment we offer you. To 
indicate the wide range 
you can find here, we have 
(for example) reels from 
$1.50 to $750. Standard 
makes of rods, lines and 
all accessories we keep in 
large stocks for your choice. 
Write to us for specific in- 
formation. 


ABERCROMBIE & Frtcu Co. 
GheGreatest SPORTING GOODS STORE in the'World 


Mapisom Ave.ar45" Streea, MewTorx 


Associated Companies: Von Lengerke & Detmold, Inc. 
New York, and Von Lengerke & Antoine, Chicago 
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case of fish as well? The only trouble is, 
this would be a very difficult matter to 
study, because these glands are not well 
organized in fish. They exist, of course, 
but they are more or less indefinite. In 
most instances they are merely little groups 
of cells. However, it is something to think 
about. This question may prove to be ex- 
tremely important. 

Another factor that has been mentioned 
is the presence of iodine in the water. 
This indirectly goes back to the question 
of glands again. The thyroid probably ex- 
erts the greatest influence of any determin- 
ing growth and iodine seems to be the most 
important constituent of this gland. At any 
rate, some claim it is the presence of this 
element in sea water that is responsible for 
the abnormally large growth peculiar to 
many marine fishes. It is also regarded by 
some as being the cause of the rapid in- 
crease in weight of such fishes as the sal- 
mon and certain species of trout when they 
enter salt water. Perhaps it is, but nobody 
has proved it as yet. 

Of course, the first thing that anybody 
would hit upon in this matter of growth is 
the food question. This is naturally most 
important, but not always of the greatest 
consequence nor is it at all times the easi- 
est to figure out. We look at two bodies of 
water close by to each other and we say, 
“They appear to be alike. I don’t see why 
the fish in one shouldn't run the same size 
as they do in the other.” This doesn’t mean 
a thing, however. We must consider not 
only the food upon which the game fishes 
feed, but also the source of food supply of 
the smaller fish which comprise the food 
of the larger species. This factor in the fin- 
al analysis may prove to be the most im- 
portant and it frequently is also the most 
difficult to determine. Most of the diet of 
such fishes as minnows and shiners is mi- 


Sie, a 7 eee 


Temperature is another important fac- 
tor, but this goes back again, at least to a 
large extent, to the question of food. 
Warm climates produce an abundance of 
food, both animal and vegetable. The de- 
gree of heat or cold may have also a direct 
bearing on the growth of fish, but it is apt 
to be more or less negligible except as it 
affects the food supply. We know, of 
course, that during the summer fish attain 
their greatest development. During the 
winter months they may cease to grow en- 
tirely. In parts of Florida where it is warm 
all the year around, the black bass grow to 
enormous proportions—twenty or more 
pounds. They have plenty to eat during 
every month in the year. 


ID you ever think about the influence 

of the abundance of one or more 
species of fish in a lake upon the develop- 
ment of other species? It is well worth 
thinking about. The fact has been well 
established that fishing in lakes that are 
overcrowded with a finny population tends 
to increase the rate of growth in the fish 
that remain. 

Mr. J. W. Titcomb, a prominent fish 
culturist of Connecticut has made some ob- 
servations along these lines. He says that 
the maximum growth varies from year to 
year according to the number of fish in- 
habiting the pond. “In other words, if the 
pond was fished hard, thus reducing the to- 
tal number of adult fish which reached the 
spawning grounds, the average weight of 
the mature fish was quite a little more than 
in years when the pond was not fished so 
hard and larger numbers of mature fish 
reached the spawning grounds.” 

One of the most interesting and care- 
fully worked out studies on the growth 
and development of fish was contained in 
an article by A. S. Pearse and H. Achten- 





Courtesy American Museum Natural History 


The whale shark is the largest of cold-blooded vertebrates. This one measured 32 feet 
in length and 18 feet in girth. It weighed about nine tons 


croscopic in size consisting of algae, pro- 
tozoa, diatoms, crustaceans, desmids, etc. 
If there is not enough of these or the right 
kind, the little fish will starve and so, in 
turn, will the big ones. I have done enough 
microscopic work in fresh water biology 
to know that no two bodies of water are 
exactly alike in this respect and apparently 
minor differences may prove important. 

So to get anywhere on this question of 
the influence of food on the development of 
fish, we must get right down to brass tacks 
and analyze it scientifically. Very few have 
done this. Dr. P. R. Needham of Cornell 
University, whose articles have frequently 
appeared in these columns, has done con- 
siderable research work along these lines. 


berg, entitled “Habits of Yellow Perch in 
Wisconsin Lakes.” This was published in 
the Bulletin of the U. S. Bureau of Fish- 
cries for 1917-18. 

Among other things, this survey states 
that the depth of a lake has a very impor- 
tant bearing on the growth of fish. “How 
come?” you say. Well, for one thing, the 
wind will cause the whole of a shallow 
lake to become stirred up. In this way, the 
movements of fish for the purposes of feed- 
ing become difficult or even impossible. 
Knauthe in 1908 made the observation that 
in two bodies of water of equal capacity, 
the quieter one will be the most productive 
of fish, both as regards numbers and size. 
. It must also be remembered that shal- 
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lowness inalake produces greater variations 
in temperature than occur in deep waters. 
This directly affects the source of food 
supply. Then, too, such water becomes ex- 
cessively warm during the summer months 
and the fish, therefore, have no opportunity 


. 





A study in growth. One tarpon weighs 129 

pounds; the other 16 pounds. They were 

caught by Mr. W. E. Shannon near Marco, 
Florida 


to resort to cool, quiet depths. Fish become 
inactive when the water gets very warm 
which means that they do not feed as regu- 
larly nor as abundantly as they do in cool- 
er water. 

As a generalization of these facts, we 
might say that a deep lake as a rule is far 
more productive of fish than a shallow 
one—other factors, of course, being equal. 

Turbid or cloudy waters, too, make it 
difficult for fish to find their food. 

So we could go on almost indefinitely. 
One factor hinges on and influences an- 
other, making an endless chain. Every link 
in the chain is important. It was a source 
of surprise to me, however, when I began 
to study this problem to see how little was 
really known about it. There is plenty 
chance for a lot more work to be done be- 
fore we can give a definite answer—if we 
ever can—to the question, “How big, how 
little and why ?” 


THE BACK-LASH AND ITS CURE 


LL sorts of cures and advice have been 
offered for the prevention of the sad 
and dejected state often attained by the 
line on a bait casting reel. This serious 
complaint is popularly known as a back- 
lash; or in the more vulgar, but apt, 
phraseology—a bird’s nest. The real 
scientific principles behind this condition 
are seldom pointed out, so let us look at 
them for a moment. 

Momentum and velocity are the two 
factors which cause a back-lash. To make 
sure there will be no confusion or mis- 
understanding about what is to follow, we 
should first make certain that we know just 
what these terms mean. Momentum, says 
the dictionary, is the power of overcoming 
the resistance possessed by a body by rea- 
son of its motion. Velocity is the rate of 
motion, whether great or small, measured 
y the ratio of distance passed over to 
the time of passage. 

ow that we have that settled, the next 
factor to consider is this: the momentum 
of any body is proportional to the square 








IF THERE’S A FLAW 


IN YOUR TACKLE 
these babies will find it! 


Limes you hook up with 150 pounds of leaping, 
lashing fish-flesh— you’re just going to be left in the 
lurch if your tackle isn’t grade-A. 

Every inch of your outfit—from barb to butt—must 
be right or things can go awfully wrong! 

And if it’s Abbey & Imbrie it is right—for Abbey & 
Imbrie tackle is tested on the fish it is intended to get— 
and gets them before you’re asked to buy! Tackle tested 
by fishermen on fish—that’s what Abbey & Imbrie means, 
and that’s real protection when the big fellows strike! 

* * . 

Abbey & Imbrie Noib-wood Saltwater Rod. A tested, handmade 
rod of the finest selected wood. Guides and ferrules are handmade 
in as far as it is possible. Experts have made this rod. Experts have 


tested and approved it. Comes in heavy bound canvas case, 


No. 70, Tarpon, 15 oz tip__.._._.$30 
No. 71, Barracuda, 11 oz tip 





No. 72, Heavy Weakfish, 9oztip_.$30 

Interocean 6/0 Reel. Con- Abbey é Imbrie 
structed for heavy duty Fishing Tackle division of 

and guaranteed forever. 

Just the thing for Tarpon, Ai frets 

Tuna, Swordfish and other ° Vibere 
game monsters. All action 

of reel is controlled by drag on the handle which applies any de- 


gree of tension desired. Made of German silver and bronze with 
bakelite side plates. Comfortable hard rubber handle grip . . $50. 





ABBEY & IMBRIE, 20 Beekman Street, New York City F—2-30 
Please send me, without obligation, the 1930 Abbey & Imbrie Fishing Tackle Catalogue 
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on 
Hildebrandt 
Spinners 















Casting rod—fly rod—old cane pole 
trolling line—don’t make any dif 
ference, when you want big ones 
use Hildebrandt’s—there’s a gleam 
and glitter about them that game 


fish like. 


Trout, Bass, Muskies, Pike, Perch, 
Bluegills—ALL game and pan fish 
take Hildebrandt Spinners consist 
ently—because they look like natural 
food, and fish appetities do not 
change. 


NEW BAITS FOR 1930 


Along with all the old favorites are 
described in Hildebrandt’s Hints, 
which tells you how to catch “the 
big ones”—not a dry 
line in it. Send for 
your copy—it’s FREE. 














Sends 30c for No. 2% 
HF, A new Hildebrandt 
Spinner and Fly Combi- 
nation that will help you 
get ‘em in 1930, 





“This bait is 
especially 
good for bass 
and trout.” 


HILDEBRANDT 


120 High Street 
LOGANSPORT, INDIANA 









QUALITY and WORKMANSHIP 


DRY FLIES 


Made by a practical angler and of 
\ selected imported materials 
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WALTER C. DETTE + 4 ROSCOE, N.Y. 





Used by Thousands 
Best Days for 1930 
PRICE 25¢ § Fon8 1.00 
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of its velocity. What's that mean? Well, 
if you double the velocity of anything you 
increase the momentum four times. If you 
treble the velocity, the momentum is in- 
creased nine times. In the same way, if 
you cut down on your velocity by one- 
half, you decrease the momentum to one- 
quarter—and so on. 

“Well, what has this to do with a bird’s 
nest?” you say. Just this: The principal 
cause of a back-lash is that the momentum 
of the reel is greater than the momentum of 
the line and the bait. You must remem- 
ber that the friction of the guides operates 
on the line and the resistance of the air 
influences both the line and the bait. We 
have already seen that the way to cut down 
on momentum is to decrease the velocity. 
So that is the next step to consider. 

Everybody knows, of course, that 
diameter and circumference are directly 
proportional. But do you realize that, 
therefore, a reel filled to the top with line 
makes only half the number of revolu- 
tions as compared with a reel that is only 
half-filled with line? This is the same 
as saying that the momentum in the first 
instance is one-quarter what it is in the 
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second. So if you have been casting with 
a reel only half-filled with line, the best 
way to cut down on the velocity and the 
consequent momentum is to fill your ree] 
as near to the top as possible. Of course 
you have to allow for the swelling of the 
line when it gets wet. You don’t want to 
jam the line against the cross-bars of the 
reel. Try this out and see if it doesn’t 
work. It is absolutely sound, scientifically 
and you can’t get away from it. 

For those of you who use a very light 
line, fill your reel about one-half or two- 
thirds with any line that you can spool 
on evenly and which will lay nicely. Then 
tie your light casting-line on to that. 

It is hardly necessary to say that this 
idea of casting with a full reel doesn't 
give you a license to be in any way care- 
less about thumbing the reel. This is 
always important under any conditions, 
But the point is—if you have plenty of line 
on your reel and thumb it conscientiously, 
you most certainly will have cut your 
back-lashes down to a minimum—to say 
nothing about having accomplished much 
for the peace of your soul and the integrity 
of your moral state. 


FISHING FOR WINTER FLOUNDERS 
By R. D. Cain 


Y brother started the trouble years 
ago. After awhile I got into it too, 
and if there is anything to choose be- 
tween us now, I am worse. We have 
tried to catch fish out of every brook, 
ditch and mudhole within reach, under all 
kinds of conditions, especially unfavorable. 
We have camped on the beach when a 
northeaster threatened to sand-blast us; 
and we have frozen before dawn by trout 
streams. But just a few winters ago we 
discovered a new and ingenious method 
of self-torture. It is called fishing for 
winter flounders, and this is the way it 
is done. 
In the fall of the year—to start at the 
beginning—the coming of hordes of scul- 
pins and skates announces the end of the 


of a symmetrical fish. The fins resemble 
fringes all around and the general out- 
line of the fish is like that of a platter, 
It will be recognized by salt-water fisher- 
men as one of the flounder tribe, mark- 
edly different, however, from the common 
fluke. It is the winter-flounder, whose 
name in the oceanic blue-book is Pseudo- 
pleuronectes americanus. Not many can 
equal that when it comes to a name. 

For awhile, at the beginning of winter, 
these flounders bite whenever the weather 
is fair. Then they practically stop during 
spawning and they really should not be 
disturbed at that time. About the middle 
of March, in our latitude, spawning is 
over and the flounders begin feeding, es- 
pecially on fine days. Then, after a few 





A cold wind is blowing from the east and the water is rough. But the flounders are 


biting fast and furious; so who cares? 


great migrating schools of the ocean. 
Then, as the sea-skiffs are driving into 
the inlets, laden with the big, dark cod of 
the banks, another fish begins to appear 
in the bays, sounds and tidal creeks of our 
North Atlantic coast. It is a small, un- 
obtrusive fish, dark brown and mottled 
on the back and with its left eye moved 
over to the right side of its body close to 
the small mouth. What ought to have 
been its left side is white like the belly 


weeks, they become really hungry; and 
when a flounder is hungry there is no 
stopping him. About the first of May they 
leave the scene, and are not heard of in 
the same vicinity until another winter 
rolls around. 

When there are fish present anywhere. 
the idea of all good anglers should be. of 
course, to go out and catch them right 
away. With winter flounders this is theo- 
retically very easy because they are not 
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yery intelligent. Practically, however, it 
is a little harder to do. 

With many folks the first step is to ven- 
ture forth upon the fishing grounds and 
dangle bait on a hook from some kind of 
hand-line or rod. Then, according to the 
prearranged schedule, you should begin 
catching fish. Sometimes you do. At other 
times your next move will be to throw 





Here is a nice one. Flounders don’t often 
run as large as this 


away the line and hunt a stove, a forest | 


fire or a nice warm volcano. 

One morning in March, for example, 
we started out for our favorite flounder- 
grounds at six o'clock. The night had been 
villainously bitter. The morning sky was 
clear, however, and we hoped that the 
cold would be lessened when the sun came 
up. We were mistaken. 

We took a rowboat and went plough- 
ing out against wind and tide to our fav- 
orite point. We had several reasons for 
making this laborious trip. None of them 
were good. We anchored to wait the turn 
of the tide and started to fish. 


iz an hour we stopped fishing—not that 
we wanted to. It also was not because 
we had too many flounders. To tell the 
truth, we only had one. But when you are 
blue in the face and shivering so hard that 
you are literally on the verge of falling out 
of the boat every time you move, even your 
strongest principles of duty are likely to 
fail you. As far as we could find out, our 
— was one of the few caught that 
ay. 

We found a choice gathering of “inside” 
fishermen eating Mrs, C’s good pies and 
drinking coffee, and warming themselves 
by the stove. They did not hesitate to 
inform us that they had better sense than 
to stay out and freeze. It seemed that the 
night before, the hardy inhabitants of the 
point had not been able to sleep, in spite 
of their stove—it was as cold as that. 
However, we did not forgive ourselves 
for this defeat for a long while. We had 
leather, wool-lined coats, heavy pants and 
two pairs of wool socks, but the better 
part of valor that day was to get warm. 
When it is really cold I do not know of 
any way to be comfortable by sitting still 
ma small boat, unless it might be to set 
fire to it. 

The weather, although very changeable 
and treacherous at this time of the year, 
is not always so bitter as this. So most 
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SPORTPAC 


Protect pour legs from un- 
derbrush—keep your feet 
dryin ——— ground. All 
rubber black 12-eyelet boot 
—but it fits and laces with 
the snugness of a shoe. 


LIGHT-WEIGHT 
SPORTING BOOT 

Is a favorite with sporte- 
men who want com 
een Saeed des without 
we t. ‘or walking 
or wading —so flexible it 
can be r 








Listen to ** The Voice 
of Firestone’’ Every 
Monday Night- 
49 Stations— NBC 
Network 
—And the call of the trout “gets you" —and you overhaul your 
equipment, and find that you need boots—then, it’s off to the 
nearest Firestone sporting goods store for a pair of black or 


grass-colored light-weight sporting boots with non-skid soles. 


The Firestone Sporting Boot uppers are made of tough yet 
flexible super-quality rubber. The sole cleats are laminated on 
in such a way that they become an integral part of the boots. 
The top strap and snap fastener are of generous size in order to 
eliminate any tendency to tear off. An ingenious device keeps 
the boot snug-fitting at all heights and overcomes any tendency 
to chafe at the heels. The heels are securely attached. 

“Sportpacs” are light in weight, tough—with black double 
soles—natural nett lined with gum struck through—fit like 
old shoes. A popular hunting boot. 

The Firestone Mark of Quality is your assurance of long wear 
and most satisfactory service. A descriptive folder on request. 


FIRESTONE FOOTWEAR COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
BRANCHES: 
New York: 107 Duane Street Chicago: 501 So. Franklin Street 
Boston: 141 Brookline Avenue Cleveland : 1276-1280 W. 6th Street 
Philadelphia: 23rd and Wood Streets Minneapolis: 444 Stinson Boulevard 


Firestone 














inly, d th Bend’s new ones 
by TN acaba times bite with surprising rapidity. 


of the time the fisherman is able to do 
| some fishing. 

| Winter flounders bite in many of the 
| bays along our North Atlantic coast at 
| about the time I have mentioned. The 
| prospective fisherman will find them, for 
instance, in certain places all along the 
South Jersey coast. If he likes company 
and more or less comfort, as well as plenty 
of fish, he will find the party boats in the 
big days most satisfactory. If he does not 
object to being uncomfortable and likes 




















| to row, and enjoys taking a sporting 
1930 | chance of personally hunting his fish 
or down to their lairs, there are certain 


HAT’S NEW ? Fishermen al- 

ways want the latest. Look over 

these new developments by South 
Bend. Then mail the coupon for | 
| 


full details — descriptions and 
illustrations of the items 
here listed. Write 
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We had a bully flounder veaities in a 
sunny hollow of a sand dune 


places in the smaller sounds where he 
can enjoy himself to the full. Personally, 
I like to row and to find my own grounds; 
so when I go for flounders I prefer the 
rowboat-way, if possible. 

Once on the grounds and providing you 
are equipped with heavy clothing, gloves 
and so on—if the weather merits such 
precautions—the next thing, as we said 
above, is to get bait into the water. What 
bait to use depends on season and oppor- 
tunity. Bloodworms, which can be cut in 
small pieces, are best if they are procur- 
able. If not, the humble clam gathered 
laboriously by the seashore folk on the 
bleak mud-flats at low tide, and for Sale 
all along the shore, is almost as accept- 
able to the plebeian flounder. Large chunks 
of bait are not worth wasting on this fish, 
as they are no more attractive than small 
ones, and the small mouth of even the 
largest flounder cannot engulf much at 
one time. 

Gathering in the gray mud-beds where 
their food consisting of small sea-worms 
and shellfish is plentiful, the flounders 
often bite furiously. Yet the art of finding 
them and hooking them is not quite so 
simple that a novice can pick it up right 
away. 
ae In this, as in other fishing, I do not 
Pearl finish bait It will be | Change my location any more than I have 
the sensation of 1930. Anex- | to. Indeed, once a fairly good spot is 
clusive South Bend creation. | found, the flounders appear to gather 
around the bait. One of the peculiar fea- 





tures of the sport may be mentioned in this 
SOUT (Cae END connection. It is a good stunt, especially 
Fishing Tackle of all kinas= 


asa eee ee 2 ee ee ee with a heavy weight tied to a rope. This 

e e is called “pounding”. The bottom can also 
Mail Th us Co upon be stirred up with clam-tongs in order to 
SOUTH BEND BAIT CO., 2204 High St. 


i — Rods ReelsLinesBaits | 0n fine days when the water is not too 
much disturbed, to hammer the bottom 





attract the fish by uncovering their nat- 
: ural food. Then the fish seem to gather 
Suet ente, Datane in the slick of the pounding and some- 

I would recommend moderately deep 
water and off the corners of the tide-rips 





Address. 


of tidal creeks and sounds. It is hard, 





however, to be definite about such things 
State —or rather it is easy, but not sensible. 
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In rough weather the flounders are likely 
to move into whatever areas are least dis- 
turbed and on fair days to lie in shallower 
places. Frequently they are found in the 
very creek channels. 

A very delicate touch is needed to set 
the little number five or six hook in the 
mouth of this clever bait-stealer. Since 
the flounders feed right on the bottom, we 
generally rig with two snelled hooks on 
each end of a spreader which holds them 
level. The sinker, which ought to be as 
light as the tide allows, should be in the 
middle. A taut line must be kept at all 
times, and at the least quiver down below, 
the fish must be struck. The old salt-water 
man knows how to feel the bottom con- 
tinually with his sinker. It is almost use- 
less to leave the bait in the water as does 
the traditional fisherman asleep on the 
bank. The flounder does not bite wildly 
enough to hook himself. He will strip the 
hooks every time of their smallest pieces 
of bloodworms or clams, and send them 
back empty with best regards to Rip Van 
Winkle. Of course, this continual tension 
does not add materially to the cheer of 
freezing to death on a cold day. 


HERE is no evidence, as farasI have 

ever seen, that a winter flounder has 
any preference for being caught by a rod 
and reel rather than by a hand-line. How- 
ever, I get many times more sport out of 
using a rod as light as possible. A heavy 
sea-rod is out of place, and the weight of 
the sinkers make fresh-water tackle imprac- 
tical. But with fairly light tackle, a good- 
sized flounder puts up quite a struggle, 
splashing very hard in spite of his funny 
method of locomotion, until he tires out. 
This happens rather quickly, however, and 
then he is easy to land. 

On a good day in March or April, the 
flounders sometimes bite so freely that 
those who fish only for the sake of fishing 
are in their glory. Catches of two hun- 
dred to a single party boat are sometimes 
possible. Every good day some extremely 











Photo Fred L. Arnold 


This 36-pound channel bass was shipped 
from Virginia to New York in a block of 
ice—a neat way of keeping it fresh 


large catches are hauled away. For our 
part, in spite of the sometimes apparently 
inexhaustible supply (the United States 

Fish Commission has done_some propa- 
gation of this fish in New England), we 
take only those we need. We throw back 
the small ones uninjured, just as we 
would any fresh-water fish, and stop-en- 
tirely when we have our quota. We have 
no ambition to have our names in the 
papers with record catches proudly enum- 
erated. No skill is necessary in taking a 
large number of fish when they are biting 
freely. The skill is shown by getting a few 
on bad days, 

Ordinarily, the humble flounder does 
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not grow much over two pounds. I do 
not know why but he just seems to take 
naturally to being small and good-natured. 
But small or large, he is a dainty viand, 
either fried or bs aked. When cooking either 
way, most people prefer to remove the 
entire tough skin. Boned, the flounder is 
the finest of all those fish which masquer- 
ade as “filet de sole” on the hotel table. 
After a winter flounder trip, the final 
perfect completion is a winter flounder 
dinner.. There is nothing to equal it. 


O see the ocean in its more natural | 
condition under the primitive forces 

of winter and without the crowds of cit) 
strangers everywhere, is to me one of the 
pleasures in this fishing. The breath 0’ 
spring, the first green grass, the red buds 
on the maples, the earliest bluebirds of the 
season—all these we have an eye for, 
and usually see on our flounder trips. 
Then come the days of pink peach bloom 
and white cherry blossoms in the orchards, 
daffodils in the sunny seacoast gardens, 
and spring all around. We enjoy salt 
breezes over the marshes and the salt 
spray; fighting the wind, waves and tide, 
or basking in the early season sunlight 
I remember many days, all pleasant, 
even when the fish were slow to bite or 
the weather rough. I recall one when, 


new to the sport, we fished in ordinary | 


street clothes, without overcoats and early | 


in the season, yet lived to tell the tale. 
The day turned out warm and sunny, as 
in June, and the flounders voracious, like, 
—well, like flounders. I remember lunches 
in the wild dunes, tipped with gray and 
gnarled trees, along the ocean front. | 
recall sudden squalls; cold days when the 
dancing waves made the eyes bleary; but 
all of it was pleasant to us. Exposure, 
exercise and a wetting never did us any- 
thing but good. 

It is a fine sport for one who does not 
mind the discomforts. I have from time 
to time seen women at it; and there is a 
little lady in our household who regards 
it as her inalienable right to fish and 
catch as many flounders as anyone—or 
more—whenever the weather is at all 
fair. But of course companions in this 
sport need to be, as in almost all kinds of 
fishing, good sports and true. 

May the future see many fellow anglers 
benefited in the same way as we have been 
by this form of their favorite sport, and 
may encroachments of every kind leave 
to us for a long time the humble king of 
the wintry months—the flounder. 


A WONDERFUL PHOTOGRAPH 


HE remarkable photograph repro- 

duced herewith of a whale being at 
tacked by orcas or whale killers was taken 
by W. W. Richards, a prominent Pacific 
Coast sportsman. We are indebted to the 
American Field Publishing Company for 
permission to publish it. 

According to Mr. Richards’ story, he 
was salmon fishing one late summer day. 
when he happened to notice a great cloud 
of birds about two miles out across the 
ocean. On looking through his binoculars, 
he identified them as sooty shearwaters 
or whale birds. The latter name was given 
them because of their habit of following 
whales in order to snatch up the “left- 
over” sardines and other small fish which 
these great cetaceans feed upon. Mr. 
Richards immediately suspected that there 
must be a whale in the vicinity and such 
proved to be the case. 

By maneuvering his boat carefully, he 
was able to get within about two hundred 
feet of the monster, which he claims was 
a huge sulphur bottom, fully seventy feet 
long and weighing probably seventy-five 
tons. Mr, Richards was so close to the 











MONTAGUE REELS—OF KNOWN QUALITY 


. » famous since 1875 


» Great Salt Water Reels 
ontague 


Each outstanding in Quality—in construction and in perform- 
ance. Each the result of years of experiment—and experience 
—and each a Montague. 


There’s a New Red Wing for the big fellows out beyond the 
whitecaps—one of five rugged, star performers for Surf and Sea. 


MONTAGUE RED WING 
450yardsTarpon orTuna $25.00 


Free spool. Reinforced spool flanges. 
Star handle drag. All mechanism is 
supported on side plates of dark green 
Bakelite, and can be quickly disman- 
tled for cleaning. Special bearing caps 
permit fine adjustment of spools. Red 
Wing is neat in design, sturdy, yet 
simple in construction, outstanding 
in performance. All metal parts 18% 
nickel silver. 





MONTAGUE TRAIL 
250 yards. . 2220+ s+ S108 
300 yards. .... osees 8280 
Free spool with reinforced spool! 
flanges to eliminate binding. Star han- 
dle drag—mechanism supported on 
side plates of green satin finish Bakelite 
for quick removal and cleaning. Special 
bearing caps permit fine adjustment of 
spools. Heavy frame of 18% nickel 
silver. 


MONTAGUE LONG BEACH 
290 PEs «840 . $7.50 


Free spool, without star drag. 


In appearance, construction and per- 
formance, this reel measures up to the 
high standards set in the Montague 
Trail. 





MONTAGUE FISHKILL Equal in size, and performance, to Long Beach. 
250 yards ...... $5.00 Quality in every detail. Heavy Bakelite frame. 


MONTAGUE 


ROD AND REEL COMPANY 


MONTAGUE CITY SS MASSACHUSETTS 
MONTAGUE OAR AND PADDLE CORP. (a subsidiary) 





FREE: Grantland Rice’s famous little book, ‘Fish 
That Have Caught Me in Various Places.” Send 
the coupon. 
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“I’m going to have 
another if I have 
to go to Detroit!” 


EAD what anglers have to say 

-“ about the fish luring qualities 
of the Dardevle lures:— 

“I wrote you sometime ago but re- 

ceived no reply. I would like to 

have your tackle catalog and also 

a copy of ‘Fisherman's Luck.’ 















stealum hooks. I like the Dar- 
devle, the frog finish is a great 
go-getter of fish. I lost the one 
I had and am going to have 
another if I have to go to 
Detroit to get it.” 
CLARENCE C. McMILLAN 


Richland Center, Wis. 


And here's another:- 


“Certainly had wonderful 
success last year with your 
Dardevle baits. Had tried 
everything in our box when 
I discovered a Dardevle: 
from that time we had no 


“Dardeviet™ 
2%” long 
3 Oz. 


trouble landing the big 
ys!" Nostealum 
boys! No. 8. 10¢ 
E. A. CHuett Actual size. 
ats : a (Showing 
Crookston, Minn. use with 
grass- 
hopper.) 












Give the 
Dardevles 
a try this year! 


F you haven't added , 
the Dardevle lures . 
to your staff of fish 
getters, you have yet 
to know real fishing. 

Tried and true on 


Bass, Brook Trout, osprey Lines 
; Guarantee 

Pike, Pickerel and Sees 

Muskies, their users Silk 


tell us they entice the 
wily finny tribe in out of 
the wet, even when other 
lures have failed to attract. 

Almost every ‘live dealer 
now carries the Dardevle 
family. If yours cannot 
supply you, send his 
name and we'll furnish 
you direct on receipt of 
price. 


Dardevie's 
“The Little 
Derle”? 2%” 


lona. 2-5 oz. 
Price 80¢ 


LOU J. EPPINGER 


“Outfitters of Sportsmen” 
Dept. C, 131-135 Cadillac Square 
Detroit, Mich. 


Gateway to Canadian Game Fish and Big Game”’ 





Dealers 
line of fishing specialties, you are overlooking 
a line well established and accepted by anglers 
everywhere as a result of thirteen years of 
aggressive national advertising. Write us for 
catalogs and trade discounts. 


If you are not carrying the Eppinger 
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whale that he could see the barnacles on 
its body and he says the smell which 
emanated from it was strong enough “to 
drive a goat out of town.” When the 
whale swam into a large school of sar- 
dines, it would open up its great jaws and 
scoop up several barrelsful at a time. 
What was left over was picked up by the 
shearwaters. 

A strong breeze had now sprung up 
and Mr. Richards had just about decided 
to head for home when he saw several 
orcas ot whale killers heading towards 
the whale. He states that these killers were 
convoyed by a big swordfish. The orca, 
incidentally, is a small whale weighing 
six or seven hundred pounds and rarely 
attaining a length of more than twenty 
feet. They are armed with large teeth and 
powerful jaws and just a very few of 





these animals are said to be capable of 
killing the largest of whales. 

The scrap was on and Mr. Richards 
witnessed one of the mightiest battles 
ever staged in nature’s amphitheatre. The 
photograph tells the story. The high dor- 
sal fins of the orcas are plainly visible as 
are also the great numbers of shearwaters. 
The white spots in the foreground are 
caused by the schools of sardines in their 
attempt to escape from the general mélée. 

The leap of the whale recorded in the 
picture, according to the story, was caused 
by the swordfish having made a violent 
lunge at the side of the whale with its 
spear. 

In the August issue of Nature Maga- 
sine, there appeared an article by Dr. 
David Starr Jordan entitled “The Boom- 
ing Whale.” Mention is made therein of 
the photograph in question. Dr. Jordan’s 
interpretation of the episode just recorded 
differs slightly from Mr. Richards’ ver- 
sion. Not for the sake of disparaging any- 
thing the latter had to say, but purely for 
the sake of arriving at scientific accuracy, 
it may be stated that Dr. Jordan is of the 
opinion that a swordfish has never been 
known to attack a whale, either alone or 
in concert with other fish or mammals. 
The swordfish is a solitary creature and 
uses its spear for threshing about among 
schools of small fishes. Furthermore, it 
has no teeth which could make an impres- 
sion on the tough hide of a large whale. 
Dr. Jordan also refers to the whale shown 
in the photograph as “a rather small 
whale, perhaps a California gray whale, 
Rhacianectes glaucus .. .” 

Be that as it may, Mr. Richards has 
been successful in obtaining a most won- 


derful photograph and we want to take 
this opportunity of extending to him our 
heartiest congratulations. 


THE END OF THE 1929 FISHING 
CONTEST 


ELL, fellows, it’s all over now but 

the shouting. The last of the Diyj- 
sions in our 1929 Annual Prize Fishing 
Contest closed on January 1. Our judges 
and clerical staff are very busy now com. 
piling the records. It is a mighty big job 
but we will have it finished in time for 
publication in the March issue. I know 
you are all anxious to see how you came 
out. I do not think, however, that we 
will be able at that time to publish the 
results of those Divisions that closed on 
January 1, namely: the Intermediate and 
Southern Divisions of the Large-mouth 


Courtesy The American Field 
A magnificent photograph of a whale being attacked by orcas or whale killers. The 
birds are shearwaters, sometimes called whale birds 


Black Bass Class and the Tarpon Class. 
These will be published in a later issue 
as they were last year. 

Our Contest has again proven several 
things, as it has in the past. One fact 
which it showed conclusively is that not 
all the big ones get away. Persistence and 
determination won out in a great many 
instances and where big fish are concern- 
ed, these are about the only qualities that 
prove successful. Any man who is for- 
tunate enough to win a prize in this 
Contest, need have no hesitancy in patting 
himself on the back. With few exceptions, 
it takes unquestionable skill to hook, fight 
and land a really big fish. Of course, we 
all know there are occasional instances of 
where the traditional luck of the green- 
horn plays a major role. Rest assured, 
however, that this almost invariably proves 
the exception and not the rule. 


NOTHER thing that the Contest 
proved is that it is by no means al- 
ways an unusually large fish that wins a 
prize. The moral to be derived from this 1s 
that when you get ready to enter our 1930 
Contest don't let the weight of the fish keep 
you from sending in your affidavit. Some 
years, it is true, the entries in certain 
Classes run exceptionally heavy in weight 
—in other years, just the reverse 1s true. 
In other words, we never know how it 1s 
going to work out and you, therefore, can- 
not afford to take a chance. The thing for 
you to do is to enter any fish of a reason- 
able size. It doesn’t necessarily have to be 
a “wow.” j 
As soon as we get through compiling 
the data on the Contest just closed, we are 
going to formulate the rules and cond! 
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n our tions of the 1930 Contest. These will be | Ryne Re ees e 
published in an early spring issue. é 
We want to take this opportunity of 


LING thanking all of you for the cooperation 
you have shown in making our 1929 Con- 

w but test a great success. It has demonstrated 

Divi- an unqualified sense of good sportsman- 

shing ship in each and every one of you. We 

udges wish you could all win a prize, but since 

com- this is impossible, we hope those of you 

g job who lose out this time, will have the best 

e for of luck in the next Contest. 

know 

came LETTERS AND ANSWERS 

; bs THE CHARR vs. TRUE TROUT 

ed on FisH1nc Epitor: 

e and Why_is a brook trout sometimes called a 
charr? Why aren't the rainbow and brown trout 

nouth also charrs? I have never been able to figure 


this out. If these last two species are not charrs, 
is the brook trout the only charr that is known? 
If you can straighten me out on this, I would 
greatly appreciate it. 
Rogpert Starr 

Comment: The questions which you ask are 
confusing to a great many people. The brook 
trout is a charr, and shows certain anatomical 
differences as compared to the true trout, or 
Salmo. Perhaps the main distinguishing feature 
of the charr is the shape of the vomer. This, as 
you know, is a bone of the front part of the roof Will 
of the mouth, behind the premaxillaties, This Mal 
bone in the brook trout is deeper than in species 
of Salmo, and when the skin is removed it is 
seen to be boat-shaped. The scales, too, are 
smalier than in the true trout. Jn fact the scales 
are so deeply imbedded and so small that many 


ple think a brook trout has no scales, 
Wik you have undoubtedly learned from ex- . ; , , 
perience, the habits of the brook trout are also eC OS LS MGuis. P, 





ead For Trout: Catucite black, solid nickel 
silver fittings; all smooth edges; 3 point 
click—easy to take apart; balances on 
lightest rod, With agate guide $8.50 


somewhat different from those of the rainbow 
and brown trout. For instance, the former never 
comes out clear of the water—at Jeast, not on a 


slack line. All species of Salmo, however, are 4 
| aa ee merican trout hee 
The charrs have been given the word Sal- 


velinus as the first part of their scientific name 
—as in the brook trout (Salvelinus fontinalis). 



































The true trout are characterized by having the The equipment of a Trout Fisherman proclaims his sportsmanship. You'll 
tote tue as in the rain. find in every expert’s outfit a rod that weighs in the neighborhood of 
_ The brook trout, therefore, scientifically speak- three ounces, a tapered line to match and a Symploreel that is both light 
s Field ing, is not a trout but a charr. For all practical oul il Pegi: * 
par ses, however, at least from the standpoint and strong, as well as distinguished in appearance. 
The e angler, he is called a trout and probably 
ad will be so termed. If you told the average For Symploreels are true aristocrats. Their workmanship is indicated in 
trout fisherman you caught a charr, he wouldn't h . . : ‘ i . . 
know what you were talking about. ; the care with which each reel is finished. Beautiful, everlasting Ebony- 
“lass The brook trout is not the only species o atuci e : ; 
class. charr known. It is, of course, by far the com- Catucite, German silver fittings, no sharp 
Issue monest and best known. The only recognized edges and easy to take apart. A fitting 
species native to Europe, I believe, is the red P - ei 
veral our (Salvelinus ceiene), of yhich, I thick, companion for the finest fly rod. Prices 
our species are recognized in this country, al- , , — 
fact though not very well known among anglers—the from $5 to $11 at all the best Spans 
t not Sunapee trout, the Greenland trout, the arctic goods stores, 
e and trout and the iong-finned trout. 
; The only species of charr that is at all well 
many known in this country is the Dolly Varden (Sal- If your favorite dealer doesn't carry Symploreels, 
cern- velinus parkei). There is also the Rangeley | ents divect for *Resling In’ the analer’s 
- that trout (Salvelinus oquassa) which is indigenous | d 
f only to the Rangeley chain of lakes in Maine. | guide and catalogue, 
this Fisuine Epitor | 
1S } 
= STOCKING A MINE HOLE ss perlite: Light weight, Svals -winder; MEISSELBACH-CATUCCI MFG.CO, 
Ss, u um grey finis strong reel tor > " 
fight Fisninc Epitor: every guspo se and very low in price, 51-55 STANTON STREET 
Will you please advise me the bass production $6.50. ado one to your kit. NEWARK, N 
>, we possibilities of a mine hole with a water area of y ; NJ. 
es of approximately one acre, ranging in depth to & 
reen or 10 feet. It is fed and drained by underground 
channels and the water level is several be- 66 4 
ured, low the surface of the ground. It was stocked —EVie a 3a 99 
roves with small bass two years ago. Would you advise Y PD ©C 
the addition of sunfish? Quite a number of turtles 
also occur in the pond. Would you consider Sn 
: them very detrimental ? 
— H. A, Dewees 
IS al- 
ins 2 aenwe: ba = S. Bureau af nog 
o-¢ indly answered this inquiry for the editor, as ° . 
his is follows: _— Make Better Catches with LOUIE SPINNERS! 
1930 “The Bureau would consider that a mine 
keep hole one acre in area would offer little possi- 
Some bility of high production of bass. Generally, 
301m such a pond is more or less sterile with re- 
rtain gard to the production of fish food. Such a 
eight oe Had parvo to retain sempesetane small 
numbers of bass or any other species of game . ® 
true. fish, particularly if they are fed artificially More fishermen all the time! But not All Baits Are Made of 
it 1S by introduction of minnows or by supplying more fish. That means a need for more oy NICKEL SILVER 
can- an occasional feed of liver or heart. The es: ra sac “gt ade “Big Boy” size for Pike, etc. 
x for Msitiahenent | of : omall gelf- penetrating ~ scientific lures. In the LOUIE SPINNER A “Baby aa for Bow ead | Wall-eyes. 
wou argely dependent upon the aval c r at < s the necessar le in 12 fini: 
ison- ability of spawning grounds, and if the major- you have a lure that adds the ’ , I y Prices: — "Big Boy” —85c—"Baby”—75¢ each 
to be ity of the pond is of a depth exceeding two additional percentage of attraction, its Take several different finishes of each size 
or See sot, agowning would be inhibited. flashing zig-zagging motion is irresistible. with yes oe ee ont ong out what oy oe. 
4: e ureau cou not venture any sug- a 115 “a * wie . ing is like! your dealer cannot supp y, sen 
iling gestion as to the exact number of bass such a A wonderful killing record in 1929, Try us his name and the price and we'll supply q 
e are pond would support without full bnowledes it in 1930! you direct. 
di- as to whether there is any natura supply ve . . » 
= produced within the pond. Since sunfish would he S. BAIT CO., 6448 Gratiot Ave., Detroit, Michigan 
to a certan extent consume the same food 
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No. 3700. 
Length 2% in. 
Weight % oz. 

Price $1.00 
“Here I am, Mr. Fisherman—the latest addition to the 
famous line of Creek Chub True-To-Nature Lures! And, 
without bragging, I’m frank to confess I have a number 
of advantages not found in other lures! 


Hlere’s a photo of R H For river fishing, 'm a “WOW”—yet I work equally well in 
Culpepper, Savannah, Ga. lakes! I'm rather small—and light—yet my compact shape makes 


and the 20% 


he caught on the Jointed 


b. Rock Fisk , a : 
ong + me an easy caster! I run just deep enough under the surface to 


Pikie Minnow, No. 2618! miss the weeds and I’m mighty effective along the shore! When 
Just remember, you're real- you get an eyeful of my erratic side to side dart—and continuous 
‘wv going fishin’ when you wiggle—to say nothing of my snooty, saucy impudence that dares 
the aleng the Famous 


Pikie Minnow, 


No. 700 and ‘em all to strike—and Man how even the wise old game fish do 


the etd vellable Iniured Wollop me, I'll bet a copper that “Old Spring Fishing Fret” grips 
Minnow, No. 1605. — you good and plenty! Look for me now at your dealer!” 
Our beautiful new colored catalog sent FREE If you get some extraordinary 
upon request! Every Creek Chub lure guar- fish pictures—send ’em in— 
anteed to be satisfactory in every respect! and we'll make it worth your 
Buy them either at your dealers or direct! while—if we can use them! 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 
132 Randolph St., Garrett, Ind. 


Manufactured in Canada by Allcock, Laight & Westwood, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


CREEKGHUB BAITS G@ICH 











The always fresh 
coffee—because 1t is 
made and pack 
immediately after 
roasting. 








yor your Coffee 


equipment 1S 








in One little can 





Steaming hot, appetizing G. Washing- 
ton’s is made in less than 5 seconds. 
Think how that cheers your tired soul, 
how it saves time and work when you 
make camp coffee... You don’t need any 
coffee pot, just add a level teaspoonful 
to hot water. The small can contains as 
many cups of good coffee as the big, 
bulky package of coffee beans. This is 
good coffee, pure coffee...nothing but 
coffee. Actually it is the coffee part of J 
the coffee bean, with grounds and water "“Wiiippseee sooo eg 
removed. : ' 
Seasoned sportsmen never think of The coffee part 
taking the trail without their handy tins of the coffee bean 
of G. Washington's. It’s the campers 
ideal pure coffee, made the easiest way, 
packed with the least effort. 
Send 10 cents for a generous trial can to 


G. Washington Coffee Refining Co., 
700 Hanover Ave., Morris Plains, N. J. 











organisms upon which young bass would sub- 
sist, the introduction of the former woulg 
probably tend to cut down the production oj 
bass. Turtles will not be highly detriment 
unless the species present is_ the Snapping 
turtle. The ordinary mud turtle is more or less 
vegetarian in diet and will not prey upon 
game fish to any extent. ; 
“There is being ordered for you from the 
Government Printing Office Bureau of 
Fisheries Document No. 1056, Propagation of 
Pondfishes, which explains the methods em. 
ployed in pond construction and feeding of 
black bass and other pond fishes.” j 


FisHING Epttop, 
HELGRAMITES 


Fisutnc Epitor: 

I am a student of a normal school in which we 
have a nature course. At present we are Studying 
insects. We are obliged to bring all specimens to 
class for study. As 1 found a specimen our teach. 
er cannot identify, she asked me to write to you 


| for information. She has looked in “Comstock” 











and other leading books, but cannot find any. 
thing about them. 

My father calls them “helgramites” and says 
they are used for fishing, especially bass fishing 
In some places they are called ‘‘dobsons.” They 
are found in brooks, clinging to the bottom of 
rocks. They are black and in the adult stage are 
about three inches long with wings. 

_ We are very much interested and any informa 
tion you could give would be gratefully received, 


Myrtie Muttey, 


Comment: The helgramite is the aquatic larval 
stage of the horned corydalis (Corydalis corny. 
tus). This is a species of dragon fly, 

This insect lives for three years in the hel 
gramite stage, or to be exact two years and eleven 
months, At the end of the third year it crawls 
from the water and digs a cell in the earth where 
there is enough moisture to keep it from drying 
up. It remains inert at this period for another 
month and then emerges as a large four-winged 
fly, which you apparently are familiar with. 

This adult insect lives only for about a month. 
The male, I believe, abstains entirely from eating 
and the female lives just long enough to lay about 
3,000 eggs which are glued by means of a secre 
tion to the undersides of leaves. Practically all 
of these eggs hatch as helgramites and the life 
cycle starts over again. 

Frsutnc Eprtor. 
STOCKING A POND WITH TROUT 


Fisuinc Eprtor: 

Would you kindly advise me what you think 
the chances are for successful stocking of the 
following described lake with Eastern brook 
trout?s 

Two small inlet streams of cold clear water, 
emptying into a nine-acre artificial lake averag- 
ing from four to eight feet in depth. The lake 
is situated in the center of a hardwood forest, 
with trees lining the edge all the way around. 
Both the little inlet streams contain small brook 
trout of brilliant coloring. As there are no fish 
in the lake at the present time, it is planned 
to stock the place exclusively with brook trout 
if you think they would succeed. The lake is 
situated rather high up between two hills and 
is located in Connecticut, 


W. E. Hawkins, Jr 


ComMENT: There is no reason at all why your 
nine-acre artificial lake would not be ideally 
adapted for stocking Eastern brook trout. It cer 
tainly ought to be cold enough and a particularly 
good feature is the fact that it is situated in the 
center of a hardwood forest. This would ua 
doubtedly*tend to keep the water very cold. | 

The only thing you want to be sure about is 
that there is enough plant life both in the oe 
and along the shores to afford harboring places 
for the insects which trout feed upon. They are 
almost always necessary, but if for some reason 
or other it 1s impossible to have such plant life, 
it has often been found that the introduction © 
fresh water shrimp furnishes an admirable 
source of food supply for trout. 

The only other foler that you want to check 
up on is that there are sufficient suitable spawn 
grounds. You should have at least some spots 0 
good shallow water containing clean gravel, 

Fisui1nG Epitor. 


DRY FLY SOLUTIONS 


Fisnine Eprror: 

Would you kindly give me just what dope 
you use to keep dry flies dry? I want to know 
a good solution and would appreciate this im 
formation. 

Forp BaxtTER 


Comment: There are, of course, a number of 
dry fly solutions on the market and they com 
tain various ingredients. Most of them are very 
good. 

If you want to make your own, however, g° 
to a drug store and get some Albiline and mix 
this half and half with gasoline. Another g 
way to make this dope is to dissolve paraffine 
shavings in gasoline. Both of these prove effec 
tive. 

FisuinGc Eprror 
(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 
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BURNING POWDER 
(Continued from page 59) 


wanted a good gun to hunt geese with. 
Hotchkiss recommended the  six-bore 
highly. I never knew what became of the 
gun; probably it is an old rusty relic 
in some attic by now. 

Next year I bought a breech-loader 
which I have mentioned, a ten-bore, and 
shot it for two years. Then I bought a 
ten-bore which weighed 10% pounds. This 
gun I used for many years. It was a won- 
derful piece of ordnance. 

The first match I had with it wasagainst 
a man named Kleintz of Philadelphia, an 
old bird shooter who had challenged me 
at $1,000 a side. Terms: we were to shoot 
at 100 English blue rock live pigeons, 30- 
yard rise, gun down, trap and handle 
against each other. These were hard 
terms, for me especially. I had never 
trapped a bird in my life, while Kleintz 
was an old bird handler and trapper. 

Let me explain here that the provision 
of “gun down” was always the rule in the 
old-time shooting-matches. The rule now 
is usually gun at the shoulder. At that 
time the gun had to be down until the 
bird rose or the target was thrown; then 
it could be raised and pointed. Now 
shooters customarily hold the gun to the 
shoulder position while they say “Pull!” 
and are in position to shoot instantly. The 
old rules were harder. 

To continue with the Kleintz match. I 
had five times as many hard shots as 
Kleintz had. Where he would get easy 
incomers or side shots, mine were quar- 
ters and tailers, as we used to call them. 
The birds were tough and very hard to 
down, especially the tailers (those going 
directly away from the gun). Even at that, 
I felled 88 within bounds, 8 that dropped 
dead out of bounds, and missed 4. Kleintz 
got 84. The championship of the world 
at this kind of shooting was held by Bo- 
gardus with a score of 76. 

I could repeat from memory some of 
the other shoots in which I took a part, 
but I have forgotten many of them. In 
nearly all I was the winner. The hardest 
shoot that I remember was the Iowa State 
at Eddyville. Here old-time clay pigeons 
were used as well as live pigeons and 
glass balls. I made a straight run of 135 
on the clay pigeons, killed 36 out of 36 
live pigeons, and broke 53 out of 55 glass 
balls. The rules were old rules—gun 
down; clay pigeons, 18-yard rise; live 
birds, 30 yards; glass balls, 18 to 21 yards. 
I doubt if this record of 135 clays with 
gun down has ever been approached, 


HAVE even lost track of some of the 

world’s records I established while 
shooting; but these, jotted down from 
memory, will probably be interesting. At 
the first shoot where glass balls were used, 
in Jacksonville, Illinois, year 1880, I shot 
through three days without a miss. Later 
at Decatur, Illinois, I shot two days with- 
out a miss, again at glass balls. Later 
during the same season, this at Peoria, I 
went through two missless days, three 
missless days at Winona, Minnesota, and 
three more at St. Paul. Total—thirteen 
days of shooting without a single miss, 
breaking in all 735 balls. 

This was a record which was commented 
widely upon at the time, but has never 
been broken. It was shooting! There are 
men still living who remember these 
shoots and attended them. 

Another world’s record of mine was 
made at Peoria, where I broke 99 out of 
100 targets under the hardest rules known 
to shooting—i. e., gun down, 20-yard rise, 
targets thrown from two traps at unknown 
angles. Fifty of the birds were thrown 
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NEW! 


BETTER! 


GREATER ACCURACY ‘Sua 
MORE BIG FISH 


Bull’s-Eye Special with BAKELITE Spool 


[= your new car—quicker to start, Nickel steel rustless pivots and adjustable 
quicker to stop—this new reel is better. phosphor bronze bearings. Best _ level- 
Yours for easier casting that gets the Big wind made. Low-slung seat, deep anchored 
Ones. Quick, straight, with best of delicacy. pillars. 
Any bait they want, heavy or light. Free running, fine balance, lively and ex- 
Has new light spool of molded Bakelite— ceptionally easy to control. Genuine Meissel- 
1 oz. lighter than metal—with large arbor. bach precision workmanship and high quality 
Improves your casting surprisingly. Thumbs materials—famous nearly 40 years. Price 
so much easier you hit the exact spot your only $6.00. 
Big Shot bass is aimed at. Bang! Your cast is — Ask your dealer for the Meisselbach Bull’s- 
irresistible. Eye Special No. 110. If necessary, please 
The only bait casting with improved Bake- write to us. New descriptive folder 


lite spool. Large, handsome, with and complete catalog containing 
choice of green, red, brown or much valuable fishing information, 
black end plates of polished Permo. FREE. 


The A. F. Meisselbach Division of The General Industries Co. 
3021 Taylor Street, Elyria, Ohio 


Manufacturers of the Original and Genuine Meisselbach Reels 
Meisselbach Autofly Reel, $5.00 Meisselbach Bull'’s-Eye Reel, $5.00 Meisselbach Rainbow Fly Reel, $5.00 


NEW NEWS 


S fishermen! 











To help you catch more and bigger 
fish this coming season, The W. J. 
Jamison Company presents two new 
and mighty fish-getters for your de- 
light and pleasure. 

These two new tried and proved 
lures . . . the Shannon Persuader 
and the Shannon Magnet . . . do 
not border on the ideas of others. 
They are original. They are pedi- 
greed fish-getters like the famous 
Shannon Twin Spinners and all 

other Jamison lures. 
The Shannon Persuader and the 
Shannon Magnet are shown and de- 





Tells WHAT to Use, WHEN and HOW 
You'll catch more fish if you give’em what they 
want when they want it. Handyfchart tells just 
what bait to use on a dark day in a weedy lake or 
on a bright sunny day in deep water. What to use when big 
oneslie deep. Get the benefit of all thatthe most success- 
fu) fishermen have learned about fish habits. Chart is for 
all kinds of fish— Bass, Pike, Pickerel, Muskies, Lake Trout, 
etc. Send for Free copy and Heddon's 1930 Catalog today. 


New! Heddon “Spook” 


The ‘“‘Super-Dowagiac”’ 













ee ’ 
chatter scribed in our handsome new 1930 
dan tc AGhostly catalog . . . along with Barbless 
oe. _ Go-Getter Hook Trout and Bass Flies, etc. Do 
New and startling not fail to send for your copy. 


in appearance an 


Several colors. both 
” action. Made of transparent | 
| 


THE W. J. JAMISON COMPANY 
Dept. 22 
739 S. California Ave., Chicago, til. 


Heddylin—a new indestructibk 
material, Life-like as alive minnow. “ 














|| NAME. aa SPtedE AT | | 
Guaranteed | = 
to outlast a | I ADDRESS I 
dozen w | l 
en lures, 1 CITY H 
Price. $1.50, | 





No. 9109-P—Shiner Scale 
No matter how many Baits you have, you will want this 
mewest and greatest of all Dowagiacs. If dealer cannot 
supply you, sent direct on receipt of price. (47) 
Write today for Catalog and Free Fishing Chart 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS, Dept. F21, Dowaglac, Mich. 


AMISON BARBLESS HOOKS 
SHANNON TWIN SPINNERS 











MU STAD 
ob FIS3oxs 


WHEREVER you fish—the more you do 
of it the more you need Mustad Hooks. 
They hook more hard-jawed big ones for you, 
and hold them better. 
Norway's exceptional sport and com- 


¢ ((: 
Mustad-Perfect Viking Fly Hooks 
mercial fishing for hundreds of years has re- 
quired the best hooks. Mustad Hooks, long 
the only fish hooks made in Norway, also 
have long been the most popular hooks 
throughout the whole world. 

Insist on Mustad Hooks 
Your tackle dealer knows Mustad 
Key Brand Hooks. Long used by lead- 
ing American makers of fine tackle, 
having been found the best. Insist on 
them always—in flies, snelled, ringed 
and on all baits. Look for the name 
and key brand on all packages of hooks. 
ve, ——— please write our New 


office. 
holt oie haype bmpar and fenieh * 
©. MUSTAD & SON, Oslo, Norway 
New York Office, 258 Broadway 
Made by Mustad 


Used the 
ig. World Over 
























Kingfisher 
Fishing Tackle 

For Fresh and Salt Water Fishing 

Used and liked by fishermen 

from coast to coast. 

BUY FROM YOUR LOCAL DEALER 


EDW. K. TRYON CO., Phila., Pa. 
Sporting Goods Since 1811 










Highpower Headlight 
without an equal for 
Hunting Coon, ’Possum, 
Frogs, ’Gators, Fish, ete. 
Used by Professionals 
throughout the World. 

Send for Free Catalog 
rilliant Search Light Mfg. Co. 

S. Dearborn St. Dept. 21 

Chicago, tll. 


FLY TYING, ROD and 
LURE MAKING 
Materials and Supplies 


Tackle Tools, instruction Books, ete. 


Send for Free Catalog and see how you can have fishing 
fun the year round. A big interesting book. None other 
just like it. Valuable information. Most complete line of 
tackle 

























Quality 


making supplies in the world. Write today to 
ROOSEVELT, N. Y. 


i. B. WILLMARTH, 90 Clinton Ave., 
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as doubles, fifty as singles. I broke all the 
doubles, but missed one of the singles. 

At one Illinois State Shoot in Chicago 
I broke 97 out of 100 at 21 yards, gun 
down. This was a record. Then at Ke- 
wanee, Illinois, I once scored 98 out of 
100 wild pigeons. 

At one St. Paul shoot I had a perfect 
record and thought I would finish the day 
without a miss. Toward the end I had 
a misfire. That counted as an unbroken 
target under the rules; and though I won, 
my record was not perfect. After the 
shoot I investigated the shell which did 
not go off. I was always particular about 
my loading, did it myself, and practically 
never suffered from misfires, which were 
then quite common. 

I was astonished to find that there was 
no powder in the shell. I would never 
have loaded a shell like that. We found 
out later that one of the competitors, a 
man named Mitchell, had got hold of my 
box of brass shells and extracted the load, 
replacing wadding and shot but failing 
to replace the powder. He did it to cause 
me a misfire, knowing that might make 
me lose the match, for under the rules a 
misfire counted as a lost bird. Mitchell 
was found out later. But that did me no 
good, The miss had to stand. 


BOUT 1879 the trapshooting pro- 
fession was in consternation. Wild 
pigeons had practically disappeared. Over- 
night they dwindled from flocks of millions 
to a few scattered birds here and there, and 
eventually these went too. We didn’t have 
anything to shoot at. Some tried tame 
pigeons; they flew slowly and were too 
easy a mark. English blue-rocks were im- 
ported. They were better. 

But there had arisen another prodigious 
obstacle—public sentiment. Humane so- 
cieties were gaining strength. They clam- 
ored that to kill birds for sport was 
criminal, So great did they make their 
objections felt that public sentiment turned 
against the shooters, and it was just as 
well that the pigeons were fast disappear- 
ing. 

Somebody invented a substitute target 
in glass balls, which became widely used. 
They would be thrown from a revolving 
trap. Being round, they flew evenly. For 
me they were easy to hit. I have always 
considered them the simplest of all tar- 
gets to break. I have told of shooting thir- 
teen days at them without a miss, and that 
shows how simple a mark they were. The 
balls were about 214 inches in diameter, 
were hollow, thin and easy to shatter. 

The Illinois State Shoot at Jacksonville 
was the first one that I attended where 
these targets were exclusively used. It was 
a new experience for most shooters; I 
know it was for me, but I won all the 
prizes and took home $600 to my family. 

The targets dissatisfied me, however, 
and I thought something better could be 
devised. I spent a whole winter figuring 
out a target, deciding that instead of ball- 
shaped it should be in the form of a 
saucer and sailed from the trap rather 
than thrown; it would then gain more 
speed and be harder to hit. Working all 
alone, I gradually conceived such a saucer- 
shaped target, and made a trap to throw it. 

Charlie Stock became interested, and 
we formed a company to make and market 
this new target. We called it the “Peoria 
Blackbird.” It was a combination of 
coal-tar, pitch and other ingredients, and 
was a nice shiny black. We were not 
disappointed in the prospects, for the idea 
did certainly take with shooters the coun- 
try over. We couldn’t make them fast 
enough to fill orders. The second season 
we sold over two million of them, The 
targets in use to-day are dead ringers of 


my old “blackbirds.” 
over the world. 

As the inventor of the target, I thought 
it was good business that I become adept 
at breaking them. The more that were 
broken the more we sold. I made the 
rounds of the state shoots where our tar- 
gets were used. Charlie Stock and I made 
a good partnership. While I was away 
smashing “blackbirds” he stayed home, 
tending to business and making more. 

The first state shoot where they were 
used was in Kentucky. The shooters shot 
from the 20-yard mark at targets thrown 
from two traps at unknown angles. The 
“blackbirds” surprised shooters accus- 
tomed to the sluggish motion of the glass 
balls. They went out like streaks. The 
scores were bitterly poor. Not one in the 
field made a straight run; the highest 
score was nineteen. 

Because I was the maker of the targets, 
the shooters suspected that I would know 
more about breaking them than they did, 
and they refused to let me shoot unless 
I would agree to shoot at doubles against 
their singles. I agreed to that. I was used 
to it. At many shoots I was treated the 
same way, shooters being afraid of me for 
no reason at all. 

I was late in arriving, and was the last 
one to shoot. That score of nineteen meant 
that to win I would have to break all 
twenty—and they were doubles. It was a 
tight box. But I made it, and consider that 
I did the best shooting of my life in break- 
ing those twenty targets. After that I was 
ruled out of the tournament, for no one 
would shoot against me. 

I have said that I believe my success 
in shooting has been due most largely to 
practice, but should add to that another 
quality which I early discovered I had: 
namely, an entire absence of nerves, I 
was never excited in a shooting match 
in my life, and always did my best work 
when under pressure. Most shooters I 
have met would blow up when the going 
got too hard. But then was when I would 
calm down, It was a peculiarity of my 
nature, and I cannot explain it, but it did 
win shooting matches. 

In these contests we were almost always 
evenly matched, and that meant many ties 
to be shot off. Between two skilled. shoot- 
ers there was very often little difference. 
Both men would turn in perfect scores. 
Then they would shoot off the tie with 
perfect scores again. I have seen two men 
shoot off ties as many as a half dozen 
times. The man whose nerves cracked 
first was the man who lost. 
usually the last to crack, and that was 
why I won, 


They are in use all 


Nshooting off these tie matches I soon 

learned to watch my opponent closely. 
If he showed any sign of nervousness, I 
knew that I had him. And then I would 
relax and take things easy. 

Looking back from the age of eighty- 
odd at those days in my life, I perceive 
another factor in my ability which I am 
candid enough to believe is the real rea- 
son for what success I had. And that 
was my habits of life; that is to say, I 
did not contract the detrimental habits 
which most of my contemporaries had. I 
did not smoke, I did not drink, I used no 
coffee, I was careful of my living. 

I do think that whisky lost more shoot- 
ing matches than poor shooting. Many a 
contest I have been in was decided when 
my opponent, to allay his nervousness or 
brace him up, took a turn at his flask. 
When I saw a man do that, I would say 
to myself, “Old hunter, this is your 
match,” and it always was! I am no mor- 
alizer or temperance lecturer; do not 
misunderstand me. What I do say is that 
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go man ever saw two front sights where 
only one existed and made a perfect record 
at the traps. 

The trade name of “Peoria Blackbird” 
brought down the wrath of many tender- 
hearted people upon us. They thought 
that we had discovered a new brand of 
jive bird. That used to amuse us a lot. I 
recall the first batch of targets that we 
shipped. It went to Boston, What a storm 
of protest it aroused! 

When the scores were published the 
day after the shoot, the innocent state- 
ment was made that the contestants shot 
at “Peoria Blackbirds.” The very next 
day one of the newspapers, whose edi- 
forial writer did not know a clay pigeon 
fom a Mongolian pheasant, wrote his 
gpinion about it. Here is his editorial : 


Wuartr ArE THE HUMANE 
Societies DornG? 


“Thousands of Peoria blackbirds have 
hen wantonly slain by a lot of heartless 
men calling themselves sportsmen, and 
nothing has been done about it. 

“Must a bird become a pigeon to get 
protection? Hasn’t a Peoria blackbird the 
ame right to live and enjoy life and lib- 
ety as a pigeon? 

“Isn’t it just as cruel and heartless to 
cripple a poor little blackbird? 

“We want the humane society to in- 
vestigate this outrage and bring the per- 
petrators to account.” 


OU can imagine how we enjoyed 

literature like that. The same idea 
was in the minds of many people, and they 
would write us, or their newspaper editors, 
in protest. 

Charlie Stock and I thought that we 
had a gold mine in the “blackbirds.” 
Charlie's gun shop looked small to him, 
ad my own business lost much of its im- 
portance in my eyes. We were sitting high 
nthe air, Around us all skies were clear. 
But things were happening, and we did 
not know of it. Shoots at targets were 
advertised here and there, and no orders 
ame to us for “blackbirds.” Infringers! 
Imitators were cutting prices and were 
getting the business. 

We listened to the advice of counsel and 
began a series of lawsuits. I could win 
shooting matches, but never lawsuits. We 
would beat the infringers in one court, 
thy would carry it to a higher, and keep 
that up until they wore us out. 

About the second year, one company was 
ganized with a million dollars in capital. 
lt started making exact copies of our tar- 
st. We brought suit. After two years we 
won. The president of the company came 
tt Peoria to see if he could buy us out, 
and we offered to sell everything—name, 
jlant, patents—for $35,000. He said that 
he would buy, but when he got back home, 
his directors said no; they would fight it 
through. They did. This cost us $20,000 
more and six years in the courts. In the 
tid they wore us out. We quit. 

A dozen factories sprang up that year. 
Prices were cut to nothing, and none of 
thm made any profits. Charlie Stock passed 
away meanwhile, and’l never did anything 
more with the “blackbirds”—except break 
afew which the other fellows had manu- 
lactured. 

The business in targets is to-day enor- 
mous. I have recently seen figures that it 
‘mounts to 25,000,000 targets a year in 
this country alone, exclusive of the mil- 
lions used abroad. But I am not sharing 
i that profit—and I am the inventor of 
them, 

My experiences with patents have all 
ben that way. I never was lucky enough 
‘make money on any of them except one. 
thold patents to-day for a score of useful 














































enjoyment of every cast. 


Box 732 


OU cast so much easier and better with an Ashaway Crandall’s 
American Finish Fly Line that you take more big fish. Distance, 
accuracy and delicacy—you put more skill into your fishing. You 
get in return not only more and bigger trout, bass or salmon, but 


Famous for its pliability or softness, fast- use the 
shooting smooth surface and _ exceptional 
weight, elasticity and durability. Best obtain- 
able line silk, dressed under high vacuum with 
our original and exclusive finish. 

Ask your dealer to show you one to suit 
your best fly rod. If offered something else, 
please write to us. Your copy of our catalog 
booklet, “More Fish Stories,” FREE. 

Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 


Leading Line Makers Since 1824 
Ashaway, Rhode Island 


Every Ashaway Line is guaranteed 
Satistactory or money back. 


bo 
w 


List prices of level sizes, 
25 yds. H $1.50, G 
$1.75, F $2.00, E $2.25, 
D $2.50, C $2.75, 
$3.00. 


Double tapered, 30 yds. 
H E H $7.00 
H D H $7.50 

H C H $8.00 










For bait casting and trolling, 
shaway Extra 
Strength—our most popular 
line. Hard-braided best Japan 
silk, soft water-proofed, 

List prices, 50-yd. spool: 
Size I, $1.00; H, $1.35; G, 
$1.50; F, $1.75; E, $2.00; 
D, 2.50; C, $2.95, 





HE automatic reel is not meant 
to haul in your fish. Its only 
purpose is to reel up slack line— 
automatically—as you retrieve it. 


A three-handed fisherman does rot need 
a Martin Automatic because he can use 
one hand to hold the rod, another to crank 
the reel and the third to play his fish and 
handle net or oars. But, the normal two- 
handed sportsman, using an Automatic, 
holds the rod and operates the reel with 
one hand, leaving the other hand free. 

Try a Martin Automatic Reel once and 
you will never be without one. Made in 
eight sizes. Priced from $4.50 to $12. 
At your dealer or direct from the factory. 

Catalog free on request. 


600 Main St. Mohawk, N. Y. 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC 
FISHING REELS 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL CO., INC. 





Oo Avgat 
LEERBO! 


It tells you all about WILLARD “Custom 
Made” Furs—their authentic latest styles— 
their superior quality and workmanship— 


and how you can 30% TO 50% 


SAY Be wore vers tom 


uality furs made. You send us your raw 
urs—we will tan them and make garments 
of any kind to your order, Fully guaranteed. 
backed by 65 years reputation for fair deal- 
ing and quality. Free style book shows latest 
models and full details of the Willard Plan. 

EXPERT WORKMANSHIP |. 
Master Furriers since 1864, every garment is 
perfectly made and fully guaranteed. 
COATS AND CHOKERS | 

Are our specialty, styles and models illus- 
trated in free style book. 

H. WILLARD, SON & COMPANY 

$2 South First Street, Marshalltown. lowa 
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For Bigger 
and Better 
BASS 


The Shimmy Wiggler 


Mr. W. J. Wood of Columbus, Ga., 
writes enclosing the above picture: 


“Tl have used your Foss Shimmy Wiggler for 12 
or 14 years and consider it far above any bait 
on the market. The two bass shown in the 
photograph weighed 11'; pounds each. They 
were taken from the St. Johns River in Florida 
this Spring. Please forward the enclosed order 
for Shimmy Wigglers at once as we will go to 
Florida on the 16th and must have same” 


Time certainly tells its tale in Mr. Wood's 
letter. This is the old reliable Shimmy 
Wiggler—as good today as when it first 
came out—proving that Bass appetite 
does not change—comes in 1/7 and % oz. 
sizes, brass or nickel finish, different 
colored streamers $1.00. 

Just a word of CAUTION: The SUCCESS 
of the Al. Foss Pork Rind Minnows has brought 
forth a host of imitations by men who do not 
have inventive ability enough to create anything 
themselves, nor sportsmanship enough to pre- 
vent them from copying the ideas of others. 
You can tell who they are by their advertise- 
ments and can rebuke them by not using any 
of their products. 


A... 


Here’s Foss’ latest—The Dixie Wiggler. All 
brass, nickel plated or natural finish if ordered. 
No. 13, weight % oz., 3/0 hook. $1.00. 


The American Fork & Hoe Company 


AL. FOSS DEPARTMENT 
2891 E. 79th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
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objects. On most of them some other per- 
son or persons are living. 

Among my patents, to mention a few, 
are these: the American manikin for stu- 
dents of anatomy; a machine for separat- 
ing blackshot (a small black berry that 
sometimes infests wheat and discolors 
flour) from wheat; a dry concentrator 
for separating free gold from sand or 
crushed ore; a mould for making artificial 
stone in imitation of natural stone at one- 
third the cost, now used extensively in 
southern California; a mallard duck call, 
stolen and patented by another man after 
I had let him borrow mine; a dental elec- 
tric vibrator, immediately copied by four 
different manufacturers; a prune dipper; 
a target trap which was so good that the 
throwing arm on nearly all traps now be- 
ing used was copied from it, and other 
items on which I enjoyed the same un- 
success. 

But I am not kicking. I used one of my 
patents to my own financial advantage, 
so that the others do not matter. This was 
the process of keeping eggs by cold stor- 
age. After discovering the process, I had 
to be mighty smart to keep it to myself 
long enough to profit. This I did by hiring 
employees I could trust with the secret, 
for I knew that if it ever got out I would 
have plenty of competitors. 

The secret was mine for several years, 
and my business was enormous. On an in- 
vestment of $10,000 I made $13,000 profit 
the second year, and eventually made as 
high as $25,000 in a single year. When the 
secret did come out, plants sprang up all 
over. But I had had my good years first. 

I am now eighty-three years old. Neu- 
ritis has crippled my arms so that I am not 
able to hold up a gun as other shooters 
do, but grasp the stock at the grip with 
both hands. Then I wait until the targets 
have left the trap before throwing it to 
my shoulder. I shoot in this way occasion- 
ally, but 23 out of 25 is the best I have 
done. However, three years ago, just be- 
fore my left arm gave out, I got 98 out of 
100, shooting under the old-time rules— 
holding the gun down until after the birds 
had left the trap. 

I am old enough to know how to do it, 
but it seems that the older I get the worse 
I become. Maybe it is time for me to quit. 

THe Enp 


BABUY 
(Continued from page 23) 


Ilongots who killed Dr. Jones, Ethnolo- 
gist for the Field Museum in Chicago, 
some years ago. There was no known rea- 
son. The act appears to have been a 
purely wanton bit of savagery. Our two 
men stumbled into a band of these savages 
and were set upon with spears and arrows, 
escaping only after shooting their way out 
and making a run for it. They had a 
narrow squeak and were badly shaken up. 
For awhile they were satisfied to re- 
main close to the camp. 

Fry left us the next day, and Judge and 
I surveyed the country. Pigs had crossed 
the river and fed from our camote patch, 
and we planned to get one there later. 

“There is a likely ridge. A big buck lives 
up in there,” said Judge, waving his hand 
to the hill across the stream. 

“And there we hunt to-day,” I agreed. 

Out of the grass shacks we dug Scabby, 
the chewed-eared dogs, the world’s cham- 
pion frog-catchers, the jack-lighters, a 
swarm of roaches, a thick slice of as- 
sorted odors and started them all up the 
ridge together. This mixture was cal- 
culated to terrify anything that lived, 
breathed or had a sense of smell. 

I sat above a small cafion, and Judge 
covered the hillsides below. Birds whistled 


melodiously as I hid in the tall grass. One 


little bird iterated and reiterated the same 
phrase, “Well, well, here he is. Well, wel] 
here he is,” as if in warning of my 
presence. Bright butterflies floated across 
the ravine on gauze wings. A troop of 
monkeys discovered and for fifteen mip. 
utes reviled me with simian epithets. Judg. 
ing from their expressions, they must haye 
called me some pretty tough names, One 
old patriarch came down on a nearby lim) 
and peered closely at me. He was an ugly. 
looking old codger. From his gestures | 
gathered that our estimate of each other 
was mutual. 

Then a dog bayed, and again that eerie 
hunting wail of the Igorot throbbed over 
the jungle. The game took wings and 
flew down the ravine. I could hear jt 
coming and tensed myself for the fleeting 
shot. Here came a buck, head high, darting 
through the tangled growth with remark. 
able agility. He flashed through the tangle 
of bamboos, bounded over fallen tree-ferns 
and leaped the streath in a magnificent 
jump, becoming a streaming streak of 
gray in the green of the jungle. 


DREW a quick bead through the 

circle of the rear sight and dropped him 
with a crashing shot. When the Igorots 
gathered, they cut out his heart and passed 
it around, drinking the blood as if from 
some sacred chalice. Soon the grass was 
a roaring fire and the buck was being 
carried back to camp. 

One old man made some buzzing sounds 
and pointed back in the woods, indicating 
his intentions to return to the ridge. 

“Sure, vamose,” we said, not knowing 
what he wanted, and he did. 

Within an hour the old man was back, 
carrying a big honeycomb. He turned this 
over to us, and we fed on delicious wild 
honey spread thickly on flapjacks. The 
natives wanted the succulent bee larvae. 
They feasted royally on these, the in- 
testines of the buck and our free dole of 
abundant rice. 

The next day we were tired and re- 
mained around camp. I amused myself 
and varied our larder by going through 
the tall grass with a twenty-gauge and 
shooting the little quail that exploded out 
of the cogon like small rockets. The na- 
tives have a peculiar way of catching these 
alive. During the dark of the moon they 
dig caves in a cliff and build a fire in front 
of the entrance, remaining inside. The quail 
are attracted by the light, fly up to it and 
strut cockily around the fire. The Igorots 
then simply reach out and catch them. 

Once more we put on a big drive. This 
time I sat below a steep, wooded ridge by 
the stream and cracked my neck vertebrae 
looking upward. After a long wait I be- 
came impatient and started back to camp. 
No sooner had I. quit my post than a 
terrific clamor broke out above me, and 
down the knife edge of the ridge flashed 
a fleeing form with the dogs in hot pursutt. 
I turned and, full of recriminations, 
raced madly back to my trail. With blind- 
ing perspiration streaming in my eyes, | 
smashed through the cogon grass, cutting 
my arms and cheeks. 

By this time I was blowing like a bass 
horn in a country band and could not have 
hit with a club ten deer tied head and 
tail. The deer saw me and dropped over 
the ridge on the opposite side. Blown up 
like a toad, I sat down and gasped tor 
air, too weak to cuss. 

The chase grew faint off in the woods. 
All at once Judge’s rifle barked twitt, 
and in a few moments a thin wisp o 
smoke trickled up over the ridge and 
knew he had his bag. It was a fat doe, 
Game is so abundant that the shooting of 
does is permitted. The natives cut this 
animal up into ribbons and made tapa, 
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jerked meat, from it after swinging it on 
a pole and bringing it into camp with great 
shouting and cheering as they waded the 
stream. 

“Let’s take a look at our camote patch,” 
said Judge as the sun slanted over the 
hills. 

We shouldered our rifles and jogged 
down the stream. We found the evidence 
of much rooting by the pigs and sat all 
evening, but not a stir did we see or hear. 

“The old air mattress looks good to 
me, and I’m off for bed,” I said. 

Grumbling at the unaccommodating 
pigs, we footed it back to camp and turned 
in with our bedfellows, the roaches. There 
was other big game we had not counted 
on. Around camp were some of the largest 
and toughest rats that ever chewed a 
chunk of mouldy cheese. All night they 
played “prisoner’ s base” and “drop the 
handkerchief,” using us as the base. For 
prizes they dragged off shoes, leather 
goods of all kinds and even soap. 

One morning I heard Judge spluttering 
in the brush, hunting for his tube of tooth 
paste and trying to blame that on the rats. 
They lived in holes in the ground with 
many entrances and exits. One of the 
favorite outdoor sports of the natives was 
to sit by an exit with a huge and very 
wicked bolo while others attempted to 
smoke the rats out by blowing the fumes 
down into the subterranean runs. The net 
results were a bunch of winded natives and 
a lot of expectations. 

We put on two fruitless drives our last 
day and decided that we had reached the 
limit of our bag. That evening we sat at 
our meal and batted out a few lies as the 
sun sank in flaming hues. An Igorot with 
sharp eyes was scrutinizing the ridge 
above the camp. 

“Babuy (pig),” he grunted briefly and 
pointed up on the hillside. 

We scanned the ridge with binoculars. 

“I don’t see a thing,” I said. And then 
suddenly I saw three pigs coming down 
the ridge for our camote patch. “Hand me 
my shotgun! Quick!” 

Without stopping to lace my boots, I 
ran, with Scabby behind me, for the 
stream at about the point the pigs might 
cross. We sneaked through the bushes and 
crouched behind some rocks. There we 
sat as day faded and gray dusk settled 
over the stream. I heard a faint crackle in 
the bamboos’ and strained my ears. The 
Igorot was frozen like a statue, piercing 
the gloom of fast-falling night with keen 
eye. The dusk deepened to purple as the 
mantle of night descended swiftly. Again 
a faint crack, but nearer this time. My 
baffled eyes clove into the darkness in vain. 

The Igorot stiffened, raised his finger, 
leaned toward me and whispered, “Babuy.” 

My eyes strained every fiber to the ut- 
most, endeavoring to pierce the blanket 
of blackness. Every sense was concen- 
trated on vision—just one fleeting, pre- 
cious glimpse. Then, in one moment of 
super-vision, I saw the big boar standing 
in the stream. I raised my gun and pressed 
the trigger. A roar echoed between the 
hills. There was a thrashing commotion 
in the water. And then—what was that? A 
crashing like a cannon ball ripping up 
through the bamboos, followed by silence. 
I had shot a sand-bar instead of the pig 
I passed out in profound shock, and a2. 
by with me. 

When we packed up to go, the Igorots 
squatted in a disconsolate row, unhappy 
at the thought of the loss of their un- 
limited commissary. But we had a gift 
or a bit of money for each and called them 
up one at a time—Scabby, Bungtan, Dung- 
tugan, Usted, Yewbo, Hippolito, Floren- 
cio. As they fingered their new-found 
wealth they gathered up their dogs and 
spears and drifted back into the jungle. 


SOLVING THE RABBIT RIDDLE 
(Continued from page 33) 
appearance about the time of the first frost. 


After air gains entrance to the cells, | 


nothing seems to remain except the out- 
side shell and the inside rows of pigment 
which once colored them. “The broken cells 
remind one of the fading and shrinking 
of a flower from a once fair and fleshy 
object to a small fraction of its former 
self,” is the way the Professor puts it. 
There is, nevertheless, pigment left in the 
cavities. This appears in disordered fash- 
ion, and gives rise to the so- -called bluish- 
white hair which in reality is not so fair 
as it seems to the casual eye. 

The snowshoe rabbits at the university 
helped materially in solving the question 
of seasonal change. They started moult- 
ing in March. It was expected that the 
bunnies kept indoors would shed rapidly. 


Such was not the case. On March 26 one | 


rabbit, which was very wild, was knock- 
ing pieces of fur off whenever approached. 
This way of casting off the old coat would 
correspond to a similar divesting on the 
part of the rabbit in the woods, where the 
shedding process would be facilitated by 
contact with twigs and branches. 

The rabbits of the indoor pens shed 
about the same time as those outside. 
These did not finish shedding until the 
first week in May. Professor Hadwen was 
surprised that the former did not moult 
earlier and more rapidly, but feels the 
change is almost certain to be seasonal 
through heredity and not greatly influ- 
enced by climatic conditions. 

Without resorting to the hocus-pocus 
of the magician, Professor Hadwen meta- 
morphosed a white rabbit to brown in 
short order by way of proving that the 
white hair breaks off at the junction of 
the dark and light. He simply plucked the 
white tips which would naturally fall out 
in the spring. This left the brown growth 
below. Presto! In twenty minutes the 
transformation was effected without harm 
to the bunny. The professor merely aided 
moult by removing the “ghost hairs.” 

Professor Hadwen is now seeking the 
secret of pigmentation. He hopes to dis- 
cover what stimulates the production of 
color in the spring. Of this he says: 


Tseems probable that some internal se- 

cretion gives the color. In the case of 
rabbits there is a, very large amount pro- 
duced in the spring. This is at a time when 
the sunlight is very powerful, especially 
when being reflected on snow and ice. 
At other times the production may cease, 
as it does in winter. 

“In the case of the polar bear, the 
beast possesses a colored skin. No doubt 
this is necessary in summer, when the coat 
is thin. The skin would otherwise become 
sunburned.” 

Curiously it was Darwin, startling the 


world with his Origin of Species, who | 


mentioned the defects of white animals 


and created great interest in the subject. | 


It was Darwin who noticed that white 
animals suffered physical infirmities owing 
to the fact that they had white skin. They 
burned readily and fell easy victims to 
parasites, particularly the unwanted at- 
tentions of flies. 

Professor Hadwen has since found that 
white animals are much more susceptible 
to smaller parasites, such as those causing 
lousiness and mange. 

It was Darwin who made the now 
famous statement that “white cats with 
blue eyes are deaf.” Hadwen has con- 
firmed this observation. One of the gov- 
ernors of the university has a white cat 
with blue eyes. It is stone-deaf. The biol- 
ogist while in Lapland also found that 

(Continued on page 87) 
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Meet 
A. Bass 


and how. 

Meet a six pound small mouth 
bass and his proud vanquisher. 
This fish was formerly a fighting 
citizen of Canada—up near 
Burleigh Falls—but now “rests 
in peace” having yielded to the 
blandishments of a True 
Temper Rod in the hands of a 
Cleveland, Ohio, fisherman, 
Mr. F. A. Dronberger, who 
states that, “the sure way to 
have ‘real fishing’ is to have a 
True Temper Rod along.” 


A word of caution. 

Like every success the True 
Temper Rod has its imitators. 
There is always someone quiek 
to try and “cash in” on another 


| man’s hard work and ideas by 


making something poorer “but 
like it” and selling it cheaper. 
Don’t let this sort of a “game” 
keep you from enjoying the fish- 
ing satisfaction that only the 
True Temper Rod can give. 
Most sportsmen prefer the “real 
thing” and not an imitation. 
You can tell the genuine by 
the words “True Temper” 
stamped in the butt of the rod. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
SPORTING GOODS DIVISION 
Cleveland, Ohio 


The Toledo: 
Highest grade True 
Temper Rod with off- 
set reel seat handle, 
genuine agate guides 
and tip top. Finished 
in black nickel or 
special ‘‘Afco’ 


RUE IEMPER 





FISHING Roos 
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HOW ABOUT THE 
SNIPER’S SCOPE? 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


GREAT deal has been written 
within the last three years re- 
garding the sporting scope. With 
one single exception (that being 

an article in FieELD AND STREAM by Capt. 
Crossman), no one has broached the sub- 
ject of the military scope. Even in this 
instance, the writer was not talking so 
much about the modern military scope 
as bemoaning the inability of the govern- 
ment to produce a satisfactory one during 
the emergency created by the late war. 
During the early days of the fracas, the 
Duke of Ratibor did a good job for der 
laterland by collecting a lot of the sport- 
ing rifles in Germany, These were imme- 
diately shipped to the front to be used by 
special sniping organizations composed of 
men formerly employed as Yaegers and 
Forest Guards on the great 
private preserves throughout 
the country. Naturally they 
were eminently equipped for 


Next time 





This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











and from then on Jerry had to keep his 
head down too. 

Now, as a matter of fact, when the row 
started, Germany no more anticipated a 
prolonged trench war than did our Allies. 
Far from it. Her plans were for a quick 
and victorious settlement in Paris before 
the Allies were organized and if it had 
not been for that heroic defense of Bel- 
gium, which nevertheless succumbed to 
Krupp artillery, Germany would have 
gained her end before the rest of the world 
was awake to what she was about. As a 
result, Germany was no more prepared 


she asks for a fur coat I’m gonna give her the money 


and let her go buy one 


than we were for the necessity of a special 
sniper’s equipment. 

Naturally, when we entered the war, 
we had few telescopes. We had few men 
that understood them and very few makers 
that knew anything about producing them. 
Actually we had a ring-tail wonder of a 
prism-scope sight called the model 1908 
made by Warner and Swasey and adopted 
by the Army in about the year 1911. This 
sight was improved in 1913. An illustra- 
tion shown herewith is sufficient descrip- 
tion, to use the expression of one of the 
Board of Officers testing it. It would make 
a bronze statue flinch. At any rate, it was 
permitted to die a natural death. 

We had nothing like the number of 
sporting telescopes which Germany had 
found so eminently satisfactory. Instead 
of making use of what we did have, how- 
ever, our Ordnance Department formed a 
board, composed of officers who knew 
nothing about sporting scopes, who con- 
tinued all through the war to discover 
why their original ideas were 
impractical and who finally 
only succeeded in producing 
a lemon in the Spring of 1918. 





this special work through 
their knowledge of stalking 
and experience with the tele- 
scope sight which is almost 
universally used by the 
European hunter. 

It is known that Germany 
had some twenty thousand 
of these sporting telescopic 
sights in the field by the end 
of 1914, and Great Britain 
suffered a tremendous loss 
from this cause alone. Single 
British battalions lost as high 
as twenty men in a day. 
Most of the wounds were in 
the head which, if not fatal, 
were at least serious enough 
to put the victim completely 
out of service for the duration |v 
of the war. 

To combat this emergency, 


was authorized to organize a 
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sniping school. The men de- 
tailed for instruction were 
drawn principally from the 
Highland regiments — men 
brought up in the deer for- 
ests of Scotland, so to speak, 
with a rifle and a spotting 
scope in their hands. When 
graduated, they were assigned 
to duty in pairs on any bat- 








My 


Winchester secured a large 
contract for this scope, but 
had only produced two or 
three when the Armistice 
arrived. I recall seeing this 
fearsome contraption on 
Major ——’s desk and | 
believe comments upon it 
largely increased his antip- 
athy for Reserve Officers 
in general. If they ever de- 
signed a better one, I never 
heard of it. Also, if they had 
produced one prior to 1919, 
as Aide to the General com- 
manding the Procurement 
Section of Army Ordnance, 
I would most certainly have 
been apt to hear about it. 


T is fairly safe to say that 

_the next war that we 
might enter, barring one 
with a small country lacking 
a military organization or 
strength, will be as the last 
one was—a trench war, prin- 
cipally. In this day of high 
explosive shells, hand gren- 
ades, aerial bombs, tanks, 


rifles, the infantryman that 
wants to survive has to dig 
in. One of the best offensive 








talion front where needed, 


pe weapons in this type of war- 
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SUPER DUX 


Announcing a New Line of Outdoor Clothing 
Made by One of the Largest and Oldest Makers 








10 POINTS OF SUPERIORITY 


1. Adjustable cuff to keep out cold and 
wind, lined with band of corduroy. 

2. Collar of superior grade corduroy extra 
width, buttons snugly around neck—A boon 
to the sportsman in rough weather. 

3. Super Piyot sleeve in all Super Dux 
coats. Allows extreme freedom of arms 
for quick shooting—prevents lifting of coat 
and contents. 

4. Match box ket and match scratcher 
—always dry. Worth a dollar any wet day. 
5. Outer shell, lining and all parts are 
made from same weight Super Dux cloth. 
6. Entrance to three roomy game pockets, 
double sewed and bar-tacked to prevent 
ripping. 

7. Hand sewn buttons—a feature not 
found in any other hunting coat. 

8. Shell pocket constructed to open across 
top to allow quick movement of hand for 
shells. 

9. Large pocket for Stanley or Thermos bot- 
tle. Pocket also contains two extra buttons. 
10. Double sewed, lock stitched and bar- 
tacked throughout, giving long wear and 
satisfaction. 


SUPER DUX 


\y 
| WATERPROOF SPORT CLOTHING!’ i 


HAMILTON CARHARTT CO 





FRE MATCH SAFE to Sportsman. 
The most practical match box ever 

designed for sportsmen, waterproof and non- 
sinkable. Holds 75 matches and sells retail for 
$1.00 each—but we will give you one free if 
you mail us this coupon, together with your 
name and address and the name of your sport 
ing goods dealer. © 
Hamilton Carhartt Co: y 

Detroit, —— 

1605 Michigan Ave. 











of Service Garments in America 


SUPER DUX Sports Clothing fits every 
known requirement of comfort, ease, con- 
venience and long wear under all conditions 
of climate and weather. 


SUPER DUX cloth is a superior quality 
Brown Duck of extra weight, finely woven 
and waterproofed by a secret process worked 
out in our own mills, in which each thread 
is thoroughly impregnated—making the cloth 
positively waterproof. Unlike other water- 
proofed cloth, Super Dux is soft and pliable, 
retaining these qualities though exposed to 
tropical heat or sub-zero temperature. 


SUPER DUX Waterproof Sports Clothing is designed 
by sportsmen designers, craftsmen skilled in the art 
of putting their ideas, gained through actual experi- 
ence, into the perfection of each garment. Not one 
proven idea of convenience, comfort, wearing quality 
or good appearance has been omitted. 


After 40 years’ experience and leadership in the man- 
ufacture of service garments, the makers of Super Dux 
Sports Clothing believe you will agree that they are 
the finest garments, from every angle that have yet 
been offered to outdoorsmen. 


Sold only through the Better Sporting Goods Dealers 
HAMILTON CARHARTT, Manufacturer, Detroit, Michigan 


1605 Michigan Ave. 
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r PRICES 

Hunting Coat . ° $9.00 Norfolk Coat eee $9.00 

Super Speed Shell Vest 3.50 Long Pants . e ° 5.00 


Laced Breeches . ° $5.50 


Write for Your Copy of Our 
’ De Luxe Catalog. 
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fare is the trained sniper and his tele- 
scopic rifle. It would appear to be time 
we found one, and put aside a few thou- 
sand for a rainy day. Germany was not 
so far wrong after all in adopting a sport- 
ing telescope sight. The problem of the 
military sniper is not very different from 
the problem of the big game stalker. 
England appreciated this and hence se- 
lected a world-renowned big game hunter 
in the person of Major Hesketh-Pritchard 
to form her sniping schools. 

The only real difference between the 
military sniper and a mountain sheep 
hunter, a Scotch deer stalker or an Alpine 
chamois hunter is that the opponent is 
far more dangerous and is apt to retaliate. 
The difference between the sniper and the 
target shooter is that the latter can almost 
always have a trial shot. A sniper has to 
ring the bell on the first chance, which 
usually exposes his position or he is liable 
to get a little pill placed in his own skull. 

There is no game in Africa or Asia to- 
day so dangerous as the enemy sniper. 
A lion’s charge is a gentle thing compared 
to an equally well trained, accurate and 
aggressive man in the other fellow’s uni- 
form playing the same game. When you 
fail to tag him, nine times out of ten you 
are “it,” but the problems involved are 
exactly those which the big game hunter 
has to contend with. If he doesn’t get his 
wind and his range right, his quarry is 
forewarned and beats a hasty retreat, or 
if he exposes himself in stalking his game 
into position for a shot and is discovered, 
he is licked. 


E has to know his rifle. He must have 

it adjusted to an nth degree, know 
how to judge wind, how to pick up his 
quarry in an uncertain light against a poor 
background, how to shoot from an uneven 
terrain under difficult conditions and make 
the first shot tell. It is, in other words, 
experience plus a good sporting rifle with 
an accurately adjusted telescope which 
makes the military sniper successful and 
it is this which also makes the big game 
hunter successful. It would appear to me 
that if our Army Ordnance desires to ac- 
quire a good instrument for the sniper’s 
use, it had better ask the trained big 
game hunters of the country. Such men 
are thoroughly familiar with the scope’s 
use. This would be better than depending 
upon the hypothetical experience of a few 
officers lacking the necessary experience 
with scopes and who will keep on fussing 
over it and hedging and trying this and 
that of an impractical nature ‘from now 
until the next war starts. Col. Townsend 
Whelen could dictate the specifications 
for an ideal sniper’s scope from memory 
in a half hour’s time. 

The military rifleman’s opinion of the 
scope is based entirely upon his military 
experience which in the peace time of- 
ficer is purely target shooting. The target 
scope is the very last thing required for 
snipers’ use. He doesn’t want high magni- 
fication for thereby he gets higher vibra- 
tion. The sniper cannot shoot as steadily 
as he could with a low-power glass when 
he is unnerved by shell fire or exertion. 
His quarry cannot be seen as clearly in 
the dull light of dawn or the gathering 
dusk of evening, when he is most liable 
to get a shot at an enemy’s wire party or 
food detail. High magnification ruins 
illumination and the narrow field of the 
target sight only restricts vision. 

He wants the very simplest, form of 
telescope of about three-power in a sim- 
ple mount with two equally simple micro- 
meter adjustment screws for elevation and 
azimuth to be adjusted with a tool and 
which are impossible for any one to ad- 
just with the fingers. He wants a glass 
which can be set for two hundred yards 
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point blank. The rifle can then be held off 
to compensate to within a couple of inches 
of perfect at any intervening range that 
is not liable to be less than one hundred 
yards or any exceeding range up to three 
or four hundred yards. 

The average sniper is very seldom going 
to do any valuable work over five hundred 
yards but the expert with a spotter beside 
him should be able to do a good job at 
six to seven hundred yards. I have 
demonstrated to my own. satisfaction 
and to that of many of my readers that 
sporting shooting with the telescope is 
entirely practical at five hundred yards. 
If this can be done on game without sight 
adjustment, it can certainly be done by 
the sniper lying on his stomach or shoot- 
ing through a loophole in a parapet with 
a strap hold and a rest. 

It is absurd to think he must adjust 
from shot to shot. The practical big game 
hunter would never think of doing so. The 





The Warner Swasey scope 


practical sniper also will learn not to try 
it except on extreme range and on a per- 
manent target. One of the greatest values 
of the telescope, other than its clear defini- 
tion of the target, is the fact that we can 
hold off to a definite amount for range and 
windage without adjusting our sights. 

Surely we need not worry about trying 
to find a mount so much stronger than 
anything we have produced today. I have 
had some pretty bad falls above timber 
line, sliding over shale rock and tumbling 
off boulders, but I never had a good 
strong telescope mount get a blow that 
would knock it out more than .002 or .004 
of an inch at most—a correction that 
could be made with half a dozen shots and 
a screw driver. 


HE sniper’s rifle is not going to be 

used without a bayonet on it. It also 
is not going to serve as a club in a hand-to- 
hand mé@lée, for the very good reason that 
the sniper will not be called upon for that 
kind of work except by an unusual trick of 
fate. His business is one of the scientific 
phases of modern warfare. He is on his 
own—independent, so to speak, of the out- 
fit to which he is assigned to duty and 
comes and goes as he sees fit, under the 
direction of his own officers. He sneaks 
around here and there, fires a shot at an 
opponent and is off to some other sector of 
the line. 

The only time the sniper has to do of- 
fensive work is when he is called upon to 
lie out in front of a position in which his 
outfit is consolidating and by the accuracy 
of his fire, keep down the enemy’s fire. 
Perhaps, also, in an advance, acting as a 
scout, he may be called upon to do some 
very ‘fine shooting and put a machine gun 
out of commission by well directed fire 
which the rank and file of the infantry 
which he supports is incapable of doing. 
By sneaking up to within three or four 
hundred yards of a machine gun position, 


so long as he can see the gun through his 
glass, he should have no difficulty in put- 
ting it out of action. One shot from a 
Springfield into the mechanism of a ma- 
chine gun has often finished its day of 
effectiveness. His target then is always the 
gun and not the operator. 

This being so, he won’t tramp all over 
the continent with a telescope attached 
to his rifle. If he is properly provided he 
will have a strongly made leather- or web- 
covered steel case for his telescope in 
which he will carry it with the same care 
and consideration that a civil engineer 
shows for his transit. When he has discov- 
ered an object for its use, he will with- 
— it from the case and attach it to his 
rine, 

Any sensible, hard-headed and experi- 
enced big game hunter, within a half hour, 
can find the U. S. Army a good scope and 
mount thoroughly practical for snipers’ 
use. At the end of eleven years after the 
late war, we haven’t yet adopted one or 
created a reserve. The rear sight of our 
excellent Springfield is a shining example 
of the fallacy of permitting a board com- 
— of target shooters to design a battle 
sight 

A short time ago I was discussing these 
problems with a high ranking officer of 
our Army who contended that I was 
wrong. He said that our whole army is 
being trained on the contention that in our 
next war we are going to force it to be 
a war of movement and quick movement, 
in order to win in the shortest possible 
time with the smallest cost in money and 
lives. I would draw to his attention a 
statement made earlier in this article that 
Germany at no time anticipated a trench 
war. She too was organized for a war of 
movement and I daresay that Germany 
was as well equipped in 1914 as America 
is in 1929, 

Heaven knows, we are not looking 
forward to any future wars but if they 
come, the statement that we are going 
to force it to a war of movement would 
look rather absurd. With a standing army 
of 100,000 men and a couple of hundred 
thousand half-trained National Guards- 
men and a lot of reserve officers who are 
no good on anything but paper for the 
first six months, how are we going to be 
in position to force any kind of a combat? 
We would in all probability be mighty 
lucky if we were able to hold on to posi- 
tions that we had dug ourselves into. It 
is a very risky thing for a military officer 
to prophesy what the future will bring 
forth. The British thought the day of the 
bayonet had passed before the Boer War 
ever came along. As time goes on, there is 
only one thing we can be certain of and 
that is that combat will become increas- 
ingly mechanical and the telescope sight 
comes under that classification. 


SQUIRREL RIFLES 
By H. P. Sheldon 


QUIRREL shooting as a pastime for 

the American sportsman seems to have 
gradually fallen into disrepute with the 
passing years, and this is due in part, no 
doubt, to the lack of a wholly satisfactory 
weapon for the sport. In select circles, 
there are really but three forms of game- 
shooting now ordinarily considered as 
being “socially correct.” For the shotgun 
there are the upland birds—quail, grouse, 
pheasant, woodcock—and the waterfowl, 
of course; but to an astonishingly large 
number of sportsmen, game shooting with 
the rifle means big game shooting and 
nothing else. This is an unfortunate 
tendency, and by no means does credit to 
the best American tradition. 

The sportsmen of an earlier period— 
Daniel Boone among others—held small 
game shooting with the rifle, and squirrel 
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$3° An Hour for Your Spare Time! 


That figures about $60 to $75 a week, 
if you give all your spare time. Does it 
interest you? Then how about $5 an 
hour, figuring about $100 a week? 

Well, opher Field & Stream readers 
have done just that; and if they can do 
it you can. 

In your city there are a great many 
men who are fond of hunting and fishing. 
Every one of them would get immense 


Fishing Tackle 


the necessary subscriptions, 
which you can do easily and 
quickly. 


Left: Famous South Bend 
split bamboo bait casting 
rod. High grade, genuine 
agate guides and_ top. 
Value $15. Free to you for ° 
only 12 subscriptions. 





Below: Famous Pflueger 
Superex automatic reel. 
Finest quality. Value $7. 
Yours free in return for 
only 6 subscriptions. 



























Above: Model 17 A, Rem- 
ington Pump-Action Re- 
eating Shotgun. Barrel 
ength and boring as you 
wish them. Value $49. do it? 
Yours free for 38 subs. 


Model 03 .22 cal. automat- 
ic rifle. Takedown. Value 
$32. Yours free for 24 sub- 
scriptions. 


FIELD & STREAM 


Any rod, reel, line, lure, creel, waders, boots, or other article 
of fishing equipment, if made by a Field & Stream advertiser, 
can be obtained by you absolutely free of cost, by getting us 
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6 Subscriptions 


* 
@ or any article of hunting 
@ equipment, and any am- 


brings squirrel heads back 
into place. Value $3.75. 
Yours for 3 subscriptions. 


Send this coupon NOW 


profit and pleasure out of every issue of 
Field & Stream. 

You can call on from 12 to 15 such 
men in an evening—more on Sundays. 
You can get two out of every three to give 
you a subscription—8 to 10 subscriptions 
an evening. This is not an exaggeration. 
We have had many readers average 5 
subscriptions per hour. 

And in return for these subscriptions 





Above: A minnow bucket 
that keeps them alive 
for days! Dead minnows 
catch few fish; this 
bucket will add enor- 
mously to your pleasure, 
Value $4.25. Free for 4 
subscriptions. 













Any rifle, shotgun, pistol, 


munition, will be given to 


you free in return for subscriptions, the number 
required depending upon the retail value of the 
article. At the cost of a few weeks’ work you can 
get yourself a complete outfit for every kind of 
hunting, without spending a penny. Why not 


Below: Crosman ‘Dodo’ Right: Crosman Pneumat- 
automatic target, for ic (Air) Rifle. .22 caliber. 
Left: Famous Winchester .22’s. Hitting center bull Extremely accurate, 


Spiral Rotatin 


6 subscriptions. 
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very powerful. Value $15, 
Yours for 12 subscriptions. 
Below: Famous “Flyo” 
Ejector 
and indestructible targets. 
Trap shooting made vastly 
cheaper and more interest- 
ing. Value $7.50, Yours for 
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we will give you any article or articles 
made by any concern that advertises in 
Field & Stream, absolutely free, the num- 
ber of subscriptions required being 
based on the retail value of the article. 

Here is your chance to get any article 
of hunting, fishing and camping equip- 
ment you want, without spending a 
penny. Look over the items below, se- 
lected at random just to show you: 


Left: Famous Meisselbach- 
Catucchi Symploreel +225. 
100 yd. capacity. Nonback- 
lash, multiplying. Value $7.50. 
Yours for 6 subscriptions. 


Left: 50 yds. Pflueger 
Plexus level (parallel) 
braided, waterproof, soft 
enameled Japanese line. 
Value $1.80. Yours for 2 
subscriptions. 


Below: Pflueger Globe 
Bait. Selected cedar. Non- 
peeling, luminous enamel 
for night as well as day 
fishing. Value 85c. Yours 
for 1 subscription. 


—_ 


OTHER ITEMS 


As we have said, anything made by 
any Field & Stream advertiser can 
be had for subscriptions. Look 
through the pages of this issue: 
there’s bound to be something you 
would be mighty glad to have, and 
can easily get without cost. And 
probably a lot of things your young 
son or brother wants, that he can 
get as easily. For instance: 








Below: S & A Student 
Microscope. A wonderful 
little instrument, of heavy 
ade laboratory’ type. 
wo oculars and triple 
objective give 
magnifying 

range from 40 
to 200 diam- 
eters, Value 
$24. Yours 
for only 20 
subscrip- 
tions. 
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578 Madison Ave., New York. 

Send me complete information about obtaining 
merchandise free, and also send subscription 
order forms and sample copies. 
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shooting in particular, to be highly satis- 
factory recreations, and certainly, with a 
lively frontier just beyond the Alleghanies 
to invite the adventurous, these gentlemen 
did not resort to squirrel shooting for want 
of anything else to do. Not that the sport 
is without its devotees in this day, for 
there are thousands of riflemen who may 
be found cat-footing it among the hickories 
and beeches armed with rifles that are the 
best that our modern factories provide; 
but there are apparently many sportsmen 
—who have not tried it themselves—who 
think rather contemptuously of squirrel 
shooting as being a matter that is fit only 
for boys, negroes, and “po’ white trash.” 

The unfortunate prevalence of the cheap 
shotgun has also had its effect on the sport. 
One often encounters a nondescript pot- 
hunter slouching about the woods, hoping 
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objective of rifle shooting. Game-shooting 
requires more of the technique of the 
sniper than of the machine gunner. There 
is certainly no objection to the repeating 
action for a squirrel rifle, but the truth is 
that our standard small caliber repeaters 
have few or none of the characteristics 
already referred to as essential in the 
small game weapon. They are too light as 
a rule, and if the particular model really 
has some weight, it is not properly dis- 
tributed to aid fine, off-hand holding. 
These rifles are made to balance midway 
between the shooter’s hands—a good 
balance for a shotgun or for rapid fire 
with a rifle—but very bad indeed for de- 
liberate shooting. 

The writer is fortunate in the possession 
of a perfect percussion-lock small game 
rifle. The bore, rifled on the gain twist 





For the fellow who is satisfied with a .22, this Marlin number 39 makes an excellent 
little squirrel rifle 


for a chance to murder a sitting squirrel 
with a load of big shot, but these inexpert 
fellows are no more the kin of the genuine 
squirrel hunter than is the man who rakes 
a covey of squatting quail in the same 
class with the bona fide upland gunner. 

The proper weapon for the squirrel 
shooter is, of course, the rifle. It is my 
belief that in districts where squirrels are 
hunted more or less persistently, and have 
therefore become educated, the man who 
can go out with a rifle and bag a reason- 
able number of these animals is showing 
evidence of skill with his weapon equal to 
any test. To qualify as an expert rifleman 
on the range does not make one a success- 
ful squirrel hunter. There is something 
that the latter has discovered about rifle 
shooting that isn’t to be acquired on the 
rifle range. Probably it is largely a matter 
of learning the effect of light, color and 
unknown distances, but whatever it is, it 
is the stuff that makes the practical rifle- 
man. I am inclined to think that “D. 
Boone” and his contemporaries realized 
this fact and found in this splendid pastime 
an ideal means to keep themselves in shape 
for deadlier encounters. 


7 any event, the old-timers thought well 
of small game shooting with the rifle, 
and they had weapons that were nearly 
perfect for the purpose—a statement that 
is not true of our rifles today. Speed of fire 
and lightness of weight are of less impor- 
tance in the small game rifle than in any 
other type, yet the popular demand for rifles 
of these characteristics has compelled the 
manufacturers to discontinue the beautiful 
single-shot models—Ballards, Winchesters 
and Stevens—so splendidly adapted for 
small game shooting. These rifles were the 
direct descendants of the American per- 
cussion-lock small game rifle in its final 
and perfected stage, and they inherited the 
heavy barrels, the fine lock action and the 
admirable off-hand balance that distin- 
guished the best of the older type. They 
were serious weapons, designed for the use 
of men who thought that the power to 
place a single effective bullet with pre- 
cision was worth an extra pound or two 
of weight in the rifle. The ability to squirt 
a half-dozen light bullets through a tin 
can in two or three seconds is not the only 





system to handle a 36-caliber round ball, 
is as smooth and clean as it was on the day 
it left the Remington work-bench so many 
years ago. The rifle weighs eight pounds 
and looks somewhat awkward, heavy, and 
cumbersome until, perchance, one raises 
it to the shoulder and lines up the low 
sights on a target. Then comes the realiza- 
tion that this is the work of someone who 
knew the craft of the off-hand rifle, for it 
almost requires a deliberate muscular 
effort to induce a vibration in the weapon. 
Incidentally, this rifle is finely accurate 
with its regular charge of fifty grains 
of black Fffg powder and the linen- 
patched ball weighing about seventy 
grains. It will shoot steadily into the black 
of a %-inch bulls-eye at seventy-five 
feet, and is accurate enough to be deadly 
on woodchucks at one-hundred yards. The 
charge is actually a high velocity short- 
rangeload with plenty of killing power, and 
the light, round ball loses velocity rapidly 
beyond the normal range—a characteristic 
that makes for safety in settled districts. 

By taking our wants to any of the 
makers who specialize in fine, hand-made 
rifles, we could secure a rifle of similar 
weight and balance, but it would cost 
something, and we could scarcely duplicate 
the ballistic qualities of the load with any 
of the small game cartridges at hand. The 
.22 long rifle cartridge, with the hollow 
point bullet, is unsatisfactory, even when 
used by an expert, for it lacks the stuff to 
drop the hardier varieties of small game 
unless the shot is perfectly placed. The 
.25 rim fire has shocking powers but lacks 
something of accuracy, and the same is 
true of either the .25-20 or the .32-20 
cartridges. The phrase so often used that 
these cartridges are “sufficiently accurate 
for small game shooting” ought not to 
satisfy us. It betrays the presence of a 
compromise abhorrent to any right-minded 
rifleman, who strives for perfection al- 
ways. If gilt-edged accuracy is desirable 
on the target-range, it is equally desirable, 
certainly, when we shoot live game. Were 
it not for the popular demand for light 
repeaters, I believe we would have loads 
in proper calibers eminently suitable for 
game shooting. 

With the discontinuance of the excellent 
single-shot models, a number of very 





promising cartridges also passed into ob- 
livion. These were the center-fire .22’s, 
.25’s and .28’s developed by the Stevens and 
Winchester companies. The .22-13-45 Win. 
chester and the .22-15-60 Stevens were good 
loads for this purpose. I can believe that, 
as originally loaded, they fouled a barrel 
somewhat more rapidly than was con- 
venient, but with modern smokeless pow- 
der, non-corrosive primers and, lately, the 
copper-plated lead bullet, fouling would 
disappear and accuracy increase. For 
squirrel-shooting, for grouse, wild turkey, 
rabbits, woodchucks, and similar small 
game, the loads would indeed be excellent, 

Of course, one can have a rifle of 
proper proportions built for the .250 
Savage, the mm or the  .30-06 
cartridge and by careful experimen- 
tation, work out a fine short-range. small 
game load for hand loading, but many 
riflemen haven’t the time to reload or else 
dislike to assemble the machinery and 
components necessary for the painstaking 
operation. Moreover, there are objections 
to putting a powerful game rifle to a task 
better suited to a different type of weapon, 
since it generally involves a variety of 
sight adjustments and sometimes a con- 
fusion as to the nature of the load one 
has in the chamber. 

In my humble opinion, it was a sad day 
for the small game shooter when the heavy 
single-shot rifles yielded place to the light 
repeater and, worse, the light single-shot. 
The needs of the small-bore target shooter 
have been well attended to by the manu- 
facturers, and the big game and long- 
range experts have had, perhaps, more 
than their share of modern rifle making 
and cartridge loading genius devoted to 
their requirements. It would seem now 
that someone might well consider the small 
game rifle and give us a weapon of the 
type approved by generations of squirrel 
shooting, candle snuffing American rifle- 
men, with a cartridge as accurate as the 
.22 long rifle and as effective on small 
game as the load used by my old brown 
Remington. And while this benefactor is 
at work with his design, let us submit the 
request that he disregard shotgun specifi- 
cations and give us a rifle, either with the 
single-shot or a repeating action, with 
more weight in front of the left hand than 
our present standard models have, and a 
good full-sized barrel that will permit 
the use of low sights. Personally, I can 
await such a weapon with some show of 
patience, for I still have the old Reming- 
ton, and for so long as I can purchase per- 
cussion caps and black rifle powder, I am 
well armed for this particular sport. 


MORE RECOLLECTIONS OF 


SPORTING FIREARMSIN AFRICA 
by Scolopax 


| continuation of my _ recollections of 
sporting rifles which I have used in 
Africa, I come now to one which served 
me faithfully for several years. It reposes 
in the room where all my treasures are 
stored but it is neither forgotten nor neg- 
lected. Sometimes I take it out of its case 
when the mood is on me, and when amid 
the worries and unrest of these modern 
times I feel that it will do me good to han- 
dle it once more, and recall the sun- 
parched plains and the deep shadowed 
African forests, through which I have 
wandered at peace with the world, oblivi- 
ous of everything except the possibility of 
some huge form looming up amongst the 
grasses or trees. This old friend is a shab- 
by looking object now. The blue is all 0 

the barrel, having been worn away by the 
contact of the hot, black hands of my gun- 
bearers. The stock is dented and chipped 
by falls and knocks and the rifling 1s s0 
worn away that it is practically a sm 
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k bore. But withal it has the dignity of a 
“4 tried and trusty servant who has endured << Your hand is Steadier 
nd much in faithful service. — 
in- As I have mentioned in a previous arti- 
vod cle, I got this weapon in exchange for a 
at complicated, dangerous and unsatisfactory 
rd 303 saddle rifle which I had returned to =~ 
yn- the maker with many pungent comments. 
we It has a single-shot Martini breech action 
the and is not built in one piece, but is made 
uld to take apart by unscrewing the barrel 
or from the forepart of the breech mechan- 
ey ism. The screw is interrupted with longi- 
ali tudinal grooves. When the barrel is 
nt. screwed home the rear part of the fore- 
of end and the forepart of the breech plates 
250 coincide exactly, and the whole is clamped 
-06 by a pin underneath in the fore-end, which 
en- is driven into place by a small level in the 
all underside of the fore-end. When apart the 
ny rifle fits into a compact leg-of-mutton case. 
‘Ise The first thing I did when I received 
and this rifle was to test it for accuracy. With 
ing the sights as fixed I found it shot high at 
ons 100 yards and very high at 50 and 25 
ask yards. I very soon corrected that by deep- 
on, ening the “V” in the rear sight with a tri- 
of angular file. To anybody testing a rifle for 
on- use against er pe sg Fy I 7 to B 
one offer this bit of advice. Try it out carefully 
on the pe o- age yards. Your — ut a COLT 
ay maker will probably show you a beautiful as 9” 
avy group at 100, 150, 200, and even up to 400 HE eM ee mene 
ght yards. He seems to forget, however, that respect for and confidence in the 
10t. it is very important that you should know fellow who chooses a Colt. And when he handles 
iter how it shoots at very close range. When the Colt model illustrated — the .38 caliber 
nu- you are shooting at 25 yards or even less, Officers’ Model Target Revolver — watch his face 
ng- it is quite likely that you may be firing light up. The sturdy construction and hand finished 
oe either to save your own life or the life of action of the Colt Officers’ Model Revolver espe- 
Pe a companion. You have no time to think cially suits this arm to the hard usage it is bound to 
- of the nice adjustment of the bead to the bear in the big woods. Its ease of action and uncann 
Ow “Vy”, That’s all very well at 100 yards or naniiieess iin , h iin fal thi 4 
all over, but for close, quick work you want lib eS an arm of this size an 
’ the bullet to hit the spot covered by the} S™lDers Let Colt’s Service Department 
re full bead of the front sight as it appears In addition to 200 or more gauge and visual in- et eee ‘i 
fe- in the “V” of the rear sight i f ials, forgi i i solvin ur shootin roblems 
eo on soctong of material fering machining Ging epi cat 
1a 9 volver Club. 
wn HEN [had adjusted the shooting of assembled entirely by hand, the arm perfectly tar- 7). o4.Cok’ 
is my latest acquisition to my liking, it geted by an expert marksman and every part tested iisedad, ae tad aay Aw 
the was not long before I “blooded” it. { had for accuracy, dependability and certainty of action. ‘tive Fire Arms Manual, pro- 
ifi- been too busy to do any shooting for ten P +7 fusely illustrated. Write for 
Test target accompanies each arm. The Colt Positive Catalog No. 41. 
the days or so, and consequently the larder was Lock embodied in Colt Revol k : — 
‘ith empty of anything in the nature of meat ock embodied in Colt Revolvers makes accidental 
han except a skinny African chicken or two. discharge impossible. 
da I craved a little fresh venison. 
mit So one evening about 5:30 I sallied out COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO, Boe 
can to seek what I might find, and to try out my snediid Adie: Siaaiadl Vs 
of new .303 on some fat buck. I trudged sev- HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. As BS 
ng- eral miles through scrub and grass plain Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Pacific Coast Representative, 717 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
er without seeing anything bigger than a : : 
am guineafowl. The setting sun warned me I ‘Th L O 
had better turn homewards unless I wished eee € ARM OF AW and RDER 
to be caught by the darkness in the bush. | 
F This is an unpleasant experience at any 
time, and more especially so in this place 
CA —. ey Daag = » lot - lions 
about. I had been hunted home at dusk a 
it few weeks previously by one of these noc- A NY ae rT i E Rr 
Ss turnal slinkers when I was out with my 
ee little ..250 rook rifle trying to pick off a Record 4 
. brace of roosting guineafowl. Night comes We 
ne very quickly in tropical Africa when the 
- sun has once dipped below the rim of the 
oa horizon, so by the time I had reached the 
nid last open space through which the path led 
ree: to my boma it was very nearly dark. Sud- MOSE NEWMAN 
denly a big shape loomed up in front of atypical T, 
an- me. At once I instinctively knew it could ty cary guyana 
| not be one of my small herd of cattle, be- the last Grand American Handicap, 
“on cause they were all safely housed for the the World’s Premier trap shooting event, 
‘vic night in their fortress of thorn and big tree with an Ithaca Double Gun. That’s five times 
a trunks. It was undoubtedly big game of Ithaca Guns have won this greatest of all shot gun 
the some sort. The rifle came up to shoulder. events in 12 years.” Another World’s Record added to 
- Although it was too dark to see the sights Ithaca’s long list of records. 
off I felt that they were more or less aligned d 
the on the forequarters of the animal in front Field and Trap Guns $37.50 to $750.00. 
a of me. I pressed the trigger. The silence “Ithaca Lock Speed Improves Any Man's Shooting” 
ned of the evening was split by the report and ITHA ser 
pe the surrounding gloom was lit up for the CA GUN CO., Box 11, ITHACA, N. oo Po QP 
taction of a second by the exploding cor- Mail Coupon for Large Catalog 
oth 
dite. Then came a mad pounding of heavy, 











Add New Flavor 
To Your Shooting 


Brighten up your favorite rifle with a 
pair of polished, blued, Lyman front 
and rear sights. You’ll have a new zest 
for shooting when you discover how 
these sights help you plug the bull’s- 
eye or knock down the game. Fur- 
nished for practically all guns old or 
new. Well designed, made by sight 
experts. Buy from your dealer or write 
us, but see the new No. 17 Lyman 
Sight Catalog, sent for 10 cents. 
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A new number, the 17A Lyman 
Hooded Front Sight with seven in- 
terchangeable inserts to suit various 
light conditions. $2.50. All types of 
front and rear sights available. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


70 West St. Middlefield, Conn., U.S. A. 

















Westley Richards 
Guns of Distinction 
Singles—Doubles—Ovundos 


If you are a lover of fine guns and 
demand the best, you will surely be 
interested in Westley Richards guns. 
Built entirely by hand, these master- 
pieces of modern gun making can 
truly be called guns of distinction. 


I would be very glad to send 
catalog and tell you more about 
these beautiful guns on request. 








BOB SMITH, Sporting Goods 
95 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
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galloping hoofs which ended a short dis- 
tance away in a slithering crash. Down 
went the long lever of the Martini action, 
the empty metal shell tinkled as it sprang 
from the breech and, slipping another car- 
tridge into the chamber, I ran forward to 
see what chance had brought me. 

I found that I had shot a grand eland 
bull. He was lying quite dead about 40 
yards from where he had taken the bullet. 
Subsequent examination showed that I 
had shot him through the heart. In his 
death throes he had made that last wild 
rush and then collapsed lifeless at the end 
of it. He weighed all of 1200 pounds and 
carried quite the biggest pair of horns of 
any specimen of this species which I have 





.256 Mannlicher I continued to use this 
type of bullet. I obtained some quite aston. 
ishing results with it, even on such large 
and tough animals as the roan and water- 
buck. 

I killed a lot of game with this Mar- 
tini-action .303, and although I ought not 
to blow my own trumpet, I may say that 
much practice developed my skill with it 
to a high standard. The natives called this 
rifle “Zengamsasa” which means “The 
Hut Builder”. They gave it this name be- 
cause, when I was on safari with my reti- 
nue of carriers and servants, they said 
they always knew the day’s march was 
over if I had gone after game and they 
heard a shot from it. They were then quite 


This native cow was killed by a lion. King Leo usually feeds on the hindquarters first 


shot. I was mighty pleased with my bag 
and with my new rifle. 

When I began to use the sporting .303 
rifle on African game I supplied myself 
with ammunition carrying the soft-nosed 
bullet for soft skinned animals. I used the 
blunt-nosed, solid bullet for such pachy- 
derms as elephant, hippo and rhino. The 
soft-nosed bullets had about a quarter of 
an inch of lead projecting from the nickel 
sheath. They were not altogether satisfac- 
tory as they were uncertain in their action. 
Sometimes they would function perfectly, 
mushrooming out when they had pene- 
trated sufficiently to do the most damage 
and impart the heaviest shock. At other 
times they seemed to go to pieces on im- 
pact and consequently had little penetra- 
tion. Occasionally they would whip right 
through a beast without expanding at all. 

When I got to the end of this batch of 
ammunition (I had only one hundred and 
fifty rounds, and a good many of these I 
expended on rocks and trees in practice), 
I bought one hundred cartridges of Gov- 
ernment .303 as supplied to our native 
troops. These cartridges carried the dum- 
dum bullet, and I found them by far the 
best type for sporting purposes. No lead 
is exposed at the point of these bullets, but 
the nickel sheathing is turned in at the 
point as the paper of a shot cartridge is 
turned over the top wad. This turning-in 
is prolonged to form a hollow nose a little 
over a quarter of an inch in depth. I found 
them very uniform in their action. They 
penetrated deeply before they began to ex- 
pand and then they opened out as big as a 
shilling. I have had them go clean through 
small animals such as duiker or oribi, but 
always the wound at the point of exit was 
enormous, and gave ample evidence of the 
destruction it had caused in its passage. 
When I forsook the .303 and took to the 


sure that meat was waiting to be cut up, 
and that they could begin to build their 
little grass shelters in which to cook- and 
sleep. The word “Zengamsasa” is en- 
graved on the barrel to remind me of 
many a happy day spent in the wilds of 
tropical Africa. 

During my tour of duty in this particu- 
lar District I had no chance of trying it 
against anything but antelope and other 
non-dangerous game. There were many 
lions about but I did not get a chance at 
one, although I tried hard whenever my 
work gave me leisure to hunt them. Lions 
are plentifully distributed all over Nyasa- 
land, but owing to their nocturnal habits 
and the enclosed nature of the country it 
is luck which plays the master card for 
getting a shot at one. 


T was not until I was moved to another 

district that Zengamsasa showed whatit 
could do to an elephant. My district boma 
stood on a promontory overlooking Lake 
Nyasa. It consisted of a little brick dwell- 
ing house and offices surrounded by a 
loop-holed stone wall. The shores of the 
lake at this spot are steep and very heavily 
wooded. Two miles inland there is a dense 
swamp called the Limpasa Valley. This 
valley is fifteen miles long and five miles 
broad and is covered for the most part by 
tall reeds, with here and there a single tree 
towering above them. The reeds are eight 
to twelve feet high, and growing so close 
together that it is with difficulty a man can 
force his way through them. It is, there- 
fore, an ideal covert for game of every 
species. 

Elephants and buffaloes were especially 
fond of it. They used to hide up in the 
reeds during the daytime, coming out at 
night to feed on the slopes. It is not an in- 
viting place to hunt dangerous game but I 
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was young in those days and, in the light 
of mature years, perhaps a little foolhardy. 
So I frequently took the risk, and plunged 
into the dense and marshy swamp in 
search of such adventure as might be 
awaiting me. 

I was always accompanied by that splen- 
did tracker and gunbearer Mashoni, who 
served me faithfully for over twenty years 
and was my trusty ally in all my sporting 
endeavours. I used also to take with me a 
little wizened-up old native who lived in 
the swamp and knew every inch of it. He 
was invaluable for bringing me news of 
the arrival of elephants in the swamp and 
for spotting them when I began my search 
for them. He always disappeared mysteri- 
ously when he had gone as far as that. I 
did not blame him. He was merely wiser 
than I was. I never tackled a buffalo in the 
Limpasa Valley. I expect I should have 
done so but for the fact that during my 
tour in that district buffalo were royal 
game, and nobody was allowed to shoot 
them. I often saw them and they often saw 
me. Owing to this immunity they were 
never harassed and were not in the least 
aggressive. They were a nuisance, how- 
ever, because they spread the alarm by 
crashing away if I happened upon them in 
the course of my hunting. I shot three fine 
bull elephants in this immense reed bed. 
Zengamsasa accounted for two of them 
and the 8-gauge smooth-bore for one. As 
an illustration of what can be done against 
elephants with a .303 I venture to relate 
here the story of how I shot the first bull 
in the Limpasa Valley. 


Y procedure when starting after ele- 

phants that had previously been lo- 
cated in the valley was as follows. With 
Mashoni and the little, dried-up swamp 
dweller I would go to a spot on the edge of 
the swamp which I calculated was nearest 
to the place where the elephants were re- 
ported to be. I would then select one of the 
solitary trees which here and there lifted 
their tops far above the reeds, and then the 
three of us would scrummage to the base 
of it through the dense jungle. With mu- 
tual assistance we would establish our- 
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The writer’s gun-bearers in elephant 
country 


selves in the topmost branches, whence we 
could command a fine view over a big area 
of waving reed tops. The two natives 
would be immediately rolling their keen 
tyes around the space under observation 
whilst I, a few moments afterwards, 
would be searching with my field glasses. 
_ After perhaps five minutes of this spy- 
ing, a guttural exclamation from one of the 
Natives, or a broad grey line appearing 
amongst the reed tops in the focus of my 
glasses, would mean that the elephants 
Were spotted. It was not difficult to decide 
whether we had discovered quarry worth 
our while. Cows or immature bulls would 
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This hunting knife is 
real Swedish Steel! 


"THESE are genuine Finnish Kauhavan 
“Puukko” hunting and fishing knives. 
Not production products, but made 

individually by trained and skilled 

craftsmen whose fathers and grand- 
fathers made knives before them 
at Kauhava, Finland. 

Blades are hand forged from 
highest grade Swedish steel, one 
piece from point to top of 
handle. They will stand up 
under service and punish- 
ment ruinous to the aver- 
age knife, 

A fine utility knife 
for fishing, hunting, 
skinning, camp and 
tourist use. 

Handles of 
brightly color- 
ed galalith 
shaped to fit 


Shape of blade is result of 
centuries of hunting experi- 
ence in a country whose 
people have long been noted 
for superiority in sports and 
in outdoor life. 


No. 12 4” $3.50 
No. 12-B 434” 4.50 
jo. 2 6” 6.00 








All knives are 
furnished 
with Sheaths 
atprices 
shown. 





the handare No. It 4” $3.50 
Practical Sheaths are No. 11-B 434” 4.50 
and fine pressed from No. 1 6” 0 
appear- fine grade 


leather, perfectly 
seamed, with new 
silver metal caps 
and 
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No. 10 4” , 93-25 
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The Genuine Adirondack Foothills Make, 
ORP that “Sheds water like a duck’s back” 


Packbak Hunting 
Coat. Patented 
Style 

ENUINE Duxbak Serviceable Clothes for @ 

sportsmen dependably give you the best of . 
service and satisfaction. Get them. For their su- 
perior Duxbak cloth, improvements, tailoring 
and durability. Comfort and protection in all 
weather and regardless of briars and brambles. 
Genuine pivot sleeves that do free your arms. 
Patented game pockets. Long, medium and short 
sizes in breeches. Wide range of styles. 


All other best fabrics as desired. At your 
dealers, or’write us. New Style Book FREE. 
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IT’S a Double Barrell Trap Gun with 
elevated ventilated rib, beaver-tail fore- 
arm, soft rubber recoil pad, and ivory 
sights. As good for game as for trap shoot- 
ing and all for $60.00. 


$28.25 and $60.00 


HAMMERLESS SINGLES = //¢ 
for trap or field Pg F 4 
$16.00 and $35.00 7 & 
ri a. 
ASF y : 
Free Catalog showing all models ia (ESS 
natural size and color. 
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Also made in TWO pieces 


DUCK-HUNTERS and other Sportsmen 
The RUBBER-.ALL keeps you dry in the worst 


rain. This one- or two-piece suit simply slips 
over your regular clothes. In clear weather the 
hood may be turned down to form a neat collar 
The Talon Hookless Fastener opens and closes the 
garment. 

Unconditional guarantee as to quality and 
weather protection. 

If your dealer does not stock the RUBBER. 
ALL yet, order direct from us. Send check or 
money order for $15.00 (either one- or two-piece). 
State chest and total height measurements and 
we will ship at once, parcel post prepaid. 

Booklet free upon request 
THE RUBBER-ALL CO. 
35 W. 25th Street New York 
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HERBERT & HUESGEN CO. 


Shotguns—Rifles—Fishing Tackle 
and Sportsman Supplies 


Now ready to fully supply your 
Sporting needs. 

Our Staff consists of men of prac- 
tical experience—capable men who 
are always glad to assist and advise 
you. 

Catalog on request. 


Herbert & Huesgen Co. 
near Fifth Avenue 


New York City 
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be only just visible, but a good-sized bull 
would show the top of his head and the 
highest part of his back above the reeds. I 
had to chance the weight of ivory. I was 
lucky with the three elephants that I shot 
in the valley. They carried six tusks be- 
tween them and the total weight of ivory 
was just under three hundred pounds. 
On the occasion when Zengamsasa ac- 
counted for the first elephant, we had gone 
through the above preliminaries and had 
marked down what appeared to be a big 
bull whose back showed well above the 
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big grey rock. He was standing absolutely 
motionless and evidently listening intently, 
His head was sideways to my position and 
pointing towards the spot where Mashonj 
had first become aware of his proximity, 
It was an ideal head shot if only I could 
have seen that fatal place just in front of 
the earhole. As it was I could only see the 
top part of the head and ear. The rest was 
covered by the reeds. I could, however 
make out where the ear began to turn back 
from the root, so I made up my mind to 
risk a guess and shoot through the feath- 





A characteristic African water hole. A great variety of game came here to drink 


reeds. With Mashoni at my heels (the 
diminutive swamp dweller having done his 
vanishing trick), I began to force my way 
with as little noise as possible through the 
dense covert, keeping direction by a bear- 
ing which I had taken with a small com- 
pass when perched in the tree. The heat 
was intense amongst the reeds, and little 
air currents which meandered about in all 
directions caused me a lot of uneasiness. 
There is nothing so disturbing as to feel a 
little puff of air on the back of your neck 
when you are working up to an elephant. 

I had worked my way along for some 
distance, and knew I must be near the spot 
where I had located the elephant. With 
more and more caution I was slipping 
through the reeds, when behind me I 
heard Mashoni snap his fingers ever so 
softly. I knew what that meant, so I froze 
in my tracks and very slowly turned 
around. Mashoni was stock still but point- 
ing to a place in the reeds directly in front 
of me. I was sure he could not see any- 
thing more than I could, but his wonder- 
fully trained ear had caught some tiny 
sound which warned him that the elephant 
was very close indeed. For several minutes 
we strained our eyes trying to make out 
some indication of his whereabouts. We 
could see nothing and there was no further 
sound to warn us. This was very ominous, 
because it meant that the elephant had 
heard us and instead of making off, was 
playing a hiding game with us. 

After a little of this nerve racking pro- 
cedure I saw, a few paces to my left, a 
sturdy bush which seemed to top the reeds 
by a foot or two. I signed to Mashoni that 
I would edge my way to it and climb up so 
that I could poke my head above the reeds. 
Mashoni nodded; so with infinite caution 
we moved like ghosts to the base of the 
bush and, handing Zengamsasa to Ma- 
shoni, I wriggled up until I got my head 
clear of the reed tops. Then I nearly fell 
down again because, not ten yards off, was 
the head of the elephant sticking up like a 


ery tops. The bush only just bore my 
weight, so I could get no higher. 

Mashoni, whose upturned eyes were just 
below my boots, was watching me like a 
cat watches a mouse. I signed to him that 
I was going to shoot, and he stretched up 
until the muzzle of Zengamsasa came to 
my right hand. Keeping the muzzle well 
away from me J slowly pulled the rifle wp 
through the branches until I had it proper- 
ly in my hands. I worked myself into posi- 
tion for firing and got the stock to my 
shoulder. Then, judging to the best of my 
ability where the earhole of the elephant 
was situated, I sent the solid bullet 
through the feathery reed tops. The im- 
mediate result was most satisfactory. The 
elephant went down like a pole-axed ox. 
So convinced was I that he was done for 
that I looked down at Mashoni and said, 
“Wafa” (dead); and began to hand the 
rifle down to him. 


UDDENLY there came a mighty com- 

motion down in the reeds where the 
elephant had dropped. I quickly recovered 
Zengamsasa and got another cartridge into 
the breech, The reeds threshed and went 
down like corn before a sickle and then 
through the thinned stems I saw the great 
beast struggling to his feet. I caught a 
glimpse of his shoulder and Zengamsasa 
snapped at it with a vicious crack. This 
seemed only to hasten his movements and 
with one last mighty heave, he was on his 
legs and crashing straight away from the 
bush in which I was precariously perched. 
This was a big bit of luck for me. Had he 
made his “getaway” in the opposite diret- 
tion he would certainly have crushed me 
and my bush as flat as a pancake. 

For one hundred yards he continued t 
go straight away from me. It was utterly 
useless to shoot again, because I coutl 
only mark his passage by the disturbante 
of the reeds. Then for some reagon 
other he swung right around, and’ almost 
immediately was coming right at me. 
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shouted to Mashoni to look out because 
njovu was coming back and straight in our 
direction. On he came crashing through 
the reeds, and still steering a course 
straight for my bush. Of course it was a 
blind rush and only by chance that he 
chose that path. 

When he was about twenty-five yards 
off I could see the elephant’s head and I 
fired a shot into his face. This turned him 
off his course, but he still crashed on. I 
gave him another in the side of the head as 
he went by and, twisting around as best I 
could on my very shaky perch, I put an- 
other bullet into the back of his skull just 
as he was disappearing. This last shot 
brought him down once more but he was 
up and off again at once. The noise of his 
passage through the reeds got fainter and 
fainter until it died away altogether, and 
an uncanny sort of silence seemed to settle 
down after so much uproar. 


ITH a feeling of chagrin and dis- 

appointment I got down from my 
bush. Poor old Mashoni was outwardly 
quite calm, but I could see that he was a 
bit shaken by the fracas. And no wonder, 
when you consider his position. He had 
heard it all, but down amongst the roots 
of the reeds he could not see anything. He 
could hear the elephant coming nearer and 
nearer. At any moment the reeds might 
have parted and several tons of hurtling 
flesh and bone might have been on top of 
him. 

After a short consultation we decided 
to follow up the wounded beast. Mashoni 
was confident that the elephant could not 
go far and that we were sure to come up 
with him. It was creepy work following 
that spoor. It twisted and turned, and 
around every corner the elephant might 
be waiting, still as a stone and with up- 
lifted trunk, to beat the life out of us. 
With the greatest caution we followed up 
until it got too dark to go on. So, much to 
my regret, we had to leave him for the 
night. 

At dawn the next morning Mashoni was 
out again, and very soon he returned to re- 





These native trackers are following spoor 


port that he had found the elephant quite 
dead and only a little distance from where 
we had been compelled to stop. The autop- 
sy proved that it was the snap shot at the 
shoulder which had finished him. By the 
greatest good luck the bullet had struck 
uae of the heart and had cut one of 

the big arteries in the chest. I don’t think 
that any of the shots in the head would 


HOW’S YOUR MARKSMANSHIP ? 


= may often wonder why you cannot do as well at the traps 
and in the field as the other fellow. 


The reason is very apparent. In nine cases out of ten it is because 
your gun or rifle stock does not fit you perfectly. 


Let Us Adjust Your Stock To Fit You 





Perhaps it is a little too far to the right 
or left or there’ s just a bit too much drop 
—Perhaps it’s a trifle too long or short in 
the stock; or there’s not enough or too 
much cast off. All these little things count 
in hitting the target . . . they make the 
difference between success and failure. 

These defects, however, can be corrected 
without the expense of having a complete 
new stock fitted; but only by expert gun 
specialists who can determine what the 
correction should be. 


Only Exclusive Gun Specialists in America 


A. F. Stoeger, Inc. of 509 Fifth Ave. 
at 42nd St., New York are today the only 
exclusive gun specialists in America. No 
expense has been spared to secure the 
services of the best English and German 
experts and foremost gun and rifle stock 
makers and fitters in the trade. Many 
years of gun stock making for the leading 
gun stock makers in London and on the 
continent have fitted the chosen men for 
their task of giving Americans the finest 
work in this line. 

We are glad at all times to discuss your 
firearm necessities with you. If you are 
from out of town, a letter will place all 
our facilities at your command. 





We advise gentlemen who own fine 
quality English and German made guns 
to send them to A. F. Stoeger, Inc. for a 
thorough over-hauling and cleaning to pro- 
long the life of the gun. 


Fine Gun Repairing 


Attention is called to our fine ejector 
and single trigger work, expert repairing, 
reblueing, rebrowning and selection and 
mounting of telescopes on every type of 
gun. 


Expert Advice on Selecting Guns 


If you intend to go big game hunting, 
our experts can give you valuable advice 
in the selection of guns and everything 
pertaining to them. 

We feel that we can be of service to 
every hunter, trap and target shooter in 
the selection of his armament. Our sales 
department is in charge of A. F. Stoeger 

r., O. R. Harold C. King, former] 
regular Army instructor, and Mr. i coneel, 
formerly of urdy, London, England. 
These men have had extended experience 
in the ma aking of firearms gained by years 
of work in the finest factories in America, 
England, Belgium, France, Germany and 
Austria. 


Send for our 128 page fully illustrated Arms catalog. The most complete catalog of Aimer- 
ican and Imported Arms and Ammunition ever issued. To cover cost send 25c in stamps. 
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The Only Exclusive Gun House In 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 


{rmerica 













































69 Hubbard Street 





L. C. SMITH GUNS 
newer shoot loose 


The tapered top-action locking bolt draws the bar- 
rels tighter to the frame the longer you shoot the 
gun. Your dealer and your shooter friends will tell 
you what a great point of L. C. Smith superiority 
this is. See L. C. Smith Guns at ‘your dealer’s, or 
write for our descriptive booklet. 


HUNTER ARMS COMPANY 


Fulton, N. Y. 


McDonald & Linforth, Pacific Coast Rep., Call Building, San Francisco, Cal. 





























A FIVE-POWER telescopic sight with 
lenses of exceptional brilliance giv- 
ing clear image and sharp definition. 
Focal adjustment for your eye easily 
made. Fine or extra fine cross hair reti- 
cules available. Reticules interchangeable. 





THE LYMAN 5A TELESCOPIC SIGHT 
With bases for all popular rifles 


Micrometer mount adjusts for windage 
and elevation to 1000 yd. ranges. Offset 
adapters for top ejecting rifles and bases 
for nearly all rifles. With standard cross 
hair reticule, front and rear mounts, 
bases, screws, two taps and drill, $44.00. 


Telescopic Sight Folder free. Write for it. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 
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have killed him; so I was very thankful 
that the lucky bullet had done its work 
and thus spared the poor beast great suf- 
fering. I cut two bullets out of the skin of 
the head at the opposite side from which 
they had entered. There was hardly a 
mark on either of them except the grooves 
of the rifling. They had passed through 
the skull from side to side. The first one 
had only just missed the brain. It was 
about an inch too high. The other was too 
far back. 

This example proves conclusively that 
an elephant can be killed with a rifle of 
small bore but I am all against making a 
habit of it. Given exactly correct condi- 
tions the result is highly satisfactory. On 
the other hand you will very probably fail 
and cause much suffering. Also you are 
asking for trouble sooner or later. There 
is an old saying that if you hunt elephants 
long enough you are sure to be killed. The 
use of the small-bore may hasten your end. 


A NEW BOOK ON AFRICA 


FRICAN GAME TRACKs by F. L. Puxley, 
published by H. F. & G. Witherby, 
High Holborn, London, is one of the most 
interesting books on African big game 
hunting that it has been our pleasure to 
read in some time. 

Its 320 pages are not devoted entirely 
to the monotonous description of how the 
author killed his game. It must be rather 
dry to anyone who has read much on Afri- 
can sport but the author gives much in- 
formation about hunting conditions and 
difficulties to be contended with on the 
dark continent which almost every author 
has overlooked or neglected. It is for this 
very reason a most valuable contribution 
to the library of those who have hunted 
or contemplate hunting in Africa. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
TERMS USED IN SWORD PLAY 


Carr. Paut A. Curtis: : 

I want to ask you about some technical terms 
in swordplay. Ever since I completed the pistol 
dueling article, I have been searching about for 
the origin of dueling, and I found it much 
further back than I anticipated, viz., 200 A.D. I 
got hold of some good stuff, and the first edict 
against dueling, issued by the King of the Gauls 
in the early part of the Sth Century. Coming up 
to dueling in England in the early part of the 
18th Century, I came onto the following chal- 
lenge issued in London on July 21, 1712: 

“I, James Miller, Sergeant, (lately come from 
the frontier of Portugal) master of the noble 
science of defense, hearing in most places where 
I have been of the great fame of Timothy Buck, 
of London, master of the said science, do invite 
him to meet me and exercise at the several 
weapons following, viz: back sword, sword and 
dagger, sword and buckler, single falchion, case 
of falchions, quarter staff.” : 

I would be obliged if you would give me the 
uses of the different weapons, and the different 
styles of combat that this challenge offered. _ 

Miller was six feet, eight inches in height, 
and claimed to have bested Sparkes of Coventry, 
England’s most celebrated master of the sword. 
But he did not stand up to Buck long, for Buck 
as a Starter, opened up his forehead, then 
almost cut his leg off. As they sewed it up he 
challenged Buck again, saying that he was the 
master of the equally celebrated Gorman, and 
Buck in accepting the challenge informed him 
that he had taught Gorman! 

Raymonp W. TuHorp. 

Ans.—In regard to the terms in which you are 
interested regarding swordplay, wish to say 
that as regards guns, so I am in regard to swords. 
I am more interested in action than in past his- 
tory, though naturally the glamour and colorful 
events attached to the use of both in the past are 
attractive to me. I have never, however, given it 
any very serious study other than to the extent 
which would help me in the modern use of them. 

Because I am a fairly good swordsman, I 
don’t want you to consider me an authority on 
ancient swordsplay. I would advise you first and 
foremost to try and secure a copy of that 
splendid book of the sword by Edgerton Castle. 
It is out of print and I imagine rather hard 
to find but if you can get it, you will have a gem 
of information. I have a copy which was given to 
me a couple of years ago. 

The terms referred to are all rather vague 
and elastic, “back sword” refers to a position 
used with a backhand guard with the fingers to 
the front, and hilt high and the point towards the 





foot, similar to the position under which the old 
naval cutlass was handled. Of course, a very 
short sword was used for this sort of fighting. 
It is distinctly an English weapon. 

The ‘“‘sword and dagger,” of course, refers 
to the long rapier with a dagger used in the 
left hand, the parries of the sword or an oppo- 
nent’s dagger often being taken on the dagger or 
vice-versa. I have done considerable fencing 
with both sword and dagger and consider it, after 
all, of no great advantage over the man with 
sword alone. 

“Sword and buckler” refers more particularly 
to the old Scotch targe—a small buckler and 
sword used as a sabre with small consideration 
for the point. 

The “falchion” is, I believe, a short sword like 
a cutlass. Occasionally men fence with one in 
each hand. 

The “‘quarter staff” is a heavy shaft held near 
the center with both hands, with which a man 
can strike with either end with extreme rapidity. 

I might add that a great many of these various 
forms of fencing that you will read of as being 
championed by great masters of the past were 
never used by anyone but the masters. There 
never was a more impractical bunch in the world 
than the old masters of fence. Fencing, as we 
know it, was not understood at all until the 
16th Century and the masters at that time and 
thereafter until the 17th Century surrounded 
the art with a great deal of mystery. 

These fellows are responsible for the secret 
thrusts which never existed. The nearest ap- 
proach we have to a secret thrust is a freak faint 
which might delude an opponent or divert his 
attention. The majority oF the great masters 
were quacks of the very worst order, just as 
some pugilists are today from a moral point of 
view. 

This, however, is aside from my Question 
and Answer Department which is after all de- 
voted to firearms and ammunition: This is the 
first time I have had to write a letter in regards 
to fencing in many a moon. 

Suootine Epitor. 


ADAPTING AN 11 MM TO THE .30-’06 


Capt. Paut A. Curtis: 

I have the opportunity to buy an 11 mm Waf- 
fenfabrik-Mauser for ten dollars. The gun is 
perfect in every respect—with raised cheek piece 
and set-trigger. 

know the gun is obselete. Could it be re- 
adapted to handle the .30-’06 by the refitting of 
a new barrel. What would the approximate 
charge be for this work and who could do it? 
Would the bolt handle the .30-’06 cartridge? 

In other words, if it were offered to you, what 
would you do? 

Warren G. Snipe. 

Ans.—The Waffenfabrik-Mauser is athoroughly 
reliable arm and I would have no hesitancy in 
recommending it to you irrespective of calibre 
and the fact that it is made with a raised cheek 
piece and set triggers proves that it is a sporting 
rifle and not an old military rifle. 

The cartridge, as your letter states, is obsolete 
and due to the peculiar formation of the base 
of the 11 mm which has a projecting primer 
pocket, I am not at all certain that it can be 
remodelled without fitting a new bolt to it and 
this of course, would be entirely too expensive. 

If the present bolt can be fitted for the .30-’06 
cartridge, the action will otherwise handle it 
satisfactorily, in which instance the cost of the 
work will be only for the new barrel and the 
fitting of the same and the adjustment of the 
bolt. The barrel would cost about thirty dollars 
and the whole job would probably cost about 
forty dollars. 

am not inclined to think that the gun is 

worth that in view of the fact that it would cost 

you ten dollars to get it, because you can buy 

a first class rifle for the .30-’06 cartridge for 

fifty dollars made by Winchester or Remington, 
SHootine Epitor. 


THE .375 IS TOO HEAVY 


Capt. Paut A. Curtis: 

I would like to have your opinion of the .375 
Magnum rifle for hunting in British Columbia. 
Would this rifle have any advantages over the 
.30-’06 Springfield on large bear. I appreciate that 
there probably would be a difference of two pounds 
in the weight of these rifles and if the advantages 
of the .375 Magnum would not justify this 
increased weight, I would much rather use a 
Springfield. 

If you are in favor of the .375, I would ap- 
preciate receiving your views as regards weight 
and whether or not the rifle should be fitted with 
a rubber recoil pad. I have in mind a rifle built 
by Griffin and Howe, Inc. fitted with telescope 
and Lyman No. 48 sight. 

Frank G. Witson. 

Ans.—The .375 Magnum cartridge is an ex- 
cellent one when one requires a heavier load than 
the .30-'06. As an all-around gun for Africa or 
Asia, for the man who didn’t want to bother with 
a pair and use two rifles including a heavy double- 
barreled weapon for the larger game and an ac- 
curate high velocity small bore for the lighter 
species, I would consider the .375 the best bet. 
Rifles of this calibre made by Griffin and Howe 
are excellent in every respect for such purposes. 
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Nevertheless, I would not recommend it for 
British Columbia or any other North American 
shooting. The gun is of necessity somewhat 
heavier than the Springfield in weight, the car. 
tridge is unnecessarily heavy for anything but 
moose and grizzly and there is not a species of 
game on the North American continent which 
requires a more powerful cartridge than the .30. 
06. Nothing would compensate for an addition. 
al weight of two pounds in your rifle for Western 
mountain hunting. 

Were you, however, to decide to get it despite 
my recommendation of the Springfield, I would 
suggest your having it equipped with a recoil 
pad, not so much because it would ease your 
shoulder but it is noiseless when one so fre. 
quently has to use his rifle as an alpine stick 
in climbing over rocky crags. 

I would not suggest a telescope sight for a 
rifle of this calibre because of its heavier recoil, 
The Lyman No. 48 would be the most desirable 
rear sight. 

SuHootinG Epitor, 


NOT A GOOD BUY 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

Your article ““‘Dangerous Guns?” was of great 
interest to me as I have the opportunity of pur. 
chasing a light weight 12-bore by John Dickson 
such as you mentioned, but the dollars required 
would have left me long ago had I not been 
afraid of its light weight and 2%-inch chambers, 
I would be greatly pleased to have further ad- 
vice before making a purchase. The gun is made 
on what they call their round-action the same as 
their best guns today and is very beautifully 
made and finished. The weight is 6 lbs. 3 oz. 
It has 28-inch Damascus barrels, left choked— 
non-ejector, straight-grip stock. The gun is no 
doubt fairly old but is in very fine condition; 
barrels perfect and action showing no sign ot 
any looseness when the gun is opened and closed. 
There is a very small space between the barrels 
and the action, when the gun is closed. I know 
for a fact that it is not due to wear but toa 
careless gunsmith who refinished the barrels and 
in order to get the acid off the end of the 
barrels polished or ground them away too much, 
enough to allow a piece of this paper to be 
pulled away when gun is closed. The space is 
the same at the top of the barrels as it is at 
the bottom. It is not noticeable and the average 
shooter would probably never notice it. 

I had the opportunity of shooting the gun and 
even fired Super X and couldn’t detect any 
difference or the least sign of any weakness, 

Guns of the same quality, finish and design 
with ejectors are selling for 100 pounds in Scot- 
land today and although ejectors are very handy 

have never seen where they were any great 
benefit in shooting upland game that we have in 
this country. Although they are sure needed 
when shooting wildfowl. For this work I used a 
pump and also for trap shooting. 

If you think the defect I have mentioned 
will not interfere with the shooting qualities 
or safety of the gun I wish you would kindly 
advise me as soon as possible, as I am afraid it 
will be picked up by someone else. 

Regarding recoil, I can shoot 200 rounds a 
day at the traps in a 734-pound gun without 
the least sign of any soreness, so I don’t believe 
the little gun would cause me any trouble with 
2'%-inch shells, as the very most I would shoot 
at woodcock and partridges here in a day would 
be 25 rounds. I believe I’m something like the 
old Indian who doesn’t mind a little kick’um as 
long as she doesn’t kick me after I’m down. 

. L. S. DeVoe. 

Ans.—John Dickson is an eminent gun maker 
—one of the world’s best. The gun that you have 
in mind, however, is I understand a twelve bore 
chambered for a 2%-inch standard English case 
and weighs but 6 Ibs. 3 oz. It has Damascus bar- 
rels and from your statements, I would say it 
is fairly old. 

Such a gun is not at all suitable for standard 
American ammunition which is generally recog: 
nized as a 2%-inch case shooting 3% drams of 
powder and 13% ounces of shot. The use of long 
shells in short chambers might make the pressure 
dangerously high and, if not dangerously 0, 
would be uncomfortable due to the severe recoil. 
_, Undoubtedly your gun would be perfectly safe 
if you confined your use to the 254-inch case and 
nothing heavier than the standard light field load 
of three drams of powder and 1 ounce to 1% 
ounces of shot. 

The fact that the gun has been relieved at the 
breech by an incompetent gunsmith would prob- 
ably tend to work it loose in a very short time 
with smokeless powder. I would strongly urge 
you not to repeat your experiment of shooting 
Super X ammunition through this gun. It is not 
at all suited for such heavy charges and will 
ultimately result in the serious weakening of 
the action. 

For the purpose for which it is intended, 
namely for partridge and woodcock; and as you 
would not shoot more than twenty-five shells 4 
day, I think it is an excellent weapon but you 
must confine yourself to the type of ammunt 
tion it is intended for. 

Suootine Eprrtor. 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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SOLVING THE RABBIT RIDDLE 
(Continued from page 75) 


white reindeer suffer deafness, loss of 
sense Of smell and lessened vision in 
strong sunlight. 

But the scientists are not merely bent 
on exploding old theories. Their purpose 
is a more serious one. They are seeking 
truths and proofs concerning not only the 
defects in white wild animals but in tame 
beasts as well. If it is a truism that white 
domestic animals are more prone to ill- 
ness than dark-colored animals, then 
human health will suffer, since humans 
are in constant contact with beasts of bur- 
den and food-producing varieties. 

“White domestic animals inherit their 
whiteness and the defects that go with 
it,’ says Professor Hadwen. “They are 
being perpetuated for no useful purpose 
except to please the eye, as in the case of 
pure white and spotted horses used in 
circuses. 

“My principal object as a member of 
the animal research department of the 
university is to prove to Mr. Farmer that 
it is a mistake to continue raising white 
and spotted animals, and when he gets 
rid of them he will have healthier cattle. 
This will result in healthier humans, 
humans being dependent on animal life, 
and anything that can be done along that 
line is worth doing.” 

Regarding the stand taken by adherents 
of the “protective color theory,” Profes- 
sor Hadwen states he has no quarrel 
with them, but he holds that there is an- 
other and more important side to the 
question, the depths of which he is anxious 
to plumb. 


A TALK ABOUT SNAKES 
(Continued from page 21) 


there will be no more pain than would 
come from a briar scratch and no more 
swelling than this would cause. With such 
a wound there is not the slightest cause for 
alarm. 

I have had a number of patients brought 
to me with such a wound upon the hand. 
All of them were suffering acutely, not 
from the snake bite but from foolish 
fright plus a tight ligature about the arm 
and the poison of numerous slugs of 
bad whisky. 

Our attitude when dealing with the bite 
of a pit viper must be very different, and 
promptness with proper action may save a 
life. First of all, don’t lose your head. As 
quickly as possible a ligature should be 
placed above the wound to keep, so far as 
possible, the poison from the general cir- 
culation. 

If the bite is on the foot or leg, the liga- 
ture should be placed above the knee. If it 
is on the hand, the ligature should be 
placed above the elbow. At these points 
the circulation is most easily controlled 
because the blood vessels lie nearer the 
surface. 

The first thing that comes to hand must 
be used for a ligature. A necktie, hand- 
kerchief, sock, strip of clothing or bit of 
heavy cord or small rope is thrown about 
the limb, tied loosely, a stick is thrust 
through the loop, and we have a Spanish 
windlass that may be twisted tight enough 
to stop entirely the return circulation. It 
should not be made tight enough to cause 
the limb to become white, as this means 
the arterial circulation is entirely cut off. 
Also, it must be loosened every ten or fif- 
teen minutes for two or three seconds in 
order that the limb may not die. 

Now that the circulation is cut off, we 
have a moment in which to think calmly 
on what shall next be done. This will de- 
pend entirely on circumstances. 

Every one knows what antitoxin for the 
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Shoots new 2% inch speed loads in addition to 
regular length and also roftnd ball. 5 shots, 22 
or 26 inch barrel. Weight about 6 Ibs 


A 410 GAUGE REPEATING SHOTGUN 
BY MARLIN 


Thoroughly tested and pronounced perfect 
by experts. Praised as the outstanding gun 
achievement. Astonishingly low priced. 

See your dealer at once and send for com- 
plete details about this and other famous 
Marlin Guns. 


A gun you all have been waiting for. Pic- 
ture the pleasure that is in store for you 
when you put one of these sturdy built, finely 
balanced guns to your shoulder for your 
favorite shooting. 

Scatter loads for pests around the farm; 
in the fields and woods for squirrel, rabbit 
muskrat and birds. Round ball loads for deer 
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over. Will bring down an elephant, 
lion or tiger with same deadly certainty as a 
deer. Calibre 30-06, 24” barrel, 5-shot magazine, full 
sporting stock, pistol grip, handsomely checkered, sling 
swivels. Lyman No. 48 rear sight. Front sight gold or ivory 
bead, mounted on matted ramp with removable guard. 
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CHURCHILL’S “XX V” GUN (with 25" Barrels) 


Handles like a twenty and shoots as hard as aten. . . . Gives exceptional shooting 
. Increased strength. . Reduced weight. .. . Improved 
Absence of down-flip gives better charge elevation. . . . Easier to 
shoot with as forward allowances are practically eliminated. Write for booklet— 
Note new address. 


ORANGE STREET GUNWORKS, Leicester Square, London, England 
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Mounting with real expression 
Heads, animals, birds and fish mounted, 
skins tanned and made into rugs and 
ladies’ furs. Game heads, fur rugs, etc., 
for sale. List. All supplies for tazi- 
5 dermists. Open mouth heads for rugs, 


scalps for mounting. 
989 Gates Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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HUntTING for Small or 
Large Game—Trap Shooting—Competi- 
tive Shooting—or Target Practice—there 
is a superior, world-famous W. & C. Scott 
Gun for every purpose. 


FULL line of these fine imported guns in 12, 

16 and 20 bore, with varying stock dimensions 
and length of barrels on hand. 
We specialize in taking orders for W. & C. Scott 
made-to-order Shotguns, Rifles and Big Game Rifles. 
A competent staff of gun experts always ready to 
take exact measurements and offer practical advice. 
*Fine Restocking* 
When you purchase a W. & C. Scott Gun you may 
be sure that every detail of construction, pattern, 
range, and balance is faultless and backed by a 
firm that, since 1863, has been making guns that 
represent the highest standard in craftsmanship. 





To Develop Your Marksmanship 
W. & C. Seott make the famous Webley 
Air Pistols. Accurate, powerful, noiseless 
and smokeless. Ideal for target practice. 
Two grades, either 1.77 or .2% 
Standard at $15, De Luxe 














See the display of W. & C. Scott 
Guns and Webley Air Pistols 
and Rifles at our showrooms. 
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illustrated catalog No. 11 of Imported & 
American Arms, the most complete cata- 
log ever issued. To cover cost, enclose 
25c in stamps, coin, check or money order, 
Send your Guns to Stoeger for repairs 
Sole U. 8. Agents 


A. F. STOEGER, Inc 
509 Fifth Ave. (at 42ndSt.), New York 
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Ideal Tools reload accurately and allow greater 
variety of shooting. Over 700 combinations of 
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Send 50c for new Ideal Handbook No. 
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70 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 
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Genuine Hand Made Arms to your exact measure 
and reasonable specifications. Rifles in all Reliable 
Calibers from 22 to 505 Gibbs, including finest 
hunting target and double express rifles. Shotguns 
in both side lock and Anson Deely actions according 
to your specifications. High grade guns carried in 
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Write for information and literature. 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, INC. 
Makers of Fine Guns—S portsmen’s Equipment 
202 E. 44th St., N. Y. C. 
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dreaded diphtheria has accomplished. I re- 
member when fifty per cent of those taken 
with diphtheria died. Under modern treat- 
ment with antitoxin used early in the 
course of the disease, the mortality is only 
one or two per cent. Fortunately science 
has at last given us an antitcxin—anti- 
venin— for the poison of the pit vipers. 
The early use of this antivenin in a case 








of bite from a pit viper is as specific as is 
the diphtheria antitoxin in a case of diph- 
theria. In other words, if antivenin can be 
employed within a few hours, we may be 
quite sure of a speedy recovery from the 
poison, Naturally, the sooner it is used the 
better will be the result, but even so late 
as twenty-four hours after infliction of the 
wound its use may be followed by good re- 
sults. The early and intelligent use of anti- 
venin in sufficient quantity will neutralize 
the poison of any of the pit vipers in this 
country. 

Dr. Dudley Jackson and Col. M. L. 
Crimmins, working with dogs and known 
poisonous doses of pit viper poison, seem 
to have proved the sure efficacy of scarifi- 
cation of the wounds and neighboring 
parts followed by suction. In their hands 
the use of permanganate of potassium was 
witheut beneficial results. 

Following their method as soon as the 
ligature is applied to cut off the poison 
from the general circulation, a “cross cut 
incision one-fourth by one-fourth inches 
should be made over each fang mark, or 
preferably to connect the two fang punc- 
tures. Suction should be applied for at least 
one-half hour. If this is done within an 
hour from the time a person is bitten, very 
little additional treatment is necessary. 
“However, if the swelling has increased 
up the arm or leg, novocaine should be in- 
jected, completely encircling the limb 
above the proximal edge of the swelling. A 
double line of small cross cuts, about one- 
eighth of an inch deep and across, should 
be made. They should be about one inch 
apart, and encircle the limb. 

“Suction should then be used for one-half 
hour. If there is a pocket or some area 
more swollen than another, a nest of punc- 
tures should be made over this area and 
suction applied. A large quantity of bloody 
serum containing venom can be with- 
drawn. New punctures should be made 
every few hours and suction repeated for 
one-half hour. 


HIS treatment should be continued 

for the first eight or ten hours after 
the patient has reached the hospital. If the 
swelling does not decrease, the entire 
process should be repeated. The puncture 
wounds will continue to leak the diluted 
venom out of the tissue. Practically all 
the cases under my observation, which 
had been treated by suction, were under- 
rather than over-treated, so when in doubt 
the number of punctures and the amount 
of suction should be doubled.” 

For suction they used rubber bulbs like 
those of an ear syringe, with a bell-shaped 
opening. These, of course, would not be 
available in the field, but might be impro- 
vised later when the patient has reached 
some town. Suction by the mouth may be 
resorted to without harmful results, pro- 
vided there are no abrasions through 
which the poison may be taken up. Me- 
chanical means are better and must be im- 
provised as occasion permits. 

Perhaps I had better give in his own 
words the opinion of one than whom there 
is none better qualified to speak. I refer 
to Dr. Raymond L. Ditmars, Curator, De- 
partment of Mammals and Reptiles, New 
York Zoological Park. The following quo- 
tation is from a letter which he was kind 
enough to send me in reply to my request 
for his views upon the subject. 

“If serum (antivenin) were not avail- 








able, the practical thing to do would be to 


mechanically remove from the wounds 
made by the fangs as much of the injected 
poison as possible. The ligature should first 
be applied to stop the flow of blood carry. 
ing the poison through the system. An in. 
cision should then be made and the dis- 
charge of blood accelerated by suction and 
massage. The wound should then be 
washed with a very mild solution of per- 
manganate of potassium. Enough crystals 
should be dissolved to make a solution 
about the color of wine. If the perman- 
ganate is used too strong, it destroys con- 
siderable tissue and results in sloughing 
of the necrotic tissue. If serum (antiven- 
in) is available, it is so highly efficacious 
that it is not necessary to incise the 
wound.” 

Dr. Ditmars recommends carrying into 
the woods where one may be subjected to 
danger from pit vipers “a safety razor 
blade, a rubber ligature, a small bottle of 
distilled water and a vial of crystal of per- 
manganate of potassium.” 

Probably few of us will profit by this 
advice. It is always George who will suf- 
fer, not we ourselves. 

Now as to whisky. I may well sum up 
by giving the advice Punch gives to folk 
about to be married: “Don’t.” Whisky 
should never be used in snake bite except 
in such cases as show symptoms of heart 
failure, and then with care and only in 
small quantities. In large doses whisky 
is a heart depressant, nor is it wise to spur 
too vigorously an already overburdened 
heart muscle. 


O much for the pit vipers. A few more 

words and I am done. There is still 
another poisonous snake, the coral snake, 
commonly called the garter snake in those 
regions where it is found. The scientific 
name of the Eastern variety is Micrurus 
fulvius. Here again I must stress the un- 
reliability of the common name, for what 
is called the garter snake in the North 
and West is an entirely harmless snake 
with longitudinal stripes. You remember 
we used to take them to school in our 
pockets and put them in the teacher’s desk 
or let them run during class, to the con- 
sternation of the female element and our 
own delight. 

The garter or coral snake (Micrurus 
fulvius), of which there is also a Western 
species, is a beautiful creature, ringed with 
bands of red and glossy black bordered by 
narrow bands of bright yellow. A small 
snake, usually not more than two feet long, 
shy but docile, he seldom bites unless 
stepped on or pressed too strongly by the 
hand grasp. A friend once brought me one 
which all day he had carried in his pocket 
and played with, not knowing his danger. 
But in imminent danger he was, for the 
small fixed fangs of the coral snake can 
inject a deadly venom and unfortunately 
no antivenin can be obtained for it. 

If we have to deal with the bite of a 
coral snake, we can only proceed as has 
been outlined in dealing with the bite of a 
pit viper where antivenin is not procurable. 
As the poison of the coral snakes is largely 
a nerve poison, thus materially differing 
from the poison of the pit vipers, which 
is mostly a blood poison, the indication for 
stimulation is more urgent. Whisky in 
small and repeated doses as indicated or 
strychnia if this may be obtained. Where 
neither is at hand, black coffee would be 
a fair substitute. 

It is a good rule to kill all water-snakes. 
They do no good and catch fish. We want 
to save the fish for our own hooks. But 
when it comes to the upland snakes, learn 
to tell a pit viper on sight and let the others 
pass peacefully on their sinuous way. 

The coral snake you probably will never 
see, as it is limited in area and rare even 
in its habitat. It is usually quite docile, 
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nds and as the fangs are very short, as com- other. Bobby poled the pirogue along with r aaaad 
ted pared to those ot the pit vipers, it can only pretended indifference, noting casually that (= = vs’ 
rst inflict a wound upon the bare skin. Such there seemed to be plenty of mallards ee ee 
ry. bites as are reported from it are on the down for so early in the season. Our way ce A 
in- hands or bare feet. When it does get into lay through a narrow “dynamite ditch”—a <Yy 
is- action, it is as quick as a coiled spring. small canal blown from one pond to an- “oe 
ind Unlike the pit vipers, which dart forward other—and we pushed the shallow duck 

be and stab with their fangs, the coral snake boat out into a large lagoon where there 

er- does literally bite, for it grasps the finger were several islands of saw-grass. 

als or toe with a savage grip and with a The duck and goose decoys were ar- 

ion chewing motion advances the fangs several ranged and we concealed ourselves in the Barrel ils 
in- times, making a series of punctured pirogue in a stand of tangle vegetation. on Gide 


on- wounds. , The boom of guns around us showed that 
Now I am wondering how many who the other hunters were enjoying them- 


md read this article will be like a man with selves. Bobby was cautioning me: “Be * 
dus whom I was talking the other day. He careful you don’t get two birds with one 
he had asked me about poisonous snakes. I shot. We'll be going home in about fifteen 
thought I had made some things plain to minutes if we shoot at everything. Say, 
ito him. As a parting shot, to drive home look at those spoonies come!” see 


fashion: “As I have said before, we have over the distant sea of grass and came 


to what I had told him, I wound up in this Fifty shoveler ducks, more or less, cut automatie 


or : . : : A 
of very few poisonous snakes in this country darting low over the water. Without a s t 
ra —only the pit vipers, in which class are the preliminary circle, they set their wings and Oo un 


rattlesnakes and the moccasins. Then there kerplunked into the water among the de- 
his are the two species of coral snakes. All the coys, where they swam about with heads FO / 
if- rest are harmless.” up as they suspiciously eyed their wooden on th 


His reply was one I have heard before. relatives. 


up “So them’s the only ones that is poison! We sat grinning at each other. ° 
Ne Well, say, Doc, what about the spreddin’ “Here comes a couple of pintails. Take 16 reeoil 
ky adder ?” the drake.” Bobby pointed down-wind. - 
pt The pair of birds were fairly high, and 
rt SNIPING AND FORAGING paid no attention to our stand. As they cut The The Browning Automatic 
in (Continued from page 31) off to the right I led the male and it | cightest Shotgun has a Shook Ab- 
| : : ; ° +6 , sorber 1a accomplishes 
Ky panting, dusty and entirely pleased with — up ina ae’ oe a The oe the same results as the cele- 
ur his conduct in the affair. shovelers among the decoys seemed brated recoil mechanism of 
ed “T happened to be out in the ’tater field Stunned for a moment, and then, with a ee Se see ee 
when the ol’ scalawag plugged that air whir of wings, they broke water and were ee heer 5 
faowl,” said Ephraim, “an’ I sicked Ponto 4W@y- ing, prolongs the life of the 
I “ 
re onto him. By Judast Prue, boy,” he con- Snow geese, with a few blue geese among gun and gives you greater 
ill tinued in a tone of reluctant admiration, them, came by in droves. They passed us ieuies cneane” Ee 
e. “the ol’ cuss went up that hardhack like a 9 flocks of five, ten and twenty. We were flinching, no spoiled aims, no 
se coon !” particular and took only blue geese, and bruised shoulders or head- 
* Half-way home I caught up with Old then only when they were white-bellied. ee eet b> Ga ae 
is Bill—weary, sheepish and guilty—and Male ducks, mallards and pintails only, justable for light or heavy 
1- handed him his musket. were picked off leisurely, while bands of loads. 
at “Confound you!” I exclaimed accusing- §teen-winged and  blue-winged _ teal, yy tne vate yy ne 
th ly. “What do you mean by such behav- shovelers, widgeons and gadwalls did their Browning Automatic Shotguns 
ce jor?” best to offer us tempting targets. by John M. Browning, the world’s 
: : et . , SRT 5 foremost firearms inventor. 
°T Bill whined placatingly. Naow, Hurl, UNTERS littl attested Made of the Snect, most éur- 
Ir don’t go tu abusin’ an ol’ man. Ye didn’t : S are allowed twenty-five able materials, in a renowned 
k act right neither, lettin’ that air ruffian ducks and eight geese in Louisiana, Belgian factory, noted for su- 
1- pester me an set dogs onto me,” he com- but_Mr. Stark limits himself and his guests a ee eee, 
ir plained. Then, observing that I was emp- to fifteen ducks and eight geese, and surely Comte of eenttlian mak ta: 
ty-handed but for the rifle, he instantly re- this eo ag bag valk y A ng Hr the Browning is a gun in which 
TR i. , are . y y - you'll take lifelong pride. 
is covered his customary pauper’s arrogance, at. oubt if any one cou ave nat hg ae 
1 forgot his recent degradation, and turned More pleasure picking out our bug that --- ~ a besos bed preity catenin ah cai 
. . : . . , y ° emember, rowning a - 
h on me in righteous indignation. day than Bobby and I had. We were care-| uct of the same master-mind that gave the world the 
yy “I snummy! Ye don’t mean to tell me ful not to get two ducks in a line, often pravvy §-- BE. eee ee See 
CY . ’ * . , ’ ate ; +4 x: ; J a Sac xun, ; in- 
Il ye didn’t bring airy one o’ them woo’- letting birds go instead of taking a chance. | ing Automatic Machine Gun, heavy, Browning Automatic 
g chucks? Ner yit that faowl? Well, naow, The camera came into play when geese | Bifle; Browning Automatic .45 Calibre Pistol. 
. ye be a poor wuthless crittur, I declar’ ef were drifting over the blind. Once a young BROWNING ARMS CO., Ogden, Utah 
~ ye ain't! I wonder that I ’sociate wi’ ye!” Sow goose came calling along the horizon, a ae ae ee 
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shoulder and the warm dust of the road Young one turned directly to our oilcloth- | 4 
































e spurting over his broken shoes. The world upholstered decoys. He plopped down MAIL THE COUPON 
n is hard on its unfortunate children. Of the among them and drank eagerly of the see . . 3-5 
a thoughts that passed in Bill’s troubled mind fresh water. I stood up quietly and took es ae me Guintaich eoiios on Browning ion 
I could only guess, until he spoke again in several pictures of him among the decoys | jatie Shotguns. No obligations on my part. 
a accents of weary disgust. “She wa’n’t a before he became alarmed. Bobby pulled | 4, 
: layin’ pullet, neither.” And again: “Five me down as he flushed, and started calling | oo 
“i woo'chucks an’ a faowl, an’ not a dummed again. The goose swerved hesitatingly,| |, State 
. thing tu show fer a hull afternoon’s work.” circled the blind once or twice, and once . 
. more alighted. We chased him out. 
; WILDFOWL IN SOUTHERN ye bands of geese came from the west HARLEY ’S _ ;,°i?*%5, 
and dropped into the marsh a half mile ° * ne 

“ (C Br scee ye u away. They rose occasionally, with a Hunting and Fishing 
‘ ‘ ed Jrom page ) roar of wings which we could hear even at COAT 
. The gray of early morning was upon‘us, that distance. Once, fully one hundred and Rucitiedtt wie wale 
: and whirring ducks and distant bands of fifty snow and blue geese threatened to of fine heavy-weight, For- 

geese were seen in all directions. A dull alight within ten feet of our blind, but est | Brown, waterproof 
e boom to the east proclaimed that Elmer several birds became alarmed, and they pete Me gy eish ¥ 
| and Lutcher were starting the hunting passed on. Bob yelled himself hoarse, and take with you on @ fishing 
season. Jack backed the speedboat around the whole troop swerved and alighted up- + ae oa 
and went racing up the canal toward the wind from us. I took a few pictures, but in camp. Easily slipped 

boat-house. We pulled our pirogue from the birds were against the light. Se leather ae ro 
ane tules, loaded in our decoys and There is no use in going on. This was ova a Herteg’s eateleg—~It te free pon ghee bed 

, and shoved out into a broad lagoon. not intended as a hunting story, but rather 

_The sun filtered through a mantle of as an account of the wild life still to be HARLEY WICKHAM CO. 

r light clouds, and birds were flying in great found among the Southern marshes in cer- ||| Dept. FS2 Erie, Pa. 
ts from one feeding ground to an- tain localities. Our game birds still occur 























OIL GOOD and RIGHT 


F somebody ’round the house is making love 

to your can of Hoppe’ s, encourage it. Show 
the right way to use it. Just a drop of Hoppe’s 
regularly applied is good oiling. 


Besides firearms and fishing reels, Hoppe's 
Lubricating Oil is good for health motors and 
all other home machines. Contains no adultera- 
tions or thinning, no lamp oils, mepue dope, 
iodine or other “viscosity sh b 
pure by chemical analysis—which ver can readily 
prove by ordinary tests. 





High viscosity, low freezing point, light and 
penetrating. Never gums—permits no friction. 
Excels for cleaning, polishing and preventing 
RUST. Regular clock-maker’s quality. 


You can get it at your dealer’s, along with 
Hoppe’s famous No. 9 gun bore cleaning Sol- 
vent, and Hoppe’s Gun Grease. If not supplied, 
send us 15c in stamps for trial can. Special 
folder on Lubrication, F 


, FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2310 N. Eighth Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Built-to-Order 
RIFLES 


HOFFMAN RIFLES—Made by F. L. Hoffman, 
maker of big-game rifles used by big-game hunters 
all over the world. In all the wanted calibers from 
.250 to .505. Hoffman's .375 Magnum most popular 
big-game rifle in the world. The Roosevelts used my 
.375 Magnum on all their hunting expeditions. 
Hand-made rifles, the best only, proved and open 
range tested. All kinds of rebarreling and restock- 
ing; telescope sighting and mounting; match bar- 
rels for pistols and rifles; restocker’s supplies, 
everything for the rifleman. Write your needs; no 
catalogues. Address F. L. Hoffman, Box 87, Ard- 
more, Okla. 
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Largest stock in America of fine new Rifles, Trap, Field Guns, 
Side Arms, Air Rifles & Prato (tage 2 mounted. * Expert 
Repairing.* Send 25¢ in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 


- STOEGER. Inc NEW YORK.N.Y. 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St) 








in great numbers, but they need to be 
jealously guarded. That vast tract of land 
bordering the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Sabine River is probably the greatest ex- 
tent of natural wildfowl range in the world 
owned by one man. Mr. Stark has 153,000 
acres—or is it 163,000? 

As I sat in the blind and saw those 


| countless birds of many species coming 


from all sides I realized the responsibility 
that Mr. Stark has upon his hands. A 
great percentage of the wildfowl migrating 
through the Mississippi Valley use the 
Gulf coast as a wintering ground. Should 
this large area fall into unfriendly hands, 
one of the best wildfowl refuges would 
be destroyed. 


CONSERVATION—THE 
HUNTER’S FRIEND 


(Continued from page 27) 


“five years” makes Freddie’s remarks very 
interesting, for moose were as scarce as elk 
in the park a few years ago and—none 
have been imported. To-day they are seen 
in many places. Three miles up-river from 
Banff is a typical moose meadow where 
visitors who take the river-boat trips rarely 
fail to get pictures of the lordly animals. 
Many other moose meadows, well tenanted, 
are to be found within reach of the camera 
hunter. Beyond that hunter’s reach, 
wherever suitable meadows are found, 
other larger herds of moose will be seen. 

Moose are the most persistent of all 
mountain animals in racing ahead of au- 
tomobiles. They will stick to the center of 
the motor highway for long distances; 
they will not turn off until a side trail or 
bush opening appeals to them. Such inci- 
dents are very common in the park. 

Freddie’s letter proves that while the 
moose have not increased as have the elk, 
yet they are beginning to overflow into the 
near-by hunting countries, If they are in- 
creasing in an area where moose hunting 
is not taboo, despite the hunter’s toll, 
what are they doing in that country where 
sportsmen do not penetrate? Can the credit 
for this be given to anything else but con- 
servation? 

If the good results of conservation are 
astonishing where elk and moose are con- 
cerned, then the story of its results in the 
increase of Rocky Mountain sheep is al- 
most unbelievable. Twenty years ago there 
were a few sheep in the mountains. They 
were found away back in the “silent” 
places, where none but the hardiest of the 
hardy would dare venture. To-day sheep 
are more common than deer in the park, 
They are found in large herds on all the 
sheep ranges; they have overflown into 
the north hunting country. As far as the 
southeast—the Highwood country—is con- 
cerned, read a little more of Freddie’s 
epistle : 

“Deer and sheep are very plentiful here. 
There were fifty deer shot last year besides 
what the Indians got, which was probably 
fifty more. Sheep are on the increase the 
last few years and are coming down much 
lower. We could see thirty-five -head of 
sheep from the house window all last win- 
ter. In the spring the deer come down low 
for the fresh green grass and graze on the 
hills facing south, and we have counted 
one hundred deer in a day.” 

When I relate the results of conserva- 
tion in stocking near-by hunting grounds 
and the great increase in the numbers of 
animals seen along the motor highways, I 
am telling only part of the story, and 
probably the least surprising part at that. 
Distant hunting grounds, where for years 
sheep life has been extinct, are being re- 
stocked with sheep from Banff, and not 
only Canadian mountain sheep ranges but 
also those of the United States are being 
benefited. 
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In the February, 1928, number of Fretp 
AND STREAM I told how sheep were trapped 
and exported. The subjects of that article 
were shipped to Spencer’s Bridge, British 
Columbia. They were trapped in the wip. 
ter of 1926-27. During the winter of 1927. 


28 another ca rload 


was trapped and 


shipped to a spot in the vicinity of Kam. 
loops, British Columbia. The new homes 
of the transplanted sheep had at one time 
been wonderful wild sheep countries, by 
uncontrolled hunting, particularly on the 
part of Indians, had decimated the animals 
ranks until they became unknown. 
Latest reports from those places state 
that the new comers settled down to the 
purpose for which they were trapped, and 
are thriving and increasing splendidly, 
Sheep- trapping operations were carried 
on again during the winter of 1928-1929, 
but not on so extensive a scale as in preyj- 
ous winters. As a result seven head were 
shipped to the Wichita National Forest, 
Oklahoma, and seven head to the Bow Na. 


tional Forest, Wyoming. 


Thus, as a result of conservation, the 
Rocky Mountains Park of Canada has not 
only been able to build up adjacent Alberta 
and British Columbia hunting country; it 
has not only been able to restock distant 
sheep ranges in British Columbia, but it 
has also been enabled to provide Uncle 
Sam with the nucleus from which he may 
ultimately restock his depleted sheep areas, 

All this in less than twenty years is no 
doubt startling, but there is yet one other 
item to tell—one that carries a heavy punch 
and gives the reader an even clearer ideaof 
the great increase in wild animal life in the 


park. Here it is; 


digest it slowly: since 


trapping operations were commenced in 
the fall of 1926, all sheep exported have 
been trapped at only two points on the mo- 


tor highway, 


and these points are ones 


where summer visitors always look for the 
animals that they may photograph them. 
Yet such visitors have not been disappoint- 
ed nor have they missed the large number 
of trapped and exported sheep. 


OCKY Mountain goats, those dwellers 

of the high peaks, have not increased 

as have the sheep and elk. Rarely do the 

goats descend from among the highest pin- 

nacles and crags. Until recently it was be- 

lieved that the high dwellers at no time de- 

scended to the altitudes frequented by the 
sheep, for never were they seen there. 

During the last two years game wardens 

have reported seeing goats on the sheep 


levels. This can only 


indicate that the 


lofty dwellers are increasing to such an ex- 
tent that they are overflowing their nat- 
ural feeding grounds and have now reached 
those of the other animals. From this, one 
naturally deduces the fact that the peaks of 
the hunting grounds north of the park are 
being benefited by conservation. 


The Highwood country, 


being in the 


foot-hills and consequently having no high 


peaks, is not a goat country ; 


therefore it 


receives no benefit from the increase in 


those animals. 


Once more I am going to quote from 


Freddie’s 


letter—just two sentences, but 
they speak volumes: 


“You know, there has not been an elk or 
moose seen in these parts since the big fire 


of 1910 until this year... 


. I’m sure most 


of this game came out of the park because 


it seems so tame.” 


Freddie should know. 


His life work is 


among the denizens of the wilds; to watch 
over them and report on them is one of his 
chief duties. Note the coincidence of the 
dates: 1910 was the year the first shipment 
of elk was received in Banff and also the 
year of the big fire that cleaned out all the 
animal life of the Highwood country, 
and—no elk or animals of any kind were 
imported in the Highwood country for its 
restocking. To the Rocky Mountains Park 
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only can credit be given for the return of 
game animal life in the Highwood country. 

Let us—rifle hunters and camera hun- 
ters—send out one rousing cheer of appre- 
ciation to those who first conceived 
conservation and had the courage to fight 
opposition and secure the establishment of 
game sanctuaries, not forgetting the corps 
of hardy men who, through dangers and 
hardships they will never relate, keep that 
conservation inviolate. 


CARRY ON! 
(Continued from page 19) 


who had the pleasure of shooting over 
Dixie while visiting the dog’s master in 
Alabama. 

“We worked over some rough ground 
along the edges of a woods, and Blind 
Dixie was a wonder. He always found the 
birds, although he often banged into trees 
and thorns. He never hesitated and never 
flushed a bird. When bevies were broken 
up, he would go for the singles, and I 
verily believe he would find them all. We 
had to order him on to new bevies, as we 
did not wish to take more than four or 
five from any one bunch. 

“Although Dixie was blind, he never 
lost track of his master. But he was al- 
ways on the track of birds, and his mag- 
nificent work added much to the day’s 
enjoyment. With a dog like Dixie I can- 
not imagine any greater pleasure than a 
day after bob-whites in America. I be- 
lieve that nature makes up to us the loss 
of one sense by making our other senses 
keener. Certainly in Dixie’s case I believe 
this to be true in that his nose is a marvel. 

“A truly wonderful dog! To bump sud- 
denly into a thorn bush might make him 
‘ry out—but neither that or any other 
handicap ever caused him to fail to find 
the birds, nor did any handicap ever cause 
him to flush one, whether in coveys or 
singles. Ihave two mounted American bob- 
whites now in my study in Ireland, both 
killed over points made by this great blind 
dog. I take off my hat to these Southern 
sportsmen and their sporting little birds 
that I found so hard to stop—but most of 
all my hat is off to Blind Dixie.” 

And so, too, is my hat off to Dixie— 
to Dixie who carries on—to Dixie who 
hunts in utter darkness yet never flushes 
a bird—to Dixie who may stumble into 
thorns that tear and hurt, yet who never 
flinches in the trust of serving his master. 
There is a lesson in his story for each 
and every one of us. 


WHY STARVE IN THE WOODS? 
(Continued from page 29) 


Found in dry clearings. All parts edible; 
young leaves for salad or greens. The 
violet-blue flower (June-October) closes 
in cloudy or rainy weather and opens in 
the sun. 

Job’s-tears. Seeds (four about equal in 
size to one rice kernel). Not ripe till fall. 
In clearings. A native of India. 

Also edible from spring through fall 
are various kinds of roots: 

Jerusalem artichoke. Other names: 

Canada potato, earth apple. “Jerusalem” 
a corruption of Italian girasole, meaning 
“sunflower.” Golden yellow flowers blos- 
som in September and October. Tubers, 
raw or cooked, are best in early spring. 
They are good pickled. Grows on the 
edges of the woods, in damp soil. 
_Cow lily, Other names: yellow pond 
lily, spatter-dock. Also called “cow lily” 
because cow moose eat the roots. Roots 
good roasted separately or boiled with 
wildfowl. Somewhat bitter. Seeds may be 
parched and eaten like pop-corn. Common 
in shallow lakes and ponds. 

Cattail. Other name, black flag. Very 
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common along swamp edges. Indians made 
starch paste by boiling down the roots. 

Broad-leaved arrowhead. Common in 
shallow lakes. Indian name, wappatoo. 
Roots bitter when raw but sweet when 
boiled. As large as hens’ eggs. 

Great bulrush. In ponds and swamps. 
Roots like artichokes but much larger. 
White, sweet, nutritious flour from dried 
roots. Boiled root tastes like sweet po- 
tato. 

Solomon’s-seal. Roast roots like pota- 
toes. Grows everywhere. Young shoots an 
asparagus substitute. 

Water arum. Other name, water dragon. 
Rootstock edible when cooked. Found in 
swamps. Tastes like parsnips. 

Jack-in-the-pulpit. Other names: In- 
dian turnip, dragon root. In moist woods 
and thickets. Root boiled or roasted, 
peeled, dried and pounded to flour. Let 
stand day or two to evaporate acridity. 
Favorite food of Indians, Raw root tastes 
like a million small needles. 

Another spring-through-fall group in- 
cludes : 

Wild leek. Grows everywhere. Root as 
good as cultivated onions. 

Indian cucumber. Several roots on each 
plant. Somewhat more delicate flavor than 
that of cultivated cucumbers. Found 
everywhere. 

Evening-primrose. Other name, German 
rampion. Root a celery substitute. Pale 
yellow, lemon-scented flowers open sud- 
denly just before sundown and fade in 
strong sunlight. Especially near old 
houses. Young shoots may be used in 
salads. Roots are wholesome and _ nutri- 
tious when boiled. 

Related to this group are the following: 

Hog-peanut. Along streams in open 
woods. Bulbs or nuts, size of peas, on 
rope. Very nutritious. 

Marshmallow. Along edges of woods, 
in wet ground. Root edible raw or used 
in confectionery. Leaves edible after boil- 
ing. 

Mallow cheeses. On old farms in good 
soil. Seeds are choice morsels. 

Wild sarsaparilla. Everywhere in moist 
woodlands. Aromatic root substitute for 
true sarsaparilla of South America. 

Ginseng. Rare, in rich, cold woods. 
Name is a corruption of Chinese jin-chen, 
meaning “man-like,” because of the two- 
legged appearance of the root. Root edible 
raw in small quantities. 

Dwarf ginseng. Anywhere in rich 
woods. Spherical root edible raw as relish. 

Sweet cicely. Moist, rich woodlands. 
Large roots, anise-flayored. Leaves in 
salads. 

Groundnut. Other name, wild bean. In 
low, damp places. Used by Indians and 
Pilgrims. Boil pear-shaped root. Cook 
seeds which grow in pods, like peas. 
One of the first ordinances in Southamp- 
ton, Long Island, (bought by the white 
man in 1640) forbade the Shinnecock 
Indians from digging the groundnut. 

Departing for a moment from plants, 
we should not forget that a lost man may 
temporarily set aside the game laws. 
Trout, frogs’ legs, turtles, coons, wood- 
chucks, squirrels, muskrats, chipmunks, 
clams and crabs are available to the re- 
sourceful woodsman from spring through 
fall. 

Nor must we overlook mushrooms, puff- 
balls, fungi and lichens, especially rock 
tripe. However, mushrooms are always 
dangerous to eat unless you know defi- 
nitely that they are not poisonous. Rock 
tripe is a crinkly, thin, gray lichen which 
grows in roughly circular pieces as large 
as average pancakes. These are fastened 
to the surface of rocks as if by bits of 
paste at the center. 

A friend of mine offers to go into the 
woods with me for a two weeks’ stay in 

(Continued on page 96) 
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When You’re 
Caught Napping 



























EDHEADS racing down-wind high 

over the pass—twelve stories up 
and twenty minutes late. Old cock par- 
tridge doing a hook-slide for safer 
shadows—like Brimstone’s saffron bat 
chased home. Hunter, snap alive! 


Eighty years of master gunsmithing 
back of the Parker Gun are with you 
in such times of trial. Shoot! Your 
Parker is made expressly for cul- 
tivating that rare kind of perennial 
satisfaction which blossoms sparsely 
in the wake of feathered lightning. 


As long as you can remember, 
the name Parker has stood for 
the best in shotguns. In design, 
balance, speed in handling, per- 
fection of pattern, extreme pene- 
tration at all ranges, all around 
beauty, most modern refinements, 
and lifelong dependability, dis- 
tinctly America’s finest gun. 


Cut shows the Parker D.H.F. 
Titanic Steel barrels, fancy walnut 
stock, finely checkered. Handsome - 
ly engraved game scenes and scroll, 
Unequalled value at the popular 
price of $160. Ask your dealer. 


PARKER BROTHERS 
Master Gun Makers 
Meriden, Conn., U.S. A. 


—— eee §=Fill in and Mail -———— — 


Parker Brothers, 38 Cherry St., Meriden, Conn., U. S. A. 

Send me, without obligation, your latest illustrated 
catalog of alf Parker Guns—gauges 10 to .410 and 
prices $55 to $635. 


Name. ++ seeseceesscnecccescessersoessoess seseesses 





Address 














LYMAN’S 
NEW 


PRODUCT 


CUTTS 
COMPENSATOR 


We can now supply the Cutts 
Compensator for .30-°06 and .30- 
40 Bolt Action Rifles; also for 12 
ga. Single Barrel Shotguns of 
Trap, Repeating and Auto types. 


REDUCES RECOIL 


ELIMINATES 
FLINCHING 
Unusual degree of pat- 
tern control possible with 
shotguns 
At left Cutts Rifle 
Compensator, At 
right Cutts Shot- 
gun Compensator 
with set of two 





% 


tubes. 


Write for folder with description and prices 
THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. _ 
70 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 
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LIVING FROM YOUR 


PACK-SACK 
By Maurice H. Decker 


HE acid test of a good woodsman 

comes when he invades the wilder- 

ness to live comfortably with only 

the supplies and equipment he car- 
ries in the pack-sack on his shoulders. 
Such camping is easily the most advanced 
form of woodcraft and while it requires 
only moderate strength, it does demand 
plenty of common-sense. Intelligence is 
necessary in selecting the contents of the 
pack and indispensable in using them to 
the best advantage on the trail. 

Unfortunately, walking is losing its pop- 
ular appeal, although it 
is one of the best and 
most healthful forms of 
exercise. It will cure a 
surprising number of the 
ills of both mind and 
body. The jaded sports- 
man who is weary of 
gasoline trails and mo- 
tor boat routes and seeks 
a new thrill, can get his 
real kick from vacation 
time by fitting up a 
pack-sack and striking 
out on foot. 

Hiking is not an ex- 
pensive sport. The neces- 
sary equipment is neither 
extensive nor cost] y. 
There are hiking trails 
close at home in practi- 
cally all localities. States 
have parks and forests 
where the hiker can 
tramp independent of 
roads and highways and 
satisfy that inbred desire 
of man to get closer to 
nature. He can spread 
his blanket under the 
stars and mingle the pleasing odors of fry- 
ing bacon and burning wood in the morn- 
ing air. 

Besides being a decided health and 
strength builder, hiking has several advan- 
tages for sportsmen. A good back-packer 
can obtain better fishing and hunting and 
get into wilder country because of his abil- 
ity to leave behind the beaten trails and 
pavements. The largest trout and the most 
game will be back in the tangled brush, the 
spruce covered hills or the birch marshes 
where foot-trails afford the only means of 
entrance. 

A capable woodsman is never lost or 
stranded in the woods so long as he has his 
pack. He is independent of cities, stores 
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This department is intended to be a com- 
mon meeting ground for campers, wood- 
crafters and nature lovers. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods, and nature 
notes are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











and camps and his home is wherever he 
pitches his camp. 

The hiker who goes lone-wolf style must 
select his outfit with the object of cutting 
down every possible ounce of weight. His 
equipment will be more limited in variety 
than is the case where two or more club 
together. The lone tramper should proceed 
cautiously and take no risks in the wilder- 
ness. He must be particularly careful in 





This shows the shelter cloth in action 


, handling his edged tools and in fording or 


crossing bad water. Casual accidents may 
turn into serious ones in the case of the 
solitary hiker. 

When two hike together, each can live a 
little more luxuriously because one tent or 
shelter, one axe and one cooking kit suf- 
fice for both and the weight of these arti- 
cles can be divided between the men. In 
such cases a larger tent and more com- 
fortable sleeping equipment is practical 
and a larger variety of food can be taken. 
Contrary to popular belief, a first-class 
woodsman does not go light with a scanty 
outfit to endure as many hardships as his 
strength allows. Rather he makes the most 
of his outfit and resources of the woods 








and lives just as comfortably as he can. 

Back-packs with full equipment should 
weigh from thirty to fifty pounds, the av- 
erage running around forty to forty-five. 
Do not over-load yourself. Rather cut 
your vacation short several days than try 
to tote enough stuff to last two weeks and 
as a result find your strength seriously 
over-burdened before you are half way 


over the trail. Remember that in the first. 


enthusiasm of your start a heavy pack may 
feel light enough, but after a couple of 
days it may turn your vacation into a 
nightmare of drudgery. 

There are several styles of back-packs 
that carry and protect the hiker’s outfit in 
the form of a neat, waterproof package. I 
use the Duluth style which has been a fa- 
vorite for years with the 
Great Lakes cruisers. 
The one I have is 24 by 
25 inches in size and un- 
loaded it weighs 2% 
pounds. It is absolutely 
waterproof and has 
broad leather shoulder- 
straps. Web straps wrin- 
kle and crease when wet 
and cut into the flesh. 
Steer clear of them. The 
three small straps that 
close and secure the flap 
can be adjusted to hold 
either a medium or a 
large load and with them 
the pack is expanded or 
contracted to meet the 
needs of the hiker. 


HIS style of pack 

lies snugly against 
the body and does not 
catch in brush or drag- 
ging limbs as one walks. 
It shapes itself to the 
body and is one of the 
most comfortable packs 
for lugging heavy loads 
over long distances. It is better adapted to 
the back-packer than for portage work. 

Much of the comfort to be derived from 
a pack depends upon how it is loaded. The 
blanket should be folded to fit the pack and 
placed so that it acts as a pad next to your 
body to protect it from the lumpy, hard ar- 
ticles in the outfit. The heaviest items 
should be loaded so the center of gravity of 
your pack is low and close to your waist. 
This prevents the top-heavy feeling of an 
improperly loaded pack. 

Your pack-sack should possess a tump 
or head strap. I do not use this continually 
but only at intervals to rest my shoulders. 
Any little change in the position or sup- 
port of your load will give welcome relief 
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from fatigue and badly aching muscles. 
I used to trail with a half-breed Iroquois 
cruiser who would drop his pack regularly 
each hour during the day and sit on it to 
smoke a pipe. I often wondered how he | 
could time his stops so accurately. He | 
went entirely by the sun and, walking | 
along behind, I used to time him with my 
*, =" 


New. Airubber 


Same Price CAMP MATTRESS 


Airubber Camp Pillows you get still more comfort—the same lightest weight by 
an Le, See Fev far and greatest convenience. The new improved Airubber 
$2.50. No. 391, 10” x 16”, $2.00. “Light Six” has much more air capacity. Permits low pres: 
Be, 1, 11° = 10", $1.06. sure, with increased softness. Camp anywhere, you will sleep 

soft! No boughs, bunk or cot needed. Perfect comfort and 









Airubber Neptune Float 
Official equipment on U. S. Navy 
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Short rests every hour conserve the back- 
packer’s strength 


watch. He never missed his halts for rest 
by more than five minutes. 

This practice of resting each hour is a 
wise one. So far as I could detect, this fel- 
low was never any more tired at night 
than he was when we started in the morn 
ing. I'll admit my legs usually responded 
gratefully to a seat when camp making 
time came around. 

A head strap on a pack is also a safety 
measure when you cross a risky log bridge 
or attempt any precarious footing. At these 
times you slip off the shoulder straps and 
carry the sack by the head strap alone. 
Then, in an emergency, when you wish to 
free yourself of its dragging weight, a 
quick twist of the head casts the pack off. 


HE most puzzling parts of a hiking 

outfit to select are the tent and bed. 
Because you can carry only so many 
pounds and because half, or nearly half, 
of this weight must be food supplies, your 
sleeping equipment and shelter positively 
must be light and of small bulk. 

Some hikers, who travel in mild weather, 
eliminate a shelter from their packs and 
carry instead a sleeping bag or pocket with 
an air mattress base. This is fine in fair 
weather when it gives all the protection 
needed and it affords the best possible kind 
of rest. In a lengthy drizzle, however, such 
camping would be rather miserable. 

There are two types of shelter for pack- 
sack travel which give good protection 
and which are practical from a light- 
weight angle. These are the shelter cloth 
and the small cruiser tent. 

The shelter tent is simply a sheet 7 by 9 
feet in size made of waterproof balloon 
silk and which weighs about 2%4 pounds. 
These shelters are usually employed by the 
lone hiker. They are erected with poles and 
stakes to form a simple lean-to with open 
front and ends. Lengths of tape are sewed 
every six inches along the two long sides. 
To these are tied ten-foot poles. One pole 
is staked fast to the ground and the other 
18 supported at a height of about four feet 
with forked stakes, as shown in the accom- 
Panying illustration, so the cloth covers 
with its shed roof a space approximately 
% by 9 feet. 

If you can find a fallen log, about ten 


seaplanes—invaluable for sport. Con- 
veniently worn deflated as_ vest. 
Valves near mouth—2 blows inflate. 
Adjusts to any size, No. 1, 19 0z., 
$5.00. 


Airubber Cushions 


No. 633 Sport, dry, comfortable on 
boat seat, log, turf or stadium seat. 
Size 18” x 13”, weight 10 oz., in 
jean, $2.50. No. 634, gray, brown or 
blue corduroy top, $3.00. No. 601 
wedge-shaped Bodifit, for motoring, 
boating, camp. Size 16%” x 17”, 
weight 16 0z., $4.00. No. 602, all 


protection, every night a real good rest for weary bones! No 
sag, lumps, ground damp or underdraft. 

New boxed construction with strong molded-in partitions, 
allows more depth and stronger covering. Lightest, softest, 
handiest full-length air bed. Carried easy as a poncho. 
Easiest kept clean—can bescrubbed. Folds compactly as shown. 

Special inside rubberized strong, durable khaki jean. 
Pressure molded, no cement; rubber-reinforced joints. 
Patented. Restricted air passages prevent “rolling.” Im- 








proved fast valve, caps for pumping or blowing. No. 550 
“Light Six” (6 lbs. approx.), 25” x 75”. Price remains $16. 

New “Big Ten” No. 660, 32” x 75”, $20. “Little Six” 
No. 517, 2614” x 48”, $10.00. 


Mattresses in two or three sections, e Airubber equipment is 
laced, sizes 25” to 48” x 80”, $21 sold by all best camp out- 
to $39. Individual sections make Zz. er fitters. Always look for 
best speed boat pads; $10 up. DEPARTMENT the trade mark. If not 


Please write for folders of all supplied, please write us. 


Airubdber sport and camp equipment, New York Rubber Corp Box 47 Beacon N Y 
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together with complete price list. 


gray, brown or blue corduroy, $5.60. 
No. 370 Utility for back and seat, 
also life raft, 12” = 34%”, $5.00. 


Sectional Mattresses—Boat Pads 












“I Had a Waistline Like His. 
I Got Rid of lt 
in 35 Days- » 






“My waistline went from 42 down to 
34 inches, It took only 35 days,” says 
E. D. Lane, of Albany, N. Y. “Just 
wore a Director Belt and got results. 
Never felt better in my life.” 


"THE Director Belt gets at the cause o 


_& fatand quickly removes it by its gentle, knead- 
ing, massaging action on the abdomen, which causes the 
fat to be dissolved and absorbed. No more fat can form. 
Thousands have proved it and doctors recommend it as 
the natural way to reduce. Stop drugs, exercises and 
dieting. Try this easy way. 


Slip the DIRECTOR On—That’s All 


Now you can quickly, easily and surely 
rid yourself of a bulging waistline. Let us prove 
that you can instantly redistribute the excess fat in such 
a way that the pulling-down weight is removed from the 
muscle structure of the stomach and properly placed 
where it is correctly supported, giving you comfort and 
freedom of movement you have not Known for years. 


The Director is made to your 
measure all in one piece. There are no 
buckles, laces or straps to bother you. 
It is light and compact and is worn 
with perfect easeand comfort. Director 
lies flat and cannot be seen or in any 
way noticed during everyday wear. 


Sent on Trial 


Let us prove our claims. We'll send a 
Director for trial. If you don’t get re- 
sults you owe nothing. You don’t risk 
a penny. Write for trial offer, doctors’ 
endorsements and letters from users. 
Mail the coupon NOW! 
LANDON & WARNER 
332 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. Dept. C-40 






















































LANDON & WARNER 
Dept. C-40, 332 S. LaSalle, Chicago 


Gentlemen: Without obligationon my part please 
send me details of trial offer and free booklet. 
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TRUSS USERS 


Learn How to Close the Hernial Opening as Nature 
Intended, so the Rupture can’t come down;— 
After Which No Further Use for Trusses. 


STUART’S ADHESIF PLAPAO-PADS are 
patentably different— being mechanico-chemico 
applicators— made self- 
adhesive purposely to 
keep the muscle-tonic 
called “Plapao” contin- 
uously applied to the 
affected parts, and to 
minimize danger of slip- 
ping and painful friction. 

he fabric is soft as vel- 





Awarded 
Gold Medal 


: 3 Awarded 
vet, and being adhesive— Grand Prix 


—clings closely to the body without straps, 
ratively 


buckles or spri Easy to apply, com 
inenponsive ond eomlortahte. - ™ 

For almost a quarter century stacks of sworn 
testimonials from many different countries re- 
port success—without oe from work. The 
epidermatic absorption of Plapao utilizing 
“mechanico-chemico” therapy tends toward a 
natural process of recovery. 







Test of factor “PLAPAO” 

on--- MAIL BELOW TO-DAY 

Plapao Co., 136 Stuart Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Gentlemen: Send me a Free Trial Plapaoand 48-page 

book on Rupture, No charge for this now or later. 

Name.. 





Address. 


-FUR-FISH-GAME 


- is just the magazine you have 
s ME 








been looking for. It is edite:| 
by none other than A. K 
Harding, whose name is a by- 
word in the sporting field. It 
is a monthly publication of 
from 80 to 100 pages chock- 
full of interesting articles, 
illustrated with actual photos 
on HUNTING, _ FISHING, 
FUR FARMING, TRAPPING, 
ete. Each issue also has many 
departments—The Gun Rack ; 
Dogs; Fur Raising; Roots & 
Herbs; Auto Travel & Camp; 
Fish & Tackle ; Woodcraft; The 
Fur Markets; Trapline; and 
Question Box. 





Cover—Actual 


photos 
reproduced in natural 
colors. 


Special Get Acquainted Offer 
Six Months Only 50c 


Clip this ad and send with 50¢ cash, check, or money 


Price $2.00 year; 25 cents copy 
On sale at newsstands 


order to 


FUR-FISH-GAME 


184 E. Long St. Columbus, Ohio 


N@ME....000000 





A CLUPOSS....+++ceseneemeessersnssssorenseesscsorenssnsnssenenes «0000 » sneeneess seseecees 
Une year’s subscription in exchange 
for one large muskrat or weasel. 








SUPERIOR 


ENTS 


and Awnings are those 
finished with 


SA 


JOUR Tent or Awning fabric is completely pro- 

tected from mildew and remains rainproof in- 
definitely. Vivatex finish is set in the fibers, never 
1ubs off or weathers out. No grease, chalk, ochre 
or such temporary “‘loading.”’ Light, pliable, clean, 
preserves the fabric. Colors, Khaki, Olive, Pearl 
and natural Colorless; Awnings plain or striped. 
Any dealer or maker. Insist on Vivatex Branded 
fabric—brand on selvage. Please write for folder. 
Metakloth Company, Inc., Box 400, Lodi, N. J. 
(MRE A A NNN Ee RR RE 


GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The best all-around bootin the World” 
Manufactured Since 1850 
Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 
lighter than the average boot;easy to put on and 
take off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 
FREEMAN-THOMPSON SHOE Co. 
Dept. 8 St. Paul, Minnesota - 





REPELLENT 


PATENTED 
1648 433 
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inches or a foot thick, stake the ground 
pole on top of this. Such an arrangement 
gives you more room at the rear for your 
bed where it is most sheltered. In cold 
weather the open ends can be blocked 
with brush and with a warming fire at the 
front, the hiker will sleep comfortably 
even in snappy weather. 

Be careful in building such a fire. Do not 
have it too close to the cloth and dig a fur- 
row of fresh earth between your bed and 
the fire if there is any leaf mold on the 








trickling all of the way down your back. 

There are several types of light beds 
suitable for hikers. A few who travel in fir 
or hemlock country rely entirely upon 
hand-made beds of browse at each camp 
site. These are very comfortable for one 
night camps and their only possible fault 
is the time required to properly thatch and 
lay them. From three-quarters to an hour 
is usually necessary, depending upon the 
supply of material at hand. 

A pair of hikers will be able to pack 


. ‘ 
ON Bic Rite me 7 
et ‘ite 
; ’ 


Photo Frank Brimmer 


| Typical way-back camp—inaccessible except on foot. The log across the camp was felled 
by beavers having flooded the lake and thereby loosening the roots of the mighty pine 


}ground. Many accidents have happened 
| from creeping fires and flying sparks and 
|woodsmen have narrowly escaped being 
burned out which, in certain seasons, 
would mean hardship. 

Use fuel that does not pop or snap. Un- 
less the night starts in quite cold, a fire is 
|hardly necessary until towards midnight. 
So I lay my fire ready to touch off, cover- 
ing the tinder or kindling with a piece of 
bark to keep off dew and then I go to 
sleep. When I awaken with the cold, I 
| light the wood and in this way have before 
| me only a part of a night of fire tending. 

If mosquitoes are apt to bother, take a 
| length of mosquito-bar—about a yard and 

a half. When you camp under the shelter 

cloth, cut a thin green stick five feet long 
| and bend it in the middle, sticking the ends 
| in the ground so it forms an arch over your 
head. Drape the mosquito-bar over this 
and tuck the ends well under your bed. 

When two hikers pool their outfits I ad- 
vise them to use a light weight cruiser tent. 
These are 5 by 7 feet in size, about 5 feet 
high and they weigh from five to nine 
pounds depending upon the material used 

in their construction. Cruiser tents are 
lerected with shear poles cut in the 
woods. They are quickly set up and 
being equipped with a sewed-in, water- 
proof floor and bobbinet door screen, are 
wind-, water- and bug-proof. The only 
‘ault with such tents is that they are rather 
warm in hot weather. For all other times 
the cruiser tent protects and sleeps two 
hikers in first-class style. 

If a drizzling spell comes, the hikers lie 
snugly inside and it is possible to cook at 
intervals under the awning that is stretched 
out to shelter a small area before the tent 
door. This awning shields the fire from 
rain and the cook sits inside the tent while 
he works. It takes a lot of long-arm reach- 
ing but it beats cooking with the water 


two of the narrow knee-length air mat- 
tresses without over-burdening themselves. 
These weigh four pounds each and can be 
spread side by side under a shelter cloth or 
instde a cruiser tent and a single blanket 
will cover both mattresses. 

As a compromise between the air beds 
and piles of browse, many hikers, myself 
included, carry for solitary tramps what 
is called a woodman’s tick. This is simply a 
bag sewed up of waterproof material about 
3% by 6% feet in size. In it you stuff dead 
leaves, moss, grass, browse—in fact, any 
natural material that is handy and will 
shape it out to form a comfortable mat- 
tress pad. In the morning you should emp- 
ty out the padding and the tick rolls up 
in a very small, compact bundle and takes 
but little room in your pack. It is not at all 
necessary to stuff or pad these ticks much 
below the knees; so if the right kind of 
insulating material is scarce, use it un- 
der your shoulders and back. 


HESE ticks can be made at home out 

of closely woven drill or even muslin 
and then treated with waterproofing com- 
pound such as is used on tents. If well 
soaked, they are damp-proof and you will 
not need a rubber sheet under your bed. 
You can use the combination rubber 
blanket and poncho every hiker should 
carry as an extra covering. 

My rubber blanket and raincoat com- 
bination weighs less than a pound. It helps 
out on a cold night when sleeping under a 
shelter cloth and when hiking through wet 
timber, it protects me from slapping brush 
and drip. My blanket is all wool and 
weighs 414 pounds. For mild weather this 
is sufficient. For camping in colder weath- 
er, however, I carry a pair of three-pound 
blankets. In cold weather a sleeping bag 
gives the most protection for its weight. 

(To be Continued) 
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HOW TO KEEP FROM GETTING 
LOST IN THE WOODS 


By Richard Garwood Lewis 


HENEVER you travel in the 

woods—afoot, on horseback or by 
canoe—turn around at frequent intervals 
and look back along the way you have 
come. You will be surprised how different 
the country looks from a different view- 
point. You may travel over a route a 
dozen times in one direction, but if you 
ever have to retrace your steps, it will 
look like an entirely different route un- 
less you have taken this precaution. 

If you miss the trail or it peters out, 
you can often pick it up again by sizing 
up the country ahead of you. The original 
trail-maker followed the easiest route he 
could find through the country. If he had 
to cross a ridge of hills he would not 
climb over the summit of one of them 
nor would he follow a swampy valley or 
the rough bed of a stream. He would 
probably pick a route somewhere between 
these two extremes and climb over a low 
shoulder in the deepest pass in the direc- 
tion in which he was travelling. 


F, on a canoe trip you fail to find the 

end of a portage from one lake to an- 
other, look for it at the bottom of the 
deepest bay near the lowest point on the 
sky-line in the direction you are travelling. 
When travelling upstream, look for por- 
tages as close as possible to the foot of 
the falls or rapids. Coming down with 
the current, the portage will probably start 
further from the falls or rapids and 
should be approached with caution. 

If you think you may have strayed up 
an un-navigable or little travelled stream 
by mistake, look for axe marks along the 
bank. Trees on the borders of streams 
have a way of bending down till they ob- 
struct the channel and you can easily see 
if previous travellers have chopped these 
“sweepers” away. 

When you are crossing a little-used 
portage or following a faint trail through 
the woods, be careful when you are forced 
to turn out to pass a recent windfall, land- 





PRIZE WINNERS 


in the Camping and Woodcraft 
Division of the Field and Stream 
Photo Contest 
Ist Prize: 
RICHARD K. WOOD 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
2nd Prize: 
W. J. McDONALD 
Narberth, Pa. 
3rd Prize: 
F. W. TOEPEL 
Kalispell, Mont. 











slide or other obstruction, that you get 
back again on the trail beyond. 

Don’t be led astray by following trails 
made by deer or cattle. Most man-made 
trails are blazed. In making a trail yourself 
through new country, be sure to blaze both 
sides of the trees you pass or blaze the 
side that faces the trail. If you blaze 
only the side that faces you as you travel, 
you will be unable to see the blazes when 
you return in the opposite direction. When 
you come out of the timber, mark your 
Toute by bending down the tips of small 
trees or bushes. When freshly broken, 
these signs can be seen for some distance 
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$5. WORTH FOR $3.! 





| 
By special arrangement with the publishers of 
Outdoor Life we are able to offer you the two best 
outdoor magazines— 


FOR ~ SAVING 
ONLY YOU $3. 
If you buy both these magazines from newsdealers each month they will cost you $6. 


a year. If you buy one from newsdealers and subscribe for the other they will cost you 
$5.50. If you subscribe for both separately they will cost you $5. 


If you are already a subscriber for either or both, your subscription 
will be extended for twelve months from its present expiration date. 


For the price of a small box of cigars, which would 
all be smoked in a month, you will therefore get 


OVER 2,500 PAGES 


| of invaluable inforfnation and enjoyable reading about hunting, fishing and camping, 
and the right equipment for them, the best places to go and everything else you 
want to know. 

We know you will agree with us that FIELD & STREAM is the finest of all the 
outdoor publications, and that it is better today than ever before. We promise you 
that the next twelve issues will be even better than the last twelve. We have in 
hand already some of the most valuable and interesting articles that any magazine 
could ever hope to publish. 

OUTDOOR LIFE is excellent: you will find in every issue a gfeat deal of 
information that you will be very glad to have and numerous articles and stories 
about hunting, fishing and camping that you will enjoy immensely. 





To get 12 issues of FIELD & STREAM and OUTDOOR LIFE for only $3. 


is a real bargain, and an opportunity you should be glad to grab. This combination 
offer gives you the two best outdoor magazines published in America. 





This combination subscription must not be placed through en agent, but must be sent directly 
to us. No commissions or premiums will be paid for sending us any of these subscriptions. 








FIELD & STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


For the enclosed $3. jana my subscription for OUTDOOR LIFE for one year, 


and ae my subscription for FIELD & STREAM for one year. 


See eeeeeeeneesceenoes 
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Safe Sewage Disposal 
for Your Camp | 


The San-Equip Waterless Toilet 
System provides modern toilet 
facilities for camps, cottages, and 
summer homes not supplied 
with running water. Exclusive 
self-drain and liquid-seal features 
assure complete, safe, and odor- 
less disposal. 


San-Equip Certified 
Septic Systems 









if your camp is supplied 
with running water, there 
is a complete San-Equip 
Septic System of correct 
size and of patented scien- 
tifle design to assure a 
dependable sewage dis- 
posal service. 


Write for catalog sheets giving 
name of your dealer if possible 


SAN-EQUIP, INC. 
Formerly Chemical Tvilet Corp. 
872 E. Brighton Ave. Syracuse, N. Y. 























Keeps Guns Young 
There is nothing quite like 3-in-One to keep 
age and use from aging your gun. 

Always swab the inside of the barrels with 


3-in-One 
before putting away for a day or for the 
season. Prevents pitting rust. 
On the working parts, 3-in-One reduces 
wear and assures certain, instant firing. 
Composed of three oils—animal, mineral and 
vegetable. Costs more than common oil but 
is much better. Sold everywhere in two size 
Handy Oil Cans and three size bottles. 
Manufactured since 1894 
Three-in-One Oil Co., 130 William St.,N.Y. 














BULL’S EYE PISTOL 
For TARGET PRACTICE 
Made by Shooters of National Reputation 
Each pistol tested 


by an Olympic Team fr 
man. Guaranteed to P 









group in % inch 
circle at 10 feet, 
Shoots No. 6 shot 
and does not break 
windows. Magazine 
holds 60, and loads 
automatically. 
Marksmen of the 
highest order use 
them for practice 
and pleasure. Set 


includes bull’s-eve $3.00; r — At 
stamp, bird targets / 
and extra ammuni- Prepaid 

tion. 0,’ 


Ask your dealer first ont an 
BULL’S EYE PISTOL MFG. CO. Rawiins, Wyo. 





FIALA PAT. SLEEPING BAGS 
The only light weight, sanitary and scientifically 
corréct bag made. Send for complete catalog and 
dealers prices. Guns & Binoculars—Have a special 
list of slightly used high grade items. 


FIALA OUTFITS, 47 Warren St., N. Y. City 





deerskins”« furs tanned 


Have gloves, mittens, coats and mocca-" 

sins made from your deerskins, elk, 

moose hides and other furs. Chrome 
and Indian tanning. Custom tanning 


ts a specialty. Write for catalog—it’s free 


BERLIN TANNING © MFG. CO. 
Dept. F BERLIN, WIS. 



























and they become still more conspicuous 
when their leaves wither and change color. 
Mark especially well all forks in the trail 
and other doubtful places where another 
traveller following your route might go 
astray. 

Don’t go on long hikes or canoe trips 
without a companion. A sprained ankle 
is not very serious around home but miles 
away in the woods it may mean starva- 
tion. Have someone with you to go for 
help in case of trouble. Most people who 
have been lost in the woods have started 
out alone. Company prevents panic and 
panic is your worst enemy in the woods. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


SIZE OF MOOSE HEADS 


CampinG Epitor: 

What is the largest moose head on record? 
Also, where do the largest heads come from and 
the smallest? What is considered a good average 
head? I have had several arguments on these 
matters with some members of a club that I 
belong to and there doesn’t seem to be very much 
agreement among us. If you can settle these 
questions, I think you will stop a lot of argu- 


| ment. 


Horace ASHBROOKE. 


Ans.—The largest moose head on record, so far 
as I know, measures 77% inches. This head is in 
the Field Museum in Chicago. The moose that 
once upon a time owned this head, lived in 
Alaska. This is the country from which the finest 
heads come, especially the section around Kenai 
Peninsula. The country that probably produées 
the greatest proportion of small heads is Nova 
Scotia. 

It would be a difficult matter to tell you just 
what might be considered a good average head. 
In Nova Scotia, 42 to 44 inches would probably 
be an average. A 52- or 54-inch head would be a 
whopper. This same size in certain parts of 
Quebec or New Brunswick would be nothing 
unusual. Not infrequently heads measuring 60 or 
62 inches come from those Provinces. And so it 
goes. As you probably know, however, perfect 
symmetry in a head is more to be desired than 
actual spread, unless the latter is very exceptional, 

CampinG Epiror. 


AXE SIZES 


Campinc Epitor: 

What is meant by the following terms used in 
regard to axes: Full, three-quarters, half and 
quarter? Which do you consider is the best size 
to carry for most any purpose on a canoe or a 
hiking trip? 

Otto BurkMAN. 

Ans.—A full axe is one with a 36-inch handle 
and weighing 5 pounds. A %-axe has a 28-inch 
handle and weighs 3 pounds. A %-axe has a 
24-inch handle and weighs 2% pounds. A %-axe 
has a 19-inch handle and weighs 2 pounds. About 
a %-axe would probably fill the bill best for the 
purposes you have in mind. It is neither too light 
nor too heavy to accomplish most things it might 
be called upon to do. 





Campinc Epitor. 
HOW TO TRAP SKUNKS 


Campinc Epitor: 

There are lots of skunks in my part of the 
country. I have never done any trapping and I 
would like to get some information on the best 
means of setting traps for these animals and with 
what to bait them. 

Lestre Brewer. 

Ans.—Buy a No. 1 or 1% steel trap. Both of 
these are good sizes for skunks but the latter size, 
IT think, is better. Some trappers use even a 

o. 2. 

The skunk is not noted for its sagacity and you 
ought to have no great trouble, therefore, in 
trapping some. One of the best places to set the 
trap is at the entrance to their burrows or dens, 
if such places can be found. Open up the entrance 
to the den sufficiently to accommodate the dimen- 
sions of the trap. Bait the latter with small chunks 
of foul meat, dead mice, chickens or rabbits—the 
fouler the better. Cover the whole over with grass, 
leaves, earth or what have you. Incidentally, the 
chain of your trap should be securely fastened to 
a stake so the skunk can’t pull the trap in after 
him. This is better than fastening it to a bush, 
as some people do. 

In the event that you can’t find a den of skunks, 
the next best stunt is to locate a section where 
these animals have been using. You can determine 
this easily enough by their tracks. Place your 
trap around stone fences, under an enclosure of 
small sticks at the entrance to a hollow log or 
stump, etc. In such cases you, of course, bait and 
cover your trap as already described. 

CampinG Epitor. 


(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 
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WHY STARVE IN THE WOODs? 
(Continued from page 91) 


any season, carrying no other provisions 
than salt. He guarantees that we should 
come out none the worse for the experi. 
ment. Though he says that he would be 
willing to go in January, he toadies to my 
delicate appetite and admits that he would 
prefer mid-summer, when the raspberries 
and blueberries are ripe. 

Warm-weather foods indeed are quite 
plentiful, and many are of fine flavor. The 
berries, for instance, include the blueberry 
huckleberry, raspberry (red and black); 
thimbleberry, strawberry, blackberry, 
elderberry, gooseberry, partridge-berry 
checkerberry (also called teaberry or win. 
tergreen), nannyberry, spikenard berry 
and barberry. All are edible raw. 

Then we have the pin cherry, choke- 
cherry and black cherry, the May-apple 
and currants. The May-apple, or man- 
drake, is named for the fruit—large, yel- 
low, lemon-shaped, with an acid flavor, 
The leaves and stems are poisonous, 

On bald mountain tops, burnings and 
barrens grow the blueberry, huckleberry 
and raspberry; in clearing: the barberry, 
elderberry and gooseberry. The thimble. 
berry and strawberry grow everywhere in 
the shade. In swamps on the edges of the 
woods may be found the nannyberry. The 
blackberry, partridge-berry and _ winter- 
green are fairly common everywhere in 
the woods. 

Regarding some of the berries, special 
mention should be made: 

Strawberry. Woods variety ; berries red 
or white when ripe. Field variety ; berries 
red when ripe. Both extremely plentiful. 

Elderberry. Excellent for pie and jelly. 
Good in pancake batter. Unopened flower 
buds may be pickled as substitute for 
capers. 

Gooseberry. Pioneers used it for jelly. 

Partridge-berry. Smells like water-lily, 
Winter food for birds. 

Barberry. With sugar, 
drink. 

The pin cherry, found in clearings, is 
red. The choke-cherry, also red, grows 
near the woods’ edges. It is edible when 
very ripe or after cooking. The black 
cherry flourishes in all ordinary situations. 

Currants are quite common in clearings. 

In the fall several other varieties of 
fruit ripen: 

Cranberry. In swamps. Berries lie frozen 
in ice during the winter. Edible again in 
April and May. 

Choke-berry. At water margins. Not 
plentiful. Two varieties, red and black. 

Mountain-ash. Other names: quick- 
beam, rowan-tree. Everywhere on_ lake 
shores. Fruit for marmalade or jam. Dried 
fruit may be ground into meal. 

Hobble-bush. Dark red berry. Common 
everywhere. 

Shadberry. Other names: service, June. 
Rare in clearings. Makes excellent pie. 

Black alder. Berries edible. On edges 
of woods. 

Spikenard. Other name, spignet. Grows 
at edges in shade. Dark purple berry clus- 
ters. 

Hawthorn. Haw apple. Common in 
clearings. Good raw or in jelly. 

Wild plum. Common in clearings. Eat 
fruit raw or dried. . 

Wild grape. Widely distributed. Use like 
cultivated variety. } 

Sumac. Clearings, on dry rocky soil 
Indians made drink by steeping fruit 
Stems spoil taste. Poison sumac, growing 
in swamps, has white berries. Fruit of 
edible variety is dark purple, almost black. 

Autumn is also the time of the nuts. 

Butternut. One of the best. Fairly plen- 
tiful on edges of woods. 

Black walnut. Rare. 

Beechnut. Everywhere. 
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snow covers them. Edible also in spring. 

Shagbark hickory. Other name, shell- 
bark hickory. In the Adirondack region, 
found mainly on the eastern and northern 
edges. Milky fluid made from nuts good 
on sweet potatoes. 

Hazelnut. In swamps. 

Acorns. Common in eastern part of 
Adirondacks. Dry, remove shell and grind 
to flour. Filter water through flour for 
several hours to remove tannin. Cook as 
mush. For acorn bread, mix with four 
parts of corn-meal. 

Pignut hickory. Bitter but edible. 

Nuts have served mankind as food since 
earliest times. Acorns and chestnuts have 
especially been eaten. While chestnuts do 
not grow in the Adirondacks, it is inter- 
esting to observe that they are the easiest 
to digest, once the starch cells have been 
burst by boiling or roasting. Acorns were 
the principal item of diet among the 
ancient Britons, who consumed them raw 
or cooked, They are still a favorite food 
for deer, hogs and poultry. 

Fall is the season also when seeds ripen. 

Sunflower. In beaver meadows and low, 
damp woods. Seeds palatable when 
parched and ground. Meal, moistened and 
made into cakes, may be baked. Buds be- 
fore flowering may be boiled or broiled 
and eaten like artichokes, with butter, 
vinegar and pepper. 

Mustard. Black and white. In clearings. 
Crush seeds to flour. Young leaves (before 
larger, rough leaves appear) may be used 
in salads. 

Job’s-tears. Seeds as coffee. 

A novel opportunity for woods food in 
the summer or fall is offered by discovery 
of a “bee tree.” This tree is found by ob- 
serving bees as they enter or leave their 
home through an opening in a tree trunk. 
lfahungry woodsman wants honey, he cuts 
down the tree and quickly closes the door 
of the hive, perhaps with moss. Since 
honey is not stored in trees which are 
hollow the full length, the bees will be 
unable to get out. Now, having chopped a 
hole near each end of the cavity, the 
woodsman builds a fire at one end and 
fans the smoke through the hollow. The 
bees, after gorging themselves with honey, 
crawl sleepily away from the inrushing 
smoke. So long as they are drowsy they 
will not sting. The woodsman then splits 
open the tree near the bees’ entrance and 
lays bare the honey. 


HEN winter settles down in the 

Adirondacks, the range of food sup- 
ply is seriously limited. It is then no time 
for the curious to be abroad without his 
store of provender. Winter is a season to 
test the resourcefulness and reserve of the 
most hardy. The query “Why starve in the 
woods?” bears then no hint of levity. 

Yet even in the winter, the case of the 
Adirondack woodsman is not hopeless. 
Though in the spring or summer he may 
have turned from the birch tree after 
nibbling at the bark of merely the sweet 
young twigs, in extremity he will eat of 
the brown, mealy inner bark of the trunk 
and branches—and call it not unpalatable ! 
From the leaves of the spruce or hemlock 
he may steep tea which, if not the best of 
drink$, will help revive his strength. 

He has at h: and also the best food supply 
of all. This is the porcupine, the only 
forest animal which man can kill with a 
club, A fully grown porcupine weighs 
approximately thirty pounds. At least ten 
or twelve pounds are suitable for meat. 
The dilettante might reject him because of 
his appearance, but the truly hungry 
would declare him pleasantly edible. 

The porcupine does not hole-up in the 
winter. Both by day and by night he is 
abroad. He cannot outrun you. Except 
with his tail he cannot resist you when 
you have overtaken him. I have never en- 
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dured the hardship of wresting my whole 
living from the woods, but I know that ii 
such an incident should fall to my lot 
there could be no sight more reassuring 
than that of a wabbly porcupine, grunting 
as he curled into his quills in defenseless 
terror at my exultant approach. 

Somehow I cannot picture myself as a 
great hero in any fanciful encounter with 
this poor fellow, and yet there is some- 
thing grand about the thought of a boun- 
tiful supply of meat earned by my own 
prowess. I imagine there is something 
even comfortable and cosy in the feeling 
with which one sits down to an unsalted 
dinner of broiled porcupine chops and 
studies the stars while he thinks of the 
course he is to follow to find his way back 
to civilization on the morrow, 


ADIRONDACK TROUT 
(Continued from page 25) 
played me false. Anyhow, he suddenly 
darted into an unsuspected thicket of 
snags, and before I was aware of it I was 
playing a stick instead of a trout. 

My sole hope was that the fish was so 
well hooked that, in spite of the fact that 
he was wound around the stick, he would 
still be held there a prisoner. Laying my 
rod down on the bank, I promptly fol- 
lowed the line out into the pool and 
plunged my hands down to ascertain the 
truth. When I finally did lift up the stick, 
line and all, there was the hook, as bare 
as Mother Hubbard’s highly popularized 
cupboard. 

I sat down in a convenient place to settle 
my nerves after losing one of the largest 
brook trout I had ever had on a hook. 
Everything went drab and lack-luster, and 
even the sun didn’t shine for a while in 
that interval of dismay. Finally, however, 
I revived, remembering that it was a tiny 
fly and a well polished gold spinner that 
had lured out this granddaddy of them 
all. If this one grabbed it, there might be 
another that would do the same; why not? 

This started the enthusiasm surging 
through me in a perfect wave. Up, then, 
and at them, with the knowledge that large 
brook trout probably would take better to 
tiny flies combined with bird's-eye spin- 
ners sunken deep than any other lure, far 
better than on a plain fly. 

Several trout of size I hooked and 
brought to net, and several, too, I lost, 
though they did not begin to approach “the 
big one that got away.” The morning wore 
on in this engrossing pastime of fishing. 
The sun was high when I made my way 
out and by shrill whistling was able to get 
dim and distant answers from my com- 
panions. When we finally did congregate it 
was proved conclusively that Frank beat us 
by a mile. Aided and abetted by a can of 
magnificert worms, he had lured from the 
fastnesses of the beaver ponds no less 
than ten trout, two of which went well 
over a foot in length, one measuring fif- 
teen inches. Frank can outfit with a small 
stub of a rod, an old line, add a hook and 
sinker, and take off into the brush with a 
can of worms in his possession, and come 
back with larger trout than one believes 
exist in the country, 

We returned over the trail and made a 
side trip up to the top of T-Lake Moun- 
tain that we might show to Cooney our 
catch and receive from him our congrat- 
ulations. And congratulate us he did. He 
thought they were splendid trout. Then, 
when everything had been said, he told us 
to go and look in the pan on the shelf by 
the cabin door. 

As one man, the three of us went to 
the said pan and lifted the cover. There, 
with moss and ferns for trimming, lay a 
trout which was just a trifle smaller than 
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the one we had made away with in the 
early morning. 

Looking over our shoulders, Cooney 
said: “And I caught him with this.” 

It was that same old miserable, bedrag- 
gled fly with the spinner on it! 

Later on in the summer, as we entered 
upon the wild places in the Adirondacks, 
we struck the true trout waters, some of 
them sizeable streams and some of them 
ponds. We caught some beauties in Av- 
alanche Lake, others in Lake Colden and 
still others in Livingston Lake. But 
through it all I remembered that one 
trout I lost in the beaver pond up there 
at the headwaters of the West Canada. In 
fact, I am still thinking of that trout, and 
I rehearse ‘now and then every move I 
went through in that scrap which ended 
so disastrously. The result is that I shall 
again hit the Adirondacks this summer, 
for there are still a thousand and one back 
trails that | would like to wander along. 


AFRICAN GAME TRAILS 

(Continued from page 18) 
port contractor when I hired the boat; but 
with the usual muddle-headedness which 
characterizes business methods north of 
the Zambesi, his employee had put a bag 
of flour on the boat instead. So we arrived 
without native food, and had to wait while 
I ordered from a store a hundred and fifty 
miles up-river before going in search of 
elephants. 

I expected my impatient friend to in- 
dulge in a few more displays of vocal fire- 
works before it ended; but although the 
delay lasted fifteen days, he remained 
strangely patient. The leaven of Africa 
was working. Perhaps the fact that he 
added eight or ten heads—including those 
of the noble kudu and stately eland—to 
his collection, tended to preserve his com- 
placency. 

As the next article will show, Africa 
rewarded his patience as she usually does: 
by not only giving him his first elephant 
without undue expenditure of effort, but 
also some tense moments of excitement, 
and a whole leonine symphony to lull his 
slumbers ! 

(To be 


A MIXED BAG IN THE 
OKANAGAN 
(Continued from page 40) 

out sign of a feather. Yet I was sure the 
victim was not a runner, because it seemed 
to fall broken-legged. After we had cir- 
cled widely we came back, and there it 
was, plain as a rum-blossom, half-way 
between our marks 

By and by we heard a double report 
from the Major’s gun in a big ravine be- 
low us. On reaching the brim, we found 
him with two pheasant tails sticking out 
of his pocket but searching the cover with 
his usual methodical determination. Two 
Hunks down, both marked, both dead, but 
not where they should be. 

It took a quarter of an hour or more. 
The better half found the first and thereby 
graduated another rung in the status of this 
expedition. By the time the second bird 
had been ferreted out of the grass-grown 
ditch in the very bottom of the cut, I be- 
gan to have a more fitting perspective on 
this present initiation and realized the na- 
ture of the break I had made. I was in for 
a new gun at the very least. 

We toiled upward again toward the 
more wooded summit, now traversing a 
slope of heavy sage-brush. Here I shot a 
partridge going down-hill, at rather long 
range, and our-best efforts failed to find 
the bird. As we hunted for it a pheasant 
rose close and flew almost directly into the 
sun—a suspected hen that turned into the 
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opposite sex when out of range. There was 
no dullness up here. 

Once a prairie falcon swept downward 
over our heads and went coursing about 
over the knolls, hunting Hunks on his own. 
Another time, after we had routed up a 
hen pheasant, there came suddenly from 
the blue sky a noise like the tearing of a 
yard of calico as a goshawk struck with 
murderous intent and missed his bird by a 
yard or two as she took to cover. 

At noon we settled down on a knoll by 
the side of a ravine. With the cool air 
shut off by a clump of sage, we steeped 
ourselves in sunshine as we stifled the ap- 
petites of hunters. A lovely vista spread be- 
low us, all faintly hazy and autumnal, as 
mellow in the eye as the MacIntosh reds 
we munched were to the palate. 

Then. we climbed up to the summit, where 
some little lakelets were snuggled down 
among clumps of yellow aspens and dark 
thickets of firs—the ne plus ultra of this 
hunting ground, and truly all that any 
hunting heart could desire. The first of 
these ponds always held a mallard or two, 
the Major said, and so he planned the 
campaign. If I would hide behind the yel- 
low poplar clump, he would take a stand 
at the other corner, and if— The better 
half caught on that she was to do the 
shooing, and acted on it. 

As I sat hidden behind the trees I heard 
the distant — of a cock pheasant, 
and by and by I saw him. Over on my left 
some two hundred yards was a small pool 
detached from the lakelet. On its margin I 
saw the cock, and then another, and pre- 
sently two hens came from the thicket, and 
another. I began to count them as they 
trotted up the bare slope toward the head 
of a ravine. At a dozen I rubbed my eyes 
and tried again. Sixteen, seventeen, and 
then two mallards left the pond—safely. 


TOLD the Major what I had seen and 

where. 

“Then come this way!” he exclaimed, 
and he led off at right angles. 

But we could not dodge them all. My 
comrade, after passing up a chance or two, 
killed a cock that was positively impudent, 
and here another one put over a trick that 
had the stamp of originality. Seeing a 
Chink hot-footing up the slope, his long 
tail swinging right and left and up and 
down, I called “Wounded bird!” and gave 
chase. We were about tied for speed when, 
after I had run forty yards, the brute 
sprang up and cackled as he flapped off to 
the woods, leaving me standing in open- 
mouthed wonderment and chagrin. A de- 
cidedly healthy cripple, enjoying his poor 
health. 

Truly here was a stamping ground 
worthy of the dream of a red man! And 
the magic of it? I will let you in on the 
secret. It is spelled in four letters: work. 
A few local sportsmen who believe in 
game protection that means something had 
done this, not by writing hot letters to the 
press; not by standing up in meeting and 
making a speech once a year; not by hol- 
lering to the legislature for more drastic 
laws to curb the sportsman—but by doing 
something; getting out in the breeding 
season and cleaning out the enemies of the 
game birds. 

There was not a sign of a coyote on this 
range. The crow had found it so unhealthy 
that the remaining birds had vacated. The 
few magpies now in evidence were autumn 
migrants that had come in from elsewhere. 
To kill these nest-robbers cost time and 
money and enthusiasm to the cause. If a 
magpie flew out of any of these thickets at 
the same moment as a cock pheasant, the 
Major would give the magpie the first 
barrel, the pheasant the second. 

We have too many depopulated game 


covers because we are indifferent or 
lazy—or want some one else to do the 
work. When we get rid of the idea that 
game will take care of itself, there will be 
hope for us. 

By and by we peeped down into a second 
little lakelet that mirrored the dark firs 
and bright aspens. Ducks were there, moy- 
ing in their reflections, little and big—teal 
and widgeon. So we took up station again, 
and the better half volunteered for the job 
of shooer. In ten minutes the drive was on, 
and a whiffling song of duck wings came 
from the still air. 

The Major got in his work first. I heard 
a double splash on the water and a thud 
on the mud and thought it was all over: 
but those unsophisticated web-feet took a 
circle and, turning, passed right up the 
draw in front of me. Because I had time to 
pick the big ones and also because it was 
my lucky day, I sent three widgeon 
down—two to the mud and a third stag- 
gering toward the woods at hand, where 
it bumped dead into a little fir. 

It was after this round-up of the fallen 
that our mentor in this happy hunting. 
ground said, “Enough!” agreed. So did 
the volunteer marker-down, retriever and 
shooer. We would rest a bit and then take 
the downward trail. 

Though but mid-afternoon, the shadows 
were lengthening as the low-lying sun 
slipped behind the firs on the ridge. Beauty 
in every vista. I fell to wondering what it 
was like up here before the white man saw 
it, when only the red hunter’s moccasined 
feet wandered by these lakelets. The slopes 
were all gray in soft shadows as we 
wended down to the shore of the big lake. 
The partridges went whizzing and cack- 
ling, but we let them—we had four apiece 
in our pockets. 

What a grand bag! Twenty-one birds— 
seven cocks, eight partridge and six ducks. 
We spread them out on the sod. I clicked 
the camera and called the picture “A 
Mixed Bag in the Okanagan.” Then we 
pushed the canoe into the purple ripples. 

“Come back next fall again, and we may 
add prairie chicken and blue grouse and 
willow grouse to the bag, and we will go 
up the lake for ducks and—” 

“Major,” said the better half, 
coming! It’s going to be a habit.” 


BOATS I HAVE FISHED FROM 
(Continued from page 35) 

have a speed boat and a sea-sled with out- 

board motor attached. This type of boat 

will go in extremely shallow water and 

travel at top speed. Ice and groceries may 

also be carried in it to the ]imit. 

At our duck shooting camps in Jersey 
and the Carolinas we use the open type of 
fishing boat but with slower engines. 
These heavy-duty motors stand up better 
under the hard work required of them 
beth in summer and winter and will in- 
variably start right up on the coldest 
mornings. 

The loss in speed is compensated for in 
greater reliability and more sturdiness. A 
work engine is not to be compared with 
a high-speed racing engine any more than 
an alarm clock is to compared 
with a fine watch. Each does the service 
it is supposed to perform in its own par- 
ticular line. There is nothing finer than 
the old reliable single-cylinder. Rain or 
shine, it “gits thar jes’ the same,” with 
the minimum of trouble, too. 

Automobile engines can be used suc- 
cessfully in many boats. I have used them 
myself. But you must remember first and 
foremost that they are automobile engines 
and were built to travel on land, whereas 
a marine engine is built primarily = 
water and that is its native element. 
less you are strapped for cash, I woul 
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advise a new marine engine or a good 
rebuilt one in preference to the automobile 
motor. 

I do not know what the proportion of 
rowboats and powerless crait are to 
motor-boats, but there must be consider- 
ably more of the former. Nearly every 
motor-boat owner has a skiff of some 
kind, and there are thousands with skiff 
and dory who do not own power craft. 
The answer to this is the outboard motor. 
I wouldn't be without one. No matter 
where you go, no matter with what type 
of craft you meet up, you have your own 
motorboat with you. 

I have placed my outboard engines on 
every conceivable type of boat. I have 
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had them on rafts, on lighters, clamped to 


the stern of motor-boats whose motors had | 


failed them, to the stern of sailing craft 
when the wind had died. In Alaska I have 
run up many a river with the help of an| 
outboard motor, when otherwise it would | 
have taken days of back-breaking labor to | 
“line” our boats upstream. 

Several years ago I was standing on one 
of the great bridges that spans the Golden 
Horn in Constantinople, idly gazing 
down at the maze of river traffic floating 
beneath me. Suddenly I heard a familiar 
“putt-putt” and beheld a low, rakish craft 
sliding beneath the bridge. At the stern 
was a little outboard, spinning merrily 
away. Grasping the tiller was a swarthy 
Turk, puffing contentedly at his cigaret, 
at peace with the world and himself. 

The outboard engine has really done 
more within the past few years to pop- 
ularize water travel than almost anything 
else. It has brought the sport of motor- 
boating within the reach of almost every 
one. It has opened up new fishing and 
hunting grounds, saved the backs and 
arms of thousands of sportsmen, and made 
speed fiends out of frog-pond sailors. More 
bad language has been hurled at them in 
the past than any other mechanical con- 
trivance, but that day is passing, and to- 
day the sturdy outboard will almost start 
by power of mind alone. 

Looking back through the years at the 
various types of boats of all kinds from 
which I have fished, I take off my hat to 
the open type of fishing skiff and dory. All 
the others are but variations of this one. 
My one wish is that I might have had in 
those earlier boats the engines that are 
made to-day. And a present-day outboard 
engine in the era of oars would have been 
like manna from heaven. 


THE ANGLER FROM ATHENS 
(Continued from page 13) 

“Don’t do that!” warned Hi. “Let him 
have plenty of line. He’ll stop!” 

“By the tar an’ feathers of Marblehead, 
I don’t believe he'll ever stop!” 

“You'll smash the cook’s rod, or lose his 
line, if you don’t give that fish a chance,” 
I butted in. 

“Crotch a-mighty, do yer think I don’t 
know that?” Puff—puff. “I ain’t a lunk- 
head. I—” 

The heavy rod was bent in an arch. Sud- 
denly it gave way with a sickening snap. 
For a few moments that togue got all the 
F he wanted—probably a hundred feet 
Ot it, 

Barns slammed the rod into the canoe, 
knocking my hat off and into the lake. The 
line hung over the gunwale, slack and idle. 

closed his big hands over it, then gin- 
gerly reached for it at the water-level. A 
good man at the stern saved us from tak- 
ing a bath. 

Barns began dragging in the line, hand 
over hand, like a cod line. It came in easily 
at first, as though the laker had shaken the 


hook. But it tightened with a yank, and the | Address__ 


wet line slid out like a snake. Barns began 
to swear like a drunken sailor. No—worse. 
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motors, conservation, snake lore and 
where-to-go. Have you seen it lately? 
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CAMPBELL’S 


INFRA-RED RAY LAMP 


Sent on Approval 
THIS MEANS NO MONEY DOWN 





Have You Some 
Troublesome Ailment? 


You will be greatly surprised when you learn how 
Infra-Red Raysrelieve congestion or troubles causing 
achesand painsin the body. The Campbell Infra-Red 
Ray Lamp concentrates a mild beam of Infra-Red 
Rays upon any part of the body. 

These rays penetrate deeply into the tissues. As they 
penetrate they create an active circulation of the blood. 
Most ailments are due to congestion—relieve the con- 
gestion and you relieve the ailment. Nature herself 
does the healing by active, norma! blood circulation. 


Why Suffer Needless Pain? 


If you or someonein your home have a troublesome ail- 
ment, alamplike thisis a blessing. May be used safely by 
anyone. 

elieve bronchial trouble, Neuralgia, Neuritis, Sinus 
trouble. Catarrh, head noises, Asthma, Ear trouble, Rheu- 
matism, Hemorrhoids, Gall Bladde r, Tonsilitis, I umbz igo 
and many other ailments with soothing Infra-Red Kays. 


Let Us Send You 
Our Book on Infra-Red Rays 


We have ani nteresting book on the use of Infra-Red Rays 
which we shall be glad to send free to any reader upon 
request. Our book quotes: eading authorities as well as 
users of ourlam 
our home trialo fer, etc., are also explained. 

Infra-Red Rays have brought such wonderful results 
for others you are sure to be interested. Write today for 
our book telling more about it. 


THE WILLIAM CAMPBELL COMPANY 
1037 Union Avenue Alliance, Ohio 


HowTo Secure A 
Government Position 


Why worry ver strikes, layoffs, hard times? Get # 
ernment job! Increased salaries, steady work, 
travel, good pay. I'll help you t 
Custom House Clerk, Railway Po: 
tal Clerk, Post Office Clerk 
City Mail Carrier, Rural 
Carrier—or get into any 
other Government job you 
want. Examinations coming, 
I was a Secretary-Examiner 
of Civil Service Commission 
for 8 years, Have helped 
thousands, 


Now FREE 


My 22-page book tells about the pbs » open 
» 
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RUPTURED 


people praise this 
improved appliance | 


Forget about rupture pains 
and the need for constant 
care and  watchfulness 
Hold your rupture this se- 
cure, sanitary way. This per- 
fected appliance retains rupture 
safely and with great comfort, and 
at the same time promotes healing. 
Out-of-door men praise this better way to hold 
their ruptures. It binds the separated muscle 
fibres together. It gives absolute freedom in body 
movement. Over 3,000,000 Brooks Appliances sold. 

Write for our 10-day trial offer, and 28-page 










Rupture booklet. Sent in plain sealed envelope. | 


Brooks Appliance Co., 165C State Street, Marshall, Mich. 


spc ike 


. Full directionsfor use, how to order, | 


Field 
After that he began to fish in earnest. Of 
course, the gamy old fellow at the botton 
of the lake was hooked hard. Litt b 
little he gave ground. There was a stiff 
| now and then, but Barns wasn’t giving °° 
quarter. At last he got the fish to ..¢ 
canoe. 
“Hand me a net!” 
There was a gaff at Hi’s feet, b; he 
handed Barns the net as directed. ‘ing 
and hissing between clinched teeth, and 
spent as a runner from ancient Athens 
must have been at the close of one of those 
classic marathons, Barns made a scoop 
with tl he big net. He succeeded in getting 
part of the laker into it. The fly tore loose, 
and the big fish fell back into Moosehead. 
Barns tried again, but the togue disap- 
peared—back up, tail slowly fanning back 
and forth. 
Ther e€ was a momentous pause, and Hi 
: “That’s a good job. I am glad of 
ny’ 


“Amen,” said I. 

The night had lingered afar off ; perhaps 
it was watching the battle. Anyway, it was 
suddenly quite dark. Away off somewhere, 
I thought I heard something bigger than 
Hi or the man from Athens or I say, 
‘Amen.” 

Lut Barns said something else. 








TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 41) 


ieet from the tip. Nothing happened. We 
turned around and back we trolled, 250 
feet from shore. Again nothing. Then once 
more around and “back again we trolled, 
175 feet out from shore and 125 feet of 
line following. 

Bang! 1 hit bottom, and instinctively 
hooked it with a reaction fully equal to 
the earn of the jerk. The reel sang 
as the canoe came to rest under the furious 
foshian of Sig, who knew I had but little 
line in reserve. Strange, the canoe was at 
rest, yet the reel continued to sing. I put 
all the strain I dared on the line, but still 
it went out—steadily, relentlessly, without 
a tremor or jerk. 

“Bottom nothing!” yelled Doc. “That's 
a trout!” and I saw him wink at Sig. 

Then the trouble began. Between the 
fish working at one end of my line, Doc 
and Sig showering me with kindly, well- 
intentioned advice, and all the flies in the 
north woods roosting on my back between 
}my shoulder-blades and feeding ravenous- 
| I was kept pretty busy in the minutes 
+ passed. The fish fought with hardly 
a jerk—the slow, deliberate, heavy action 
| of a large fish. It was give and take. When 
| the trout wanted to go, he went; there was 
no arguing the point. When he finished 
the run, I took what line I could get—until 
he decided I had enough. Then he took, 
and I, perforce, gave. 

The runs were almost invariably sudden 
| and downward. Once my heart missed two 
| beats. That was when my fish ran straight 
at the canoe and I could not keep the arch 
in the rod nor the slack from the line. But 
| the gods that occasionally (I understand) 

watch over green fishermen were kind, 
| and when we got straightened out the fish 
was still there. 

I lost all idea of time. I knew that 
tempus was fugiting by the way Doc was 
distributing cigarette butts on the water, 
but I was far too busy to worry about 
time. I knew I had a fight on my hands. 
Doc encouraged me with the cheery re- 
mark that the day was young and we had 
— weeks ahead if we needed them! Doc 

nd Sig were conversing in pantomime 
chee the passing time so as not to tire me 
further by telling the truth. 

“I got a twelve-pounder here last sum- 
mer that fought just about like that,” said 
' Sig. 
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“My guess is twenty at least 
nd he stuck to it. 

Hum, I thought, these fellows are talk. 
‘1g about big fish, and this is only the 
chird lake trout I ever tangled up with, | 
wonder if they know what they are talking 
about. Anyway, here’s where I kee ep my 
wits about me. 

More cigarettes went over; more time 
gone. The flies were having a g=and holi- 
day on my naked back, and I was too busy 
to do more than squirm. But the runs were 
getting weaker, and I had a lot of line on 
the reel, Stra sht down went the line, and 
I*xc and Sig were peering over the side 
ot the canoe for a first glimpse. The 
glimpse was long in coming, but ev entually 
I saw a puzzled frown spread over Doc's 
face as he looked suddenly at Sig. The 
latter shrugged his shoulders and scowled 
at me. 

Something was evidently wrong, and I 
ventured a peek myself. Away down | 
could see the hazy outline of my trout, and 
I think I, too, frowned. He looked like 
about eight pounds! Then the fish saw the 
boat and dug out of sight with a furious 
run that nearly stripped my reel. After 
that we began over again. 

“He's not as big as I expected,” I ven- 
tured, feeling somehow guilty at making 
so much fuss for so small a fish. 

“He's a good trout at that,” 


” said Doe, 


said Sig 


5 


kindly. “He was pretty far down, remem- 
ber.” 

However, I could see he was disap- 
pointed. Was it only an ordinary trout 


hooked in some freak way? 

Give and take. More take than give now, 
and | realized that the fight was nearly 
over. What the flies had kindly left of me 
was beginning to feel the strain, and I 
was sure I had a hole, large enough to put 
a baseball in, gouged into my stomach. 
Doc looked over again, and I thought he 
would fall out of the canoe. Then Sig 
looked over, and his mouth fell open so 
wide I thought his jaw had come loose, 
Suddenly he “came to” and let out a war 
whoop: “Great Caesar’s ghost! That's the 
biggest trout I ever saw caught! Lose 
him, Jack, and you walk home!” 

I did not dare peek again. That country 
affords some terrible walking. 


FEW minutes later the fight came sud- 

denly toanend. The trout quit and came 
to the surface, utterly exhausted, and there 
I had my first good look at him. Well, 
after the talk about twenty-pounders I 
thought I was ready for anything, but then 
I had never seen a twenty-pound trout— 
or anything approaching it. The size of 
that fish lying there at the surface, 42% 
inches long and 26'4 pounds in weight, 
completely took the wind out of my sails. I 
never dreamed there were such fish. He 
looked half as big as the canoe—a miracle 
of silver, the great scarlet gills slowly 
opening and closing. 

Quickly and deftly Sig slipped his whole 
hand into the maze of gills and slowly, 
foot by foot (it seemed almost yard by 
yard), lifted the spotted beauty from the 
water. There he lay in the bottom of the 
canoe—a perfect fish! There was not a 
scar or blemish on him, not a displaced 
scale, not a torn fin. 

There was no more fishing that day. 
Home we went to admire, measure, photo- 
graph and skin our prize, and to marvel 
at its perfect beauty, its wonderful grace, 
its superbly beautiful lines. 

3y the way, ’ IT asked, 
that fight last ? 

“Just sixty-one minutes,” said Doe, “and 
you did a mighty good job of it—for a 
greenhorn !” 

I was completely happy, for after_all 
I was a greenhorn and it was my first 
big fish. 


“how long did 
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Ques. (1). What bird.-is called the sky 
poke? (2). Can you give me te Ojibway 
Indian name for the rabbit? 


Ans. (1). The American bittern (thun- 
der pump2r, Indian hen, stake driver) is 
also called the sky poke. (2). The Ojib- 
way name for rabbit is Wah-boos. 


Ques. What is the gestation period of 
the orang-utan, the 


Outdoor Questions , & 


By IROQUOIS DAHL 


Ques. What plant is it that gives off a 
gas that burns? 

Ans. The glands of the Fraxinella, the 
only species of the genius Distamnus, also 
known as the “gas plant,” exude a com- 
bustible gas during warm weather. 

Ques. (1). Does the fact that a springer 
spaniel has or has not a black roof in his 
mouth affect his hunting or breeding qual- 
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This deps. ment, which appears each month, is devoted to all 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and 
outdoor lore. Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. —o 


Ans, This name is given to the nuts of 
a palm tree that grows in parts of South 
America. The kernel of the nuts inclosed 
in the fruit of this palm is hard and white, 
resembling ivory, and is called “corrozzo” 
in commerce. 


Ques. How many litters do mink have 
per year in a wild state and at what time 
of the year do they have their young? 
Ans. One litter 





chimpanzee and the 


monkey? 
Ans. Orang-utan, 
9 or 10 months; 


chimpanzee, 9 
months, rhesus mon- 
key, 6 lunar months. 


Ques. I would like 
to have the names of 
some dealers in Cen- 
tral and South 
America from whom 
I can order parrots 
and other kinds of 
tropical birds and 
animals. 


Ans. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce 
states that it is the 


general practice of Ry 


TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT 


born 
€ May, usually earlier 
in the South 





per year, ordinarily, 
and one to six young 
in a litter. They are 

in April or 


and 
later in the North. 


Ques. What large 
game is found in 
northern Michigan? 

Ans. Deer and 
black bear, Wolves 
are also found in 
some sections. 


Ques. How many 
pounds of green gin- 
seng root dug im 
September in Penn- 
sylvania would it re- 
quire to make one 


the great majority of mote uses pound of dried root? 
dealers to send a ee . : Ans. It is probable 
representative to the | REMEMBER one other time when I was luckier than any man ever that about three 


countries mentioned 
to purchase birds and 
animals, and_ that 
this is the only satis- 
factory manner in 
which to buy and im- 
port them. 


Ques. How does 
the crawfish breathe 
and is water neces- 
sary for its exis- 
tence? 

Ans. The natural 
element of the craw- 
fish is water. It 
breathes by means of 
gills located in a sort 
of cavity called the 
branchial chamber 
located underneath 
the animal. When it 





was who shot for a living. It occurred in St. Paul during one of the 
fairs. Among the spectators was President Hayes who was accompanied 
by Mrs. Hayes. Mrs. Hayes sent an attendant out to the field with a 
twenty-five cent piece to ask if I would shoot a hole through it for her 
for a keepsake. I gallantly said I would not only shoot a hole through 
the coin but would shoot right through the center and not damage the 
rim a particle. Now this was a piece of foolishness. To hit that coin at 
all while it was in the air was good shooting and I knew it. To agree 
to hit it at any particular place was silly. 
“When the quarter was thrown up, the wind took a hand and carried 
it off sideways toward the box where the President and his lady sat. This 
was a pretty pickle for me. I aimed as well as I might—fired. Ping! The 
coin was hit. The momentum of the bullet and the force of the wind car- 
ried the coin right over and landed it in Mrs. Hayes’ lap. Thus I had jn 
shot a coin for her and delivered it all with one bullet. When she ex- : 
amined it she found it was shot directly through the center, that the rim 
was intact. A man with a drill and all instruments for measuring the 
center to drill his hole, could not have pierced that coin more truly 
through the center. That was the best shot I ever made—but I did not 
make it. Luck did.” —Dr. W. F. Carver—World’s Greatest Rifle Shot. 


pounds of the green 
root will make one 
pound of dry root. 


Ques. (1). How 
many kinds of oaks 
are there? (2). How 
many are native to 
North America? (3). 
How many are native 
to Pennsylvania and 
what are they? 

Ans. (1). There 
are about three hun- 
varieties of 
oaks. (2). Fifty-five 
are native to North 
America. (3). Of 
the sixteen species 
native to Pennsyl- 
vania, seven belong 
to. the white oak 








is taken from the 

water it retains in this chamber a small 
supply of water which permits it to breathe 
by reason of the penetration of oxygen in- 
to this water so retained. However, sudden 
immersion of crawfish back into the water 
after they have been out of it for some 
time may cause their asphyxiation. 


Ques. (1). What is the real name of 
the tamarack tree? (2). From what maple 
are bird’s-eye and curly maple obtained? 
(3). What ts the weight of a cubic foot 
of ironwood? 

Ans. (1). It is the American larch, also 
known as the hackmatack and black larch. 
(2). Abnormal modifications of the struc- 
ture of the wood of sugar maple produces 
bird’s-eye maple and also curly maple. 
(3). According to available records, iron- 
wood (hornbeam) will weigh approxi- 
mately forty-five pounds per cubic foot. 


ities? (2). What points are especially 
stressed in a springer? 

Ans. (1). Black roof or not, it has no 
affect on hunting or breeding qualities. 
(2). The skull of a springer should be 
well-developed with muzzle long, lean 
and square, and powerful jaw. Ears 
should be moderately long and wide; coat 
should be flat or lightly waved. Color 
should be white with black, liver or other 
markings and weight should be about 
forty-five pounds. 

Ques. What are the “button” quail of 
the Philippines? 

Ans. They are small, three-toed gal- 
linaceous birds, properly called Turnix and 
showing relationship to the plovers and 
sand grouse. 

Ques. Is there such a thing as vegetable 
ivory? If so, what is it like? 


group and nine to 
the black oak group. 
Ques. Are pheasants a comparatively 
late importation into this country? 
Ans. Records show that pheasants were 
introduced into the United States almost 
300 years ago. 


Ques. What duck is called the black 
mallard in Montana? 
Ans. It is very likely the black duck. 


Ques. Do live oaks ever shed their 
leaves? Are they real oak trees? 

Ans. They shed at the end of the sec- 
ond or third season, They are a division 
of the oak genus. 


Ques. Is it a fact that the common 
garden parsnip becomes poisonous when 
it runs wild from a garden? — 


Ans. According to authorities on the 
subject, this is a well-established fact. 


























A New Feature 
makes this famous rod 
greater than ever! 


ERE’S your 1930 fishing rod—a rod 
that’s famous for catching fish. The rod 
with perfect casting action—a light, flexible 
rod, now even better with another great feature. 


The New Brookside No. 99 


Note these special features! 


New interlocking joints that a, not twist or 
turn—add to fishing enjoyment. Triple strength 
reinforced joints prevent breakage. Graduated length 
joints for perfect casting action. Kantslip reel band 
holds the reel firmly locked. Shaped handle with 
chromium plated fittings. A really beautiful rod. 


Get a Brookside No. 99 for a new fishing thrill. 
Casts plug or spinner right to the spot. Telegraphs 
the strike quickly! It’s a perfect rod from tip to 
butt—the finest bait casting rod made. In a handsome 
canvas case with snap fasteners—lengths 3 to 5% 
feet—list price $7.00 


At your dealers or write to us. Send for catalog 
describing and illustrating Richardson’s 50 models 
of rods—20 landing nets—7 gaffs. 


Richardson Rods—Always Better 


Richardson Rod & Reel Co. 


3152 No. Sawyer Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


RIFLE SPECIAL! 


Closing out twelve only, Springfield ’03 Military 
Rifles assembled and refinished at $17.50 each. 
Lowest price ever. Will ship C. O. D., exam- 
ination, on receipt $5.00 M. O. 

BAKER & KIMBALL, Inc. 
38 South Street Boston, Mass. 











Own YourOwn Movies 
of Hunting and Fishing 


If you have a 16 mm. projector, a library 
of hunting and fishing pictures will afford 
you endless hours of pleasure. And the 
following four pictures are the best possible 


beginning: 
Striped Bass Maryland Turkey 
Bob White Alaska Grizzlies 


The famous Field & Stream motion 
pictures reduced to 16 mm 100 ft. ree). 
$10. each, if ordered immediately. 


Fiecp & Stream, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
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Edited by FRANK L, EARNSHAW 


POSSESSION OF MIGRATORY 
GAME IN CLOSE SEASON 


HE Federal law permits the pos- 

I session of migratory game birds 

during the period constituting the 
open season in the state where killed, and 
for ten days thereafter, but not in viola- 
tion of state regulations on the subject. 
The possession dates on waterfowl, coots, 
and Wilson snipe to be observed from a 
Federal standpoint are January 10 for 
open seasons ending December 31; Janu- 
ary 17 for seasons ending January ‘ o 
January 25 for seasons ending January 
15; and February 10 for those ending Jan- 
uary 31. No migratory game birds killed 
by hunters during the open season may 
be legally possessed in the United States 
beyond the 10th of February. 

This may seem a hardship on some 
sportsmen who have a few ducks on hand 
they desire to use for special dinners, but 
it is a necessary regulation to prevent 
commercialization in migratory game 
birds. This has been the law for over a 
decade, but it is surprising how many 
annual seizures are effected of ducks and 
other migratory game birds left in cold 
storage after the prohibited dates. A 
great many of these seizures are of birds 
that have been placed in storage and for- 
gotten by their owners. Federal game pro- 
tectors check the storage plants after the 
close of the season and of course have 
no alternative in the seizure of migratory 
game in illegal possession. 

The violation also subjects the offender 
to prosecution in the Federal courts, but 
irrespective of this phase of the matter, 
the game is taken from its owner and with 
his consent distributed to the inmates of 
some charitable institution or hospital. 

Northern hunters going South for Jan- 
uary shooting must exercise precaution in 
bringing home their game to a state where 
the season is closed. Not all states allow 
it to be possessed in close season, while 
others require permits to bring it in or 
possess it. If the rule in your state is not 
known, you should communicate with your 
state game officials for instructions in this 
regard to avoid disappointment on your 
return home. 


DUCK BLINDS, NAVIGABLE 
WATERS 


HE duck blind situation in the Poto- 

mac River, lower Chesapeake Bay 
and the navigable waters of eastern Vir- 
ginia, caused considerable confusion. This 
resulted from the announcement of the 
District Engineer’s Office that permits 
would be required from the War Depart- 
ment, under the Rivers and Harbors Act 
of 1899, for the erection of blinds below 
high water mark on navigable waters. The 
difficulty is to be solved along lines similar 
to those regulating the placing of fish- 





stake nets in such waters. In the fish- 
stake controversy the channels of naviga- 
tion were cleared and lines established 
beyond which stakes and nets may not be 
placed. Within the lines, nets and stakes 
may be placed without permits. 

The interest of the War Department is 
not that of regulating fishing or hunting 
but that of keeping the waters free of ob- 
structions and making them safe for navi- 
gation. Similar rules will apply to the 
Washington, Baltimore and Norfolk Dis- 
tricts, and maps of the waters affected 
will be prepared and made available before 
the 1930 hunting season. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSIONS IN 1930 


EW of the states are scheduled to 

hold regular legislative sessions this 
year. The five states of New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, New Jersey and 
South Carolina hold annual sessions, 
and Virginia, Kentucky, Mississippi and 
Louisiana hold biennial sessions in even 
years, making only nine states regularly 
scheduled. Usually a few extra sessions 
are called. Texas heads the list this year, 
being called for assembly early in Janu- 
ary. 

One of the matters to be taken up at 
the extra session is the dove season. At 
an extra session in 1929 local legislation 
was adopted which, taken with the sea- 
sons prescribed by the Federal regulations, 
made no less than six different seasons 
effective in the state. By the combination 
of dates the open seasons during which 
doves could be hunted without violating 
either state or Federal law in two sec- 
tions were limited to two weeks, and in 
two others to one month. The state re- 
stricts dove shooting to two months, but 
by reason of the state being zoned, the 
season opening September 1 in one por- 
tion and continuing until December 31 in 
another, hunters near the line were afford- 
ed opportunities to hunt in both regions 
during a four-months’ season. 


IMPORTING GAME 


ERSISTENT efforts have been suc- 

cessful to the point of incorporating 
in the Free List of the pending Tariff 
Bill a provision for the relief of state 
game authorities importing live game ani- 
mals and birds for restocking purposes, 
and American hunters returning from for- 
eign countries with game. 

The Tariff Act of 1922 imposes a duty 
of fifty cents each on live wild birds, or 
twenty per cent ad valorem on those val- 
ued at five dollars or more. This tax has 
proved quite a burden on the states ex- 
tensively engaged in importing bob-white 
quail from Mexico and Hungarian par- 
tridges and other species from European 
countries for restocking purposes. 

Since the original provision in the 1913 
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Tariff Act prohibiting the importation of 
the plumage of wild birds from foreign 
countries, Americans returning from hunt- 
ing trips in Canada or Mexico have ex- 
perienced difficulties in entering their 
birds at American ports. It was necessary 
to pluck the birds or give bond for the 
destruction of their plumage after the dead 
ame was admitted into this country. 

Matters were further complicated for 
the sportsman hunting in foreign fields by 
state legislation prohibiting the importa- 
tion of plucked birds. The exemption 
seems to hold no threat to native or for- 
eign game and its enactment will be wel- 
comed by many individuals as well as 
state game officials. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
SUNSET-SUNRISE SHOOTING 


ves.—I have gotten into an argument here 
sa Thincis with several of my sportsmen friends 
regarding the time upland game can be shot. I 
hold that upland game such as rabbits, cock 
heasants, partridges, prairie chickens, and the 
ike, when in season can be shot at any time 
without artificial lighting. 
H. Corvett. 

Ans.—An examination of the Illinois game 
code fails to disclose any restriction on the hunt- 
ing of upland game before sunrise or after sunset 
during the open season. Section 17(c) of the 
code prohibits the hunting of migratory game 
birds before sunrise or after sunset, but ap- 
parently there is no other provision of this na- 
ture in the law affecting the hunting of upland 
species. While the Federal regulations allow 
migratory game birds to be hunted from half an 
hour before sunrise to sunset on any day dur- 
ing the open season, the state law, being more 
restrictive, would have to be followed in the be- 
fore sunrise shooting. 
ea GaME AND Fisn Law Eprror. 


DUCKS AND RABBITS, DELAWARE 


Ques.—Please inform me about the open sea 
sons on ducks and rabbits in Delaware. 
VittiaM MurPHyY) 
Ans.—The open season on ducks and geese 1s 
from October 16 to January 31. The season on 
rabbits and hares closed on December 31. 
GaME AND Fisu Law EpitTor. 


BEAR HUNTING 


Ques.—I am a confirmed bear hunter and 
want to try my hand on this wary animal in 
one or two of the Southern States after the first 
of the year. Will you kindly advise me as to the 
open seasons on bears and the cost of nonresident 
licenses in some of the states? 

Frep B. Macey. 

Ans.—Definite open seasons are prescribed 
for bear hunting in Alabama, November 1 to 
February 28; Georgia, November 20 to February 
28; Louisiana, October 15 to January 5; Missis- 
sippi, November 1 to February 28; North Caro- 
lina, October 1 to January 15—subject to change 
by the Department of Conservation and Develop- 
ment, Raleigh; and Virginia, October 1 to Jan- 
uary 31. There is no close season on bears in 
Florida and South Carolina where they may be 
hunted at any time. The nonresident license fees 
in the respective states are: Alabama, $25; Flor- 
ida, county license, $25.50; state license, $100.50; 
Georgia, $25; Louisiana, $50; Mississippi, $15; 
North Carolina, $15.25; South Carolina, $15.25; 
Virginia, $15.50. Bears are classed as fur animals 
in Florida and it is my understanding that they 
may not be taken under the $25.50 state-wide 
nonresident hunting license. 

GaME AND FisH Law EpirTor. 


MICHIGAN RABBITS 


Ques.—Please advise me the limit on snow- 
shoe or jack-rabbits in Michigan. 
Georce E. Batt. 
Ans.—The Michigan limit on all rabbits in- 
cluding those you mention is, in Upper Penin- 
sula, 5 a day, 5 in possession, 50 a season. The 
limit in the Lower Peninsula is the same, ex- 
cept that 10 are allowed in possession at one 
time. The season on the Lower. Peninsula closed 
on January 1. 
Game anp Fish Law Epiror. 


LICENSES FOR MINORS 


Ques.—Please tell me how old a boy needs to 

to get a trapping license in New York. Are 
there any restrictions on shipping out furs? Are 
you allowed to hunt with a #22 rifle? 

Georce SonpDaANntT. 

Ans.—The resident hunting, trapping and 
fishing license in New York is required of per- 
Sons over 16 years of age. Minors under sixteen 
may trap fur animals without a license but may 
not hunt until they are old enough to obtain the 
license. The skins of fur animals legally taken, 
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may be shipped without restriction. In certain 
counties shotguns only may be used for deer and 
in counties located wholly or partly within a 
forest preserve, waterfowl may be taken with a 
shotgun only. Otherwise the use of a .22 rifle 
seems to be allowed both up-state and on Long 
Island. A high-powered rifle larger than a_,22 
is specifically prohibited on Long Island. You 
should obtain the game laws of the state from 
the Conservation Department, Albany. 
GAME aNnpD Fisu Law Epiror. 


BOUNTIES 


Qves.—Kindly inform me if Michigan and 
Wisconsin pay bounties on wolves this year. Also 
what is the Michigan season on beaver and otter? 

Everet L. Murpuy. 

Ans.—Michigan does not pay bounties on 
predatory animals. Wisconsin pays a bounty of 
$30 on mature wolves, and on cubs taken be- 
tween March 1 and November 1, $4 each. The 
season is closed entirely on beavers and otters 
in Michigan, but the Conservation Department, 
Lansing, has authority to designate areas in 
which beaver trapping may be allowed under a 
epectes $10 county license. Communicate with 
the Department for areas, if any, opened to 
trapping this spring. The limit allowed under 
the spevial license is 15 beaver, not more than 
4 of which may be taken from one colony. 

Game anp Fisn Law Eprtor. 


VENISON FROM TEXAS 


Qves.—What is the law on sending deer meat 
from Texas to Illinois and what is the limit on 
deer in the state? 

Cartes A. Rerp, Jr. 

Ans.—Venison could not be sent out of Texas 
by a resident, as the export of all game is pro- 
hibited except that a nonresident licensed hunter 
may ship to himself at home the season limit of 
big game and the possession limit of game birds 
under affidavit of lawful killing, if the game is 
not for sale or barter. Season limits, 2 deer, 1 
bear, 3 turkey gobblers; possession limit of game 
birds, 50, but of course not more than two days’ 
limit of migratory game birds could be exported 
in any one calendar week. All of these seasons, 
as you probably know, are now closed. 

Game AnD Fisu Law Epitor. 


FUR ANIMALS, ILLINOIS 


Qves.—Can you advise me the Illinois law on 
muskrats and other fur animals? 
RicHarp TALLMADGE. 
Ans.—The open seasons on fur animals, in- 
cluding raccoon, skunk, fox, muskrat and mink 
in Illinois are as follows: 
Northern Zone, November 1 to February 15; 
Central Zone, November 15 to February 1; 
Southern Zone, November 15 to January 15. 
There is no close season on other fur animals 
in the state, except that otters are protected and 
may not be taken until 1933. 
Game AND Fisu Law Epitor. 


DEER HUNTING 


Qves.—Can you advise me if any of the 
states allow deer hunting after the first of the 
year? If so, what is the nonresident license fee 
and what other game may be hunted during the 


open season on deer? 
J. L. WititaMs. 
Ans.—Mississippi, with an open season on 
buck deer from November 15 to February 15, 
seems to be the only state allowing deer hunting 
after the beginning of the New Year. Open sea- 
sons on other game in the state are, bear, No- 
vember 1 to February 28; quail, November 20 
to February 1; turkey gobblers, January 1 to 
March 31; and waterfowl, coot and Wilson 
snipe, November 1 to January 31. ‘The fee for a 
state-wide nonresident license is $15. 
GAME AND Fisu Law EpiTor. 


INDIANS IN CANADA 


Qves.—Can an Indian who has not severed his 
tribal relations and lives in the woods, kill game 
for food all the year round in Canada? 

Puituip H, Metse. 

Ans.—The game laws of Canada are quite 
liberal in their treatment of tribal Indians. In 
the Northwest Territories large areas have been 
reserved as hunting and trapping grounds for the 
Indians and from which other hunters are ex- 
cluded. It is suggested that you write to the Com- 
missioner, Canadian National Parks, Ottawa, On- 
tario, for information on Dominion regulations, 
and also the chief game official in the particular 
Province concerning which you desire this infor- 
mation. 

Game anv Fisnu Law Epiror. 


BIG GAME, MINNESOTA 


Qves.—I would like to know if there is any 
deer and bear hunting in Minnesota this year, 
Grorce E. Ste1nMETz. 
Ans.—No, the season on deer and bear in 
Minnesota is only open in alternate years, this 
being the closed year. 
GaMeE anv Fis Law Eprror. 
(END OF GAME AND FISH LAWS) 





Address P. O. Box 1832, Stevens Point, Wis. 
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Ready Now— New 1930 


“Fly Tackle Encylopedia” 
Fly Casting Instructions. 
Flies Shown; Natural Colors 






gand enlarged 


Color Catalog 


OU must send 23¢ and dealer’s name for 
this book showing Weber flies, tackle and 
“lifelike” luring novelties—many plates in full 


color—valuable hints on casting. Besides ail 
standard patterns, this book features tackle 
especially for American style fly-fishing, in- 
pee | ALL fresh water game fish 
as well as trout! The s -seeker s 
biggest quarter’s-worth but you getZ 
your 25¢ back twice: we credit you 
25¢ on the first order from catalog}t 
and send you a 25¢ fy free. 

Or instead of Fly, get free our new 

“Reddi-Moist” Pocket Leader Pouch. 

Transparent oilskin. Perfection itself. 


Or Simpler. Slip in a dollar bill for $1.00 
in goods and get Catalog and choice of 
Pouch or Fly FREE... . Say which. 


Winners for 1930 


Weber Wet and Dry Flies. Weber 
and Authorized Dr. Henshall Fly 
Lures. Straintest and No-c-um Lead- 
ers. Weber Fly Rods, Reels, Lines, 
Genuine Weber Here it is: 


“Monogram” 






Soe 














“Pl le” Feather -light, weedless, 
“Whiskerbug” casy on rod. Lifelike im- 
New itation that fools big trout 
‘ or bass. Hook sizes 2 and 
Lifelike Lures 1/0, each 75 cents. 
\ , 


Improved “Roll-up” 
ine Dresser 


Handiest, most 
practical little 
fingerful you 
ear had. Roll- 
“ up leather cov- 

Aklenat” er; sheepwool 
Early season, dry pad;greatlyim- 

uickest drying. proved dressing compound. 


ee ae Send 50c and be glad. 


Henshall Super-Valu Fly Reel 


Never before areel 
value to match 





Bakelite. Ex- ff 
treme strength J 











ies” to bass or 
salmon, Ca- 
Pacity, 100 
yds. “C” line, 


EACH 
$5 








Patronize your local dealer. If 
he cannot supply you we will. 
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Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. Fie_p anv Stream readers are made up of real sportsmen, 
the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs and hounds. List your kennels in these columns and 


take advantage of this productive market. Advertising rates in this Department $15.00 per inch per month—with the largest paid A. B. 


C. circulation of 


any sportsman’s magazine published in America—125,000 guaranteed. This department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and 
dog breeding. Questions for advice or information will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 








Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM poaLses 
an 

CURE DOG DISEASES 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W Doc Remepies 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free 


Q-W LABORATORIES 


Dept. 4 Bound Brook, New Jersey 








WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer. 
Home guards, loyal com- 
panions; useful and intelli- 
gent. Low prices. Illustrated 
Circulars free, 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Galion, Ohio 


DOG CARE 
SIMPLIFIED 


illustrated book- 
raising dogs — 








Get this new 
let that tells all 


alike. Sent with crisp samples of Mil- 
ler's A-1 Foods for 10c 
cece coal 


BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD CO. 
239 State Street BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 














MOUNT YOUR RECORD FISH 


I will not only guarantee and satisfy you in every 
respect, but will ive you expression in my work 
that will more than please you. Can give you 
leading sportsmen throughout the United States 
as references, also F. Warner, publisher of 


Field and Stream. Address 

JNO. MURGATROYD 
TAXIDERMIST 

128 St. James Place 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 









"A Friend an¢Djaysmate 
Shomont White Collies Love Kiddies 
SiuomONT KENNELS 
Box 120 Monticello, lowa © — 





HUNTING COCKER SPANIEL CLUB’S FIELD TRIALS 
By Freeman Lloyd 


HE fifth annual field trial meeting 

of the H. C. S. C. A. took place, by 

courtesy of Miss Elizabeth Stillman, 

on the Kenridge estate, near Corn- 
wall, New York, on November 26th and 
27th. There was a capital entry of cocker, 
springer and field spaniels. Game was plen- 
tiful and strong on the wing. The weather 
was favorable. The scent was better on the 
second day than on the first. The judges 
were Dr. William Bruette and James E. 
Hair. The official guns: Capt. Paul A. Cur- 
tis, Lawrence B. Smith and Donald Carr. 
The shooting was good, but, in a few cases, 
birds were killed not only too close to the 
gun, but not far enough away from the dog 
to allow an ovportunity for a retrieve of 
real merit. The field stewards were Dr. 
A. R. Moffit and H. E. Mellenthin, the 
beats being ably arranged by Percy Stod- 
dard, superintendent of the property. Mrs. 
Moffit, to whom the incipiency of the 


formation of this club is due, not only 
looked after the secretarial and treasury 
matters, but successfully worked or han- 
dled some of her own cockers in the vari- 
ous stakes. Headquarters were at the 
Storm King Arms, Cornwall, where on 
each eve of the running, the draw was 
made. 

On the first day the Open Novice Stake 
for any variety of sporting spaniel was 
won by Miss Stillman’s Willowmite of 
Ware, a recent importation. Willowmite 
is a small, lightly built lady, and very 
quick at that. Handled by Gladwin she 
was under nice command. Willowmite 
soon found two single pheasants, one of 
which was missed. The second fell to the 
Curtis gun. It proved to be a nice runner 
(for the purpose of a test.) However, Wil- 
lowmite soon hunted up to her bird, made 
a quick pick-up—for so small a dog—and 
came back with a high and full delivery. 


SPRINGER SPANIELS ON LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
The deg in the foreground is the recently imported English champion, Inveresk Cashier, Owner: Dr. Herman 
Baruch, Wyandanch, N. Y. 
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In the Open Puppy Stake for cocker 
spaniels, Ralph C. Craig’s Consolation 
won. This daughter of Craigden Taffy and 
Country Cousin had plenty of ambition. 
There can be little doubt that she will be- 
come a capital hunter. Young and natur- 
ally wild, Consolation is of the sort that 
grow into hard-working cockers. Con- 
solation was handled by R. R. Langon. 

The Open All Age Stake for springer 
spaniels had eighteen entries. In this com- 
petition there were excellent dogs and 
bitches—many of them “old faces.” The 





A FIELD TRIAL WINNER 
The cocker spaniel Rowcliffe War Dance. Owner: 


Mrs. A. R. Moffit, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


first prize was won by that well-trained 
campaigner, Nithsdale Rab, owned and 
handled by F. J. Turner, of Long Branch, 
New Jersey. Mr. Turner is an amateur. 
He breaks and handles his own springers. 
Nithsdale Rab is a Scottish-bred spaniel; 
he was imported by Herbert Routley, 
Peterboro, Ontario. Rab is a very fast dog. 
For at least four seasons, he has kept up 
his dash, and face-any-cover inclinations. 
Mr. Turner’s dog gave a fine exhibition in 
his first trial while he was down with 
Harry Cameron’s Horsford Historical. 
Rab found a hen pheasant, and was rock- 
steady to wing and shot. The bird proved 
to be a strong runner through a lot of 
bramble and old grass cover. When Rab 
was sent on, and got up to his bird, there 
commenced a lot of tumbling and half- 
flying. Three times the handler stopped his 
dog which would then mark or point the 
winged pheasant in front of him. The dog 
was under perfect command. Mr. Turner 
didn’t want his dog to develop into an out- 
and-out chaser! What was he to do? The 
judges ordered that the dog go on im- 
mediately and get his pheasant—which 
Nithsdale Rab at once did. Furthermore, 
he retrieved at the full gallop. 


HE Open All Age Stakefor any vari- 

ety of sporting spaniel had nineteen 
entries, two being cockers, one field, and 
the rest English springers. Among the 
entrants were several prize takers at previ- 
ous field trial meetings. The hunting con- 
ditions were good. For the first time in the 
history of spaniel field trials in this coun- 
tty, a cocker spaniel got to the head of 
affairs in an open stake for all varieties of 
spaniels; He was the white and red or 
orange-marked dog Rowcliffe War Dance, 
alittle fellow very well known as a con- 
sistent performer on land and in water, at 
public trials. As usual he put in some good 
lot to say excellent work at Kenridge. But 
tt might be doubted if his performances 
Were so prompt and efficient as those of 
some of his twice as high and heavy thirty- 
second cousins—the springer spaniels. 
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all steel 
KENNEL RUNS 


Here, at last, is an all steel kenne! fence that 
you can afford. Combines strength, rigidity, clean- 
ness, neatness, durability and economy. Easy 
build. Simply drive post sections in ground and 
bolt on top rail. No fittings required. Post and 
top rail sections two inch angle iron aluminum 
finish—punched for netting and bolting. Sold di- 
rect at big saving. Crown special dog fencing, 
2x4 Inch mesh No. {1 gauge, sold to you at deal- 


} ers’ prices. 


Write today for latest Crown catalog and dealer 
prices on wire fencing. No charge—a post card 
will bring them. 


Crown Iron Works Co. 


Established 1878 





1350 Tyler St. N. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 








Voniin G hKJPANIELSe 
We offer puppies, practically full grown, 
from well known Champion Bench Winning 
and Field Trial Stock. Prices $100.00 up. 
Also, we offer a few Field Trial dogs at rea- 
sonable prices. 

We will now book orders for young puppies 
for 1930 delivery. Prices $50.00 up. All eli- 

* gible for registration in American Kennel 
Club. 


CLARION KENNELS 
25 Broadway New York City 


We guarantee every dog we sell to be 100% as 
represented, or money refunded. 





SPRINGER SPANIELS 


For Sale 
Pups and grown dogs of the World’s best 
breeding, from the most famous imported field 
and show dogs. Prices reasonable. Write us 
your wants. 
Also dogs at Stud. 
COMRADE FARMS, Galion, Ohio 


This dog is less than 2 years old. 


further particulars from 


Beautiful Liver and white female, Show 
Specimen. Daughter of “Inveresk Cress” 
(imp) she by INT. Ch. “‘Nuthill Dignity” ex 
CH. ‘“‘Boghurst Bushe’’* (imp). ALSO a few 
excellent puppies, 

TRENT VALLEY KENNELS 

Herbert S. Routley 
Peterboro, Ontario, Canada. 














Latest English Cham 


SPRINGER SPANIELS 
FOR SALE 








King of C 


FINE SPRINGER PUPPIES 
FOR SALE 


From working parents. Every dog I 
have is a real retriever in his or her 
work. Not a loafer in the bunch! 
They are from’ some of the best blood 
in America, Don’t lose game. My dogs 
will find it. My chief stud dog is 
KING OF LAKE CHEYENNE 
A. K. C. 694617. See what he was do- 
ing when 14 weeks old! That's the 
stuff! Particulars. 


JOE J. BRUCH 
1214 Stone St. 


Great Bend, Kansas 





He is by Inveresk Cannon out of Hartitt Ducuess, 
Cuampion InveREsK CasHIer is one of the youngest dogs ever to gain an English Championship. 
CHAMPION INvERESK CasHIER has beaten every good springer in the British Isles. Fee and 


Manager: Marobar Kennels, Wyandanch, Long Island, N. Y. 


AT STUD7='™: ALDERBURY DRAKE. A 

Beautiful, sturdy B & W. Springer, 
a prepotent sire offering the best In Spaniel breeding. 
Drake is a choice son of the famous Scottish Ch. Dal- 
shanagan Dandy Boy. Dam, Laverstoke Poppy by Dual 
Ch. Flint of Avandale and Ch. Laverstoke Pattern by 
Dual Ch. Horsford Hetman. In 1926 Canadian fleld 
trials judged by Freeman Lloyd, Drake won a first. 
In the only four bench shows entered he was best 
Spaniel in three. Drake is extremely fast, lovable in 
disposition and unusually intelligent, the ideal for the 
field, the bench, and the home. This dog will help you 
improve the breed. STUD FEE $25.00. (Limited time 
only.) Mrs. C. E. Smith, 607 Jefferson Bldg., Peoria, tll. 





THIS DOG COLLAR § 


(Your name in gold) 
F SEND NO MONEY 

Pay postman on arrival 
Extra plates 50¢ each. Dog 
couplers and leads 50c ea, 


KENNEL SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. X Fitchburg, Mass. 





. . . 
pion Springer Spaniel 
(The property of Dr. H. Baruch) 


The famous CHampion INVERESK CASHIER at the stud to approved bitches only. 


! 
| 





SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Give away prices on registered brood bitches. 
Also yearling and eight months bitches. Im- 
mediate blood lines of the Champion Flint of 
Avandale, Spring Box of Ware, Prince of 
Avandale, Malford Patty, Horsford Highlander 
and Boghurst Rover. Will ship C. O. D. 


FENDALE KENNELS REG. 
H. J. Clifford Gloversville, N. Y. 





SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPPIES 
FOR SALE 


Whelpea May 10 from best imported English blood. 
Sire Baudruche Eder by Dalbeattie Dan and Dalbeat- 
tie Jean. Dam Baudruche by Rivington Rocket and 
Rivington Ringlet. One Male Liver and white ticked 
and two females, white, black and ticked. Prices on 
application. 

At Stud Baudruche Eder Registered A. K. C. No. 
587609. 

W. H. SLATER, New Milford, Conn. 








SALE: Prize Springer Spaniel 
Lucky Linpy, very handsome 2 year old son of Hors- 
ford Haze (pure Aqualate strain) and Fortune Teller 
by Champion Horsford Hazard. White, and_ liver 
marked; 47 pounds: winner of first prizes, and good 
enough for any bench show competition. Retrieves from 
land and water; house and car broken; sound, perfect 
condition, and fit for immediate exhibition, Price 
$200. May be seen any time. 

FREEMAN LLOYD Oseawana-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Phone: Croton 3015 





The work of War Dance follows: 














SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPS 


Ready to Train 


Three males liver and white and black and white. 
Sired by Ivan Skivinsky Skivar and Dam Mugsy 
of Gunflint backed by a wonderful pedigree which 
includes the names Reva of Avandale, Rex of Avan- 
dale and Cornwallis Cavalier. These pups are beau- 
ties and priced to sell, 


F. J. CLINE, Bucklin, Kansas 


PERI 0 


PERFECTION 
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The Newest Garments for 
Outdoor Wear 
King-oF UR is long: wear- 
ing fur made from Pony 
hides and processed to 
make it strikingly beauti- 
ful. It is the most remarkable 
fur at a reasonable price, and is 
both moth-proof and odorless. 


Rain-proof 
Wind-proof 


For general outdoor 
wear, there is nothing 
uite as snappy,warm, 
useful and economical 
asa King-oF UR blouse. 


FREE Catalog 
We havea beautiful book ready 
for mailing, showing many of 
the King-oF UR products, for 
men, women and children, at re- 
markably low Opyy you 
select your fall or winter gar- 
ments, write forthis Book. 
ing ost Eres AME Garment Sent 
ing-o! iy. ide n ppro 
ao wd seer e* ping. flan: TOacquaint you with thebeauty 
Melette-lined. and comfortof King-oF URgar- 
ments, we make you this offer. 
~If we have no dealer near you, you may order garment 
wanted, direct from us, with privilege of inspection. 
Write for Free Catalog Today. 
DEALERS—If you do not already have King-oFUR 
Garments instock, you will want to know about 
these new and better Outdoor Garments and the 
biggest fur value on the market. Write us. 


Edes King-oFUR Products 
Exclusive Manufacturers of King-oFUR and 
the leaders in Custom Tanning. 


Dept. FS Dubuque, Iowa 










“OUR DOGS”’ 


The Leading Kennel News Paper 


“OUR DOGS” has upon its staff the most emi- 
nent critics and writers on canine matters. It con- 
tains reports of all the most important canine 
events, Shows and Field Trials all over the world. 

Correspondents in all the principal centers. 

Yearly subscription for the United States, $6.36. 

Offices: Oxford Road Station Approach 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 














‘just another magazine,’ 
but a distinct, new type of out- 
door publication with a decided 
western flavor. Possesses a crisp, 
punchy personality. Is profuse- 
‘4 ly illustrated. For the genuine 
“| sportsman and outdoor enthus- 


5 iast. You are bound to like it. 
¢ Issued Monthly 
< $2.50 the year 
: Mail Your Check Today! 
‘| Southwest Publishers 
4 603 Conunental Bldg. Box 1144 
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He was handled by his owner, Mrs. 
Moffit. The dog made an excellent find of 
a pheasant which stole back past the right- 
hand gun. Then the bird crossed over a 
stone fence and ran into the next field. 
The little dog carried on the line for about 
a hundred yards in the dead or withered 
grass, where he flushed the bird for the 
following gun. Sent on to retrieve the 
fallen cock pheasant, War Dance 
picked up his bird, and came back at a 
nice little trotting pace. It was pretty 


GUN DOGS AT WYANDANCH 


EAUTIFULLY arranged and built 

kennels have been erected at Wyan- 
danch, Long Island, New York, by Dr. 
Herman Baruch who, with his son and 
daughter, Robert and Marina, is pas- 
sionately fond of gun dogs in the form of 
springer spaniels and Irish setters, The 
American Kennel Club prefix or title of 
these palatial doggie quarters is “Maro. 
bar”’—a compound word made up of the 





TWO EXCELLENT IRISH SETTERS 





Shiela IV (left) Owner: Marobar Kennels, Wyandanch, N. Y., and Milson Sonny. Owner: Milson Kennels, 
Harrison, N. Y. 


work for so small a dog with a limited 
capacity of mouth and short legs. 


THE SUMMARIES 


Open Puppy Stake for Cocker Spaniels: 
1. Ralph C. Craig’s Craigden Consolation ; 
2. Vernon Pierpont’s Rattle; 3. Mrs. A. R. 
Moffit’s Rowcliffe Guider. Certificate of 
Merit: Mrs. S. Y. O’Hommedieu’s Sand 
Spring The Faire Lady. 

Members’ Novice Stake for Cocker 
Spaniels: 1, Kenridge Kennels’ Willow- 
mite of Ware; 2. Mrs. Moffit’s Rowcliffe 
Gallant ; 3. Vernon Pierpont’s Rattle. Cer- 
tificate of Merit: Allen T. Pyle’s Glen- 
bourne Rosey Morn. 

Open All Age Stake for Cocker Span- 
iels: 1. Mrs. Moffit’s Rowcliffe Gallant; 
2. Kenridge Kennels’ Willowmite of 
Ware; 3. V. Pierpont’s Rattle; 4. Nelson 
Campbell’s Peggy. 

Open All Age Stake for Springer Span- 
iels: 1. F. G. Turner’s Nithsdale Rab; 2. 
Clarion Kennels’ Clarion Driver; 3. F. C. 
Perkins’ Firesqual; 4. Earl Eldredge’s 
Morewood Pat. Certificates of Merit: 
F. G. Turner’s Rab of Jumping Brook and 
C. D. Stillman’s Paulinus of Ware. 

Open Novice State for any variety of 
Sporting Spaniel: 1. Kenridge Kennels, 
Willowmite of Ware (Cocker); 2. Mrs. 
Moffit’s Impressionist of Rowcliffe 
(Field) ; 3. Harry Cameron’s Horsford 
Historical (Springer). 

Open All Age Stake for any variety of 
Sporting Spaniel: 1. Mrs. Moffit’s Row- 
cliffe War Dance (Cocker); 2. F. C. 
Perkins’ Firesqual (Springer) ; 3. H. L. 
Ferguson’s Tedwyn’s Torch (Springer). 
Certificates of Merit: F. G. Turner’s Rab 
of Jumping Brook and H Cameron’s Hors- 
ford Historical (Springer). 

A vote of thanks to the judges, and to 
Miss Stillman brought the meeting toaclose. 


Christian names of Marina and Robert. 
The estate of 800 acres is well stocked 
with home-bred pheasants, 1600 of which 
were, last season, reared on the property. 
Among the latest springers to reach 
Marobar is the great British Champion, 
Inveresk Cashier, a highly representative 
spaniel, an excellent dog in the field as 
well as in the show ring. No English gun 
dog champion may attain the title of 
champion unless he has been successful 
at a field trial. The same rule does not 
apply in this country. Dr. Baruch pur- 
chased Inveresk Cashier in Scotland, dur- 
ing the shooting season last fall when the 
Baruchs rented the grouse moors, deer 
forests and Highland seat of the Duke 
of Montrose—Buchanan Castle. The 
springer spaniel Champion _ Inveresk 
Cashier promises to be one of the greatest 
of the new attractions at the New York 
Show, February 10th, 11th and 12th. 


AN AMAZONIAN JUDGE. 


NE of the most interesting of all the 
world’s women who go in for high- 
class dogs is Lady Kitty Ritson of Frit 
tenden, Cobham, Surrey, England, who 
will judge the German Shepherd or Po- 
lice dogs at the W. K. C. Show in New 
York on February 10th, 11th and 12th 
next. Lady Kitty may be best described as 
a highly representative British sportswom- 
an who travels far and wide for her diver- 
sions in the way of sports and pastimes. 
The judge-elect at the best of all Ameri 
can shows has long been an admirer, owner 
and judge of the German sheep dog breed 
in its own country, as well as in various 
foreign lands. ~ 
As an after-dinner speaker Lady Kitty 
has been very popular at Irish and Ger 
man banquets and other gatherings. 
A year ago, the judge-elect, who 
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is of Amazonian proportions—very tall, 
handsome and active—spent much time 
fishing and hunting in the North of On- 
tario. She stayed until after the freeze-up 
at Metagama, where the Englishwoman 
practised sledding, for the purpose, she 
said, of later attempting to drive a team 
of shepherd dogs to James’ Bay—a some- 
what perilous undertaking. It is thought 
that more dependence could be placed on 
the native huskie dogs than the German 
dogs which are considerably weaker and 
less hardy than the time- honored sled dogs 
of the Northland. 


AUCTION SALES AT 
DOG SHOWS 


N innovation in the form of public auc- 
tions at dog shows is to be inaugu- 
rated at the Sealyham Terrier Show at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, Manhattan, on 
February 9th. The show itself will be con- 
fined to American-breds; but entries of 
foreign-bred as well as home-bred Sealy- 
hams will be accepted for public auction 
sale. All of these dogs will have to be 
eligible for registration at the American 
Kennel Club. There can be no reason to 
doubt that a Sealyham auction would be a 
success. This terrier is _ particularly 
popular and an extra good demand should 
exist. On the other hand, excepting 
in the cases of bona-fide, clear-cut disposal 
sales, made after the demise of well-known 
and successful breeders, and the periodical 
sales of coursing greyhounds, in coursing 
countries, auctions at dog shows have met 
with ill success. It is usual for the dog 
buyer to prefer to keep to himself the 
price he pays for a dog. His business is 
not everybody’s business. On the other 
hand, the ordinary or one-dog person at 
such a sale should be able to purchase 
a dog of undeniable pedigree and good 
looks. 


“PURE BRED DOGS” 
UCH is the title of the imposing vol- 


ume of over 300 pages just published 
by G. Howard Watt of New York. In 





to these published and official descriptions 
that judges, to the best of their abilities, 
will award prizes at the bench shows 
throughout the country. However, the 
judge may not be actually controlled by 
what is printed, although the published 
standards are in accordance with those 





CHAMPION FOX TERRIER 


The wire-haired dog Iveshead Scamp. Owner: 
taine N. Taliaferro, Hicksville, L. 1. 


Fon- 


honored by the clubs, societies and asso- 
ciations devoted to the interests of bench 
show dogs and their owners. “Pure Bred 
Dogs” was edited by a special committee 
made up of Charles T. Inglee, Harold D. 
Bixby and Harold Ober. 


SPORTING DOG DIVISION OPEN 
IN OUR PHOTO CONTEST 


F you have taken any good photographs 

of sporting dogs, we just want to re- 
mind you to send them in. This Division 
in the Fretp anp Stream Prize Photu 
Contest closes on January 31. Any photo- 
graphs showing dogs of any type or 
breed that can legitimately be used for 
sporting purposes are eligible. We, of 
course, prefer action pictures—dogs that 


SEALYHAM TERRIERS ARE GOOD VERMIN KILLERS 


4 team owned by Miss M. F. Verrall, Walsgrave Kennels, Coventry, England. Sealyhams should not be 
bred too large 


this work are to be found full partic- 
ulars regarding the breeds and standards 
recognized by the American Kennel Club. 
The book is well illustrated with portraits 
of living dogs. The great majority of 
these are pictures of first-class representa- 
tives of their breeds. It will be according 


are trailing, pointing, retrieving, etc. 
The rules and conditions of our Photo 
Contest were published on page 92 of our 
November issue and in several previous 
issues, as well. 
Prizes to the amount of $550.00 are be- 
ing awarded in this big Photo Contest. 
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CH. SPRINGBOK 
OF WARE 


"The Ideal of the Breed” 


Spring Is Near! 


The Winter of our 
discontent is almost 
gone and now is the 
time to reserve an 








peieauemmenen 
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" Avandale bred Matron 
The puppies will be born at the very best season of 
the year and will develop amazingly in the Spring 
sunshine. I have some splendid mothers, typical 
Springers, bred to my Champion and producing sires. 
Priced at $100.00 to $250.00 delivered, depending 
on quality. Order one today. Raise your own Cham- 
pion! The litter will more than pay for the dam. 
All colors, All registered. 


Trained Springer Dogs and Bitches! 

A few very well trained Springers, both sexes. Dogs fit to take 
a'field in any company. Can be used on all game, land or water. Fast, 
industrious workers, most obedi i 
mouths. Wonderfully trained Scottish dogs. Buy trained bitch, 
sor her litter an tt over her next season! $250.00 to $450.00 

peur’ 
PUPPIES READY-TO-TRAIN! 

Many bargains left in puppies ready to ship. Both sexes in all colors 
Use our Life Guarantee Pia an and fear nothing. All warranted to make 
workers and retrievers. Priced $50.00 to $90.00 delivered. 


3 SPECIAL! 
LOOK! LOOK! Bred bitches at $100.00. Five Healthy Brood Bit 
registered at $35.00 each. No Duty on our Dogs. Each one regis ae = 
Deferred payments if required. 


AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 


E. Chevrier, Prop., 271 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Can. 


World's Largest Breeders of High-Class Springer Spaniels 


—— 
—— 
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SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Four pups liver and white sired by Champion Mos- 
send Dick. Pups four months old. Also four pups 
two months old black and white. Either sex. All 
from trained stock. One male three years old fairly 
well trained; one female three years old well trained. 
Priced at right prices. Stock for sale at all times. 


PLATTE RIVER KENNELS 
North Bend Nebraska 


SPRINGER PUPPIES 


An exceptionally fine litter of pups whelped Nov. 

13, liver and white, nicely marked, best of breeding. 

Any one looking for the best at a very reasonable 

price will make no mistake in one of these. Males 

$25. Females $15. These prices good for short time 

only. Also 1 male pup whelped Aug. 15. 
Photos on request. 


N. B. HOOPER 
Castine, Me. 








Box 13 











“BUFFALO” 
PORTABLE FENCING! 
only $26.50 


for 2 complete kennel yard 7° x 14° 
by 5° high—consisting of 7 sections, 
ate faceted, Shipped F. O. B. 
uiffalo, N. Y. on receipt of check, 
poonay ‘order or N. Y. draft. Write 
© Booklet 80-E. 
BUFFALO wire “WORKS CO., Inc. 
574 Terrace, Buffalo, N. Y. 











ABERDEEN TERRIERS 


(Scotties) 
FOR SALE: Males 2 to 5 months; Fe- 
males all ages. Registered. Best of blood- 
lines. Also other breeds. Write: 
CAMPBELLCROFT KENNELS 
Plantagenet Ontario, Canada 





Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs. Home bred 

from Champion stock. Also Collie Pup- 

pies. Pedigree and description on request. 
EUREKA KENNELS 

Box 358-S West Chester, Penna. 

















FOR SALE 
No. 1 Trained Rabbit Hounds 


Have both Beagles and large Hounds. 
All dogs well trained in field and not gun 
shy. Will run a rabbit until shot or holed. 
Beagles $35.00. Hounds $25.00. Guaranteed. 


J. R. SUITER Route 10 Hillsboro, Ohio 
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Two Great 
Dog Books 


ERE are two new books that every 

dog lover should have in his library 
—each the best of its kind and each by 
a nationally known’ sportsman and 
authority. 


MY GUN DOGS 











RAY P. HOLLAND 


True accounts of nine wonderful hunt- 
ing dogs owned and hunted during the 
past twenty years by the Editor of Field 
& Stream. Every one of these nine stories 
is a perfect gem and a sheer delight to 
all who have known the love and com- 
panionship of a fine hunting dog, and 
full of valuable information as well. 








The newest book on the art of training 
the pointer and setter, by one of the 
foremost authorities, Horace Lytle. 
Specially suited to the amateur and 
novice, yet extremely useful to the man 


of many years’ experience. 


Both books and a two year’s subscription for 
$7.00. [Send check or money order to 


FIELD & STREAM 
Ley Building 
57th & Madison Ave., New York 


A years subscription for Field 
& Stream, and a copy of the 
Holland book postpaid, for only 


A year’s subscription for Field 
& Stream, new or renewal, and a 
copy of the Lytle book for only 
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SPANIEL AND RETRIEVER 
TRIALS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


By J. H. Turnbull 


HE Victoria and District Gundog 

Club Spaniel and Retriever! Trials 
were run off on October 30th and 31st. The 
Hon. Dr. S. Tolmie, Premier of British 
Columbia, very kindly granted permission 
to use his estate at Cedar Hill, a few 
miles from Victoria. This was a cour- 
tesy greatly appreciated by the Club. 

The Judges, E. N. Barker of Cobble 
Hill, B. C. and E. Barker-Starkey, of 
Victoria, B. C. are gentlemen of long 
experience in work of this nature; vigi- 
lant in the extreme, and nothing seemed 
to have escaped them. 

As the shooting season had been open 
for two weeks prior to the opening day 
of the trials, game was none too plentiful 
and very wild. In this connection great 
credit must be given to the official guns, 
Messrs. W. Tolmie and M. Lohbrunner. 
They had an arduous task, at times dis- 
heartening, but they were ever on the 
alert and no chance was lost. Some very 
fine shooting was witnessed. Incidentally, 
both these gentlemen are well known 
throughout the Pacific Northwest as mag- 
nificent trap shots. 

The entry, while not up to expectations 
as far as numbers were concerned, was 
high in quality, and, in one sense, perhaps, 
unique, being composed entirely of bitches 
in both the spaniel and retriever Stakes. 

First in the spaniel Stake went to 
Pinehill Chimes, a white and liver bitch 
by Stylish Mike—out of Friganza of Av- 
endale bred by G. Clark Dennis of Pinehill 
Kennels. Norman E. Alexander was her 
owner and handler. Chimes’ work on land 
was very good throughout. She made 
no mistakes and showed every evidence 
of careful training and strict discipline. 
She is only a young bitch, seventeen 
months old. Chimes is perfectly steady 
to wing, and drops smartly to shot; a 
smart and tender retriever. If her cwner 
let her out a bit wider she would be still 
better. In the water test, held -on the 
second day on the rocky shore of the 
straits of San Juan de Fuca, Chimes gave 
a wonderful exhibition of endurance. 

Sent after a duck which dropped 70 
yards out to sea, she failed to locate the 
bird and returned. Ordered to go out 
again, she swam strongly and located 
the duck which had drifted in the swift 
tide. The bitch landed in an awkward 
place, shinned up a nearly perpendicular 
cliff, slipped as she turned and fell to the 
bottom. Then Chimes climbed in another 
place and never released her hold on the 
duck till she placed it in her owner’s hand. 


ECOND place went to Lightning Lady: 
a) a white and liver springer bitch by 
Questing Jim out of Wayward Lass. Her 
owner and handler was I. W. Jones. 
Lady is very keen, a good worker and 
ran a fine heat. She is a fast and soft- 
mouthed retriever, her only fault being a 
tendency to get out too far and also to be 
unsteady to shot. A little correction along 
these lines will make her a good one. 
Lady gave a thoroughly good exhibition 
of retrieving from the water, being called 
upon to fetch a duck left by the contestant 
preceding her, in addition to her own bird. 

Bracken 0” Morna, winner of third 
place is a white and black Springer bitch 
by Ch. Flint of Avendale—Ch. Firecall. 
She was handled by H. McArdell of 
Brynmarl Kennels, Vancouver Island, as 
agent for her owner Major C. Fordham, 
of Vancouver, B. C. She proved to be a 
fast, close-working bitch and it was evident 
that she had been well trained. I understand 


that she was a certificate of merit winner 
in England. Bracken’s ground work was 
excellent; she gave a very fine exhibi- 
tion of beating her ground. This bitch 
had not been out for two years, and, to- 
wards the conclusion of her heat in the 
finals, this became evident. She ran Chimes 
very close on land work but Bracken’s 
water work left something to be desired, 

Birds were so scarce during the running 
of the spaniels that one of the braces was 
down over an hour and a half before 
sufficient work on game was seen to enable 
the judges to reach a decision. It was, 
therefore, clearly evident that it would be 
futile to endeavour to walk up game with 
the retrievers. It was accordingly decided 
to resort to the battue, officials of the club 
and willing spectators acting as beaters, 
Fortunately the character of the terrain, 
intersected as it is by strips of covert, 
lent itself fairly successfully to this method 
of shooting. The retrievers were therefore 
drawn up in line a number of yards apart 
in the open, and the beaters then entered 
the cover at the far end. 


N due course a few scattered quail burst 

from the cover to fall before the guns, 
Three strips of cover were beaten in this 
way and the retrievers given a thorough 
test before the judges signified that they 
had reached a decision. On the conclusion 
of the water test next day the awards were 
announced. Only two prizes were given. 

The first place went to Munden Stigma, 
a black Labrador retriever bitch by Head- 
ley Victor out of Munden Singlet, owned 
and handled by H. McArdell. 

Second place also went to a Brynmarl 
product, Beulah of Bryn, a black Labra- 
dor retriever bitch by Banchory Jack out 
of Sallox. Beulah is owned by N. W. F. 
Rant. She was handled by H. McArdell. 

Both of these bitches are finished re- 
trievers. Their work on land and water 
was faultless. Munden only owed her pri- 
ority of place to the fact that she was a 
little the smarter in bringing her duck to 
hand. 

This experiment, held at the jumping-off 
place for those bound across the Pacific, 





A PIGEON’S PERCH! 


On the head of the English setter, King Crouse, 
Owner: H. McArdell, Brynmarl, Vancouver, B. C. 


was of no small educational value. We 
trust these sporting trials will lead to 
bigger things in years to come. 

Pinehill Chimes will be the first name 
inscribed on two handsome Challenge Cups 
donated for these, the first spaniel trials 
on the Pacific Coast. Mr. Chevrier, the 
sportsman breeder of Avendale fame, sent 
from Winnipeg a beautiful trophy for the 
best springer that never had won at a field 
trial. It was won by Pinehill Chimes. 
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~~ AMONG THE GUN DOGS 
= By Horace Lytle 
ich 
a FIELD TRIAL COMPETITIONS ARE SIMPLE 
the 
nes T has always seemed strange to the well-balanced performance and not simply 
n’s writer that there should be anything upon one outstanding feature. It takes 
ed. mysterious about field trials. Yet there more than just training alone to make a 
ng are those who have held this view after good dog and judges recognize that. To TETRACHLORETHYLENE for WORMS 
vas seeing their first public competition. This place all the emphasis on training would Tetrachlorethylene is endorsed by the U. S. Dept. 
ore is particularly strange to me when such amount to judging trainers instead of of Agriculture a0 the gotest Unewn eBestive drug 
ble a person happens to be an old hunter, who canines. Training can merely take man- dogs. Prevents and cures Running-Barking Fits 
as has seen and owned and shot over bird ners into consideration. But in addition [JM 3n¢ Sore Mouth. Safe for unweaned pups in full 
be dogs in the field. But this peculiar situa- to mere manners, there is the very im-  pemeated stace, $1.80 geepatés 
ith tion does exist. Some people seem to think portant matter of brains and nose and wn 
led that field trials are in some way different. speed and range and style. Let two dogs CHLORIDE C. P. CO., BOX 15, MeNelll, Miss, 
wr Last Saturday I went out to a kennel show the same ability at finding birds 
. where I have some puppies and found and the one which bears himself in all 
‘in, POINTERS, SETTERS 
rt, and SPANIELS 
od Boarded, trained and conditioned. Quail 
re shooting Nov. 20 to Feb. 20. Can entertain 
art limited number of sportsmen, reserve ac- 
ed commodations. 
PINECROFT LODGE 
J. G. Chandler, Prop. Barber, N. C. 
a IRISH WATER SPANIELS 
his Three! Months old 
gh Four! 1 aes: Ranch _ raised, 
Five! all from WORKING STOCK 
4 Six! SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED 
on Some splendid young dogs seven months to one 
ere year. All priced right; my book on TRAINING 
free with every puppy. Write for literature. 
rs PERCY K. SWAN, Chico, Calif. 
| - 
ed FOR SALE—AT STUD 
SETTERS, POINTERS, FOXHOUNDS, BEAGLES 
arl Trained and Untrained, Registered Stock 
ra BOARDING—TRAINING 
The TRAINING GROUND is a PRESERVE 
ut whieh is STOCKED annually with 
F "COON, RABBIT, PHEASANT and QUAIL 
ell. 2 HORACE SEVERNS 
; ORIEL-LEIRO” KENNELS—MORRIS, ILLINOIS 
re- Mailing Address 343 E. Garfield Bivd., CHICAGO, ILL. 
ter 
ri- The impressive English setter, Nick. Owner: W. E. Whipp, Sidney, Ohio 
sa D. B. LINDSEY 
to an old friend there who was about to buy his actions in a spectacular manner will Brooklyn, Miss. 
anew pointer. Some years ago he and I. be placed over the slovenly performer. Has room for a few dogs to thoroughly 
off hunted together on several occasions. In That is merely as it should be. train on quail. Birds plentiful, long open 
fic, the present instance, on meeting him again, To make a long story short, field trials |} SeasoBy untimited puwmew 4 Tang Ka: 
I invited him to go with us to some ad- are nothing more and nothing less than a south and shoot with me. Terms Reasonable. 
joining fields and see one of my field trial public effort under impartial and exper- || 
dogs run in a short work-out. He seemed _ienced judges to find on a given day the Palmerston Red Irish Setters at Stud 
to be glad to go, and we weren’t long in ‘dog which outshines his competitors in|” Champion Palmerston Connemara Grand 
getting there. In just twenty minutes that finding the most birds in the shortest | A broken field dog. Winner of 175 first prizes and 
little bitch had handled two covies of time in the most spectacular manner. To | 78, Championship points. Fee $50. Palmerston Pat 
| quail and one ring-neck pheasant. She do that against a high-class field, the win- | Kelly. Fee Pe eee gy ae. ee 
q went wide and well. ner must have speed, range, brains and F FOR SALE j 
As we were starting back, I invited my _ nose, as well as all the other attributes. A Puppies ef stock and brood bitches 
friend to come to the field trials the fol- dog may make a lucky find—but this may 48 East = Rats ety a. 8 N.Y 
lowing week. He ought to be a member _ be offset if he does not show both finish Kennels: Spring Valley, New York 
of our club, but is not. All owners of bird and fire in handling his game. Thus the 
dogs should help to support any field trial element of luck in field trials is often off- The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 
organization near them. What surprised set to a greater extent than is the case in 
iss me was my friend’s answer. other forms of sport. That fact is well- BERRY, KY. 
“I don’t understand it,” he said. “I don’t known to all of us. offer for sale: Setters and Pointers, Fox and 
« know what you are trying to do.” When Harry Vardon came down the | Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon 
stretch at Toledo with every chance in}and Opossum Hounds, Bear and Lion 
UCH a statement from a man like that the world to win the United States open} Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
J was, and is, astonishing to me. There golf championship, he was suddenly over- | Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 
isn’t anything vague about what we are taken by a deluge of wind and rain that 
trying to do. We are simply trying to made par golf impossible. There wasn’t ~~ 
find the best bird dog in a public competi- a thing in the world that Vardon could Trainin 
tion—that’s all. Certainly that is a per- do but take his medicine and try his best. g 
fectly simple object. I have never hunted There were no other attributes that could Chesapeakes 
r in all my life with anyone who hasn’t had __ possibly offset the record of the telltale and Springers 
a good deal to say on the subject of bird score. Yet that is not the case in field taught to re- 
Ve dogs, past and present; good, bad and in- trials. Luck does play its part in permit- trieve from 
to different. The object of field trials—in- ting nearly equal competitors to land land and water 
stead of simply talking about it—is to | among the winners one day but not the next. Yard break- 
os prove it. If that isn’t logical, then I don’t I know of no way to eliminate the element ing and force 
.ps know what logic is. And if there is any of luck entirely from any sport. I do be- retrieving 
ae hunter who uses bird dogs himself who _ lieve, however, it is at least no greater in MONTY MONTAUK taught all breeds, 
he would not be interested in such a thing, field trials than in many other forms of 
ant ac Se — still more mystified. — are — . se ape p a Pn Pointers and Chesapeakes for sale. 
* ield trial judges are aiming to place trial race, which is the length of the first 
- dogs impartially on the strength of their series in the National Championship, cer- Ww. H, HAND 
es. performance on a certain given day. Fur- tainly requires courage as well as other || Cash Box Kennels East Hampton, L. L 
? thermore, to base their decisions upon a_ attributes; and if there is anything that 
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ACTION! CLOSE-UPS! 


(GENUINE e « e every foot of it! 


A Hunting or Fishing 
Trip Right in Your 


Meeting Room! 


HAT?’S the way to put the real outdoor 

spirit and enthusiasm into a bunch of men 
who'd rather be outdoors than under a roof 
any day or night. For stirring up interest, 
getting new members and putting over a bang- 
up meeting that will please everyone and mean 
no extra work for you, get these 


Field 
Stream 


MOTION PICTURES OF 
HUNTING AND FISHING 


37 thousand-ft. reels of genuine, action close-ups! 
14 HUNTING PICTURES 14 FISHING PICTURES 





quail — chicken geese — trout of all kinds—bass—-sal- 
turkey — bear — deer — mon—channel bass—muskies 
moose — mountain lion — —all kinds of deep sea game 
goats — etc. fish. 


9 DUCK SHOOTING PICTURES 
Any Club 


Not a cent comes out of the treasury. The 
Can Afford plan for supplying them really helps knit 
d your club together and keeps everyone 
Movies enthusiastic about more fish and more 
fishing, more game and more hunting. 
Let us send you all information. It won’t obligate you in 
any way and you'll be mighty glad to have the “dope” 
for your own and your club’s sake. 


SEND THIS COUPON NOW 


FieLp & STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Send me complete information about your pictures, terms, etc. 
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hunters in the field admire more than 
courage, I don’t know what it is. It jg 
simply impossible for any but a courageous 
dog to win any three-hour heat. 

In order to show that there is nothing 
mysterious about field trials and that the 
object is merely the same as in hunting 
—the privilege of knowing which is the 
best dog on any given day—I have de- 
cided that there is perhaps nothing which 
will clear up and simplify this matter so 
easily as publishing the actual running 
rules and regulations of the National 
Championship. This honor is the highest 
that a bird dog can win. It has been run 
continuously from 1895 until the present, 
It has a background behind it. It has 
endured to the point of definite stability, 
The running rules and regulations of the 
National Championship are as follows: 

Rute 1—“The management of the 
meeting for the Annual Championship 
Field Trial shall be entrusted to the Di- 
rectors of the Association, and with them 
lies the interpretation of all rules. They 
shall decide upon all matters not pro- 
vided for in these rules. 

Rute 2—“Any Pointer or Setter that 
has been placed in a public field trial shall 
be eligible to compete in the Champion- 
ship Trial. 

Rute 3—“The Judges shall be selected 
by the Directors, or by a committee ap- 
pointed at the annual meeting, and their 
names shall be publicly announced as soon 
as possible after their selection. When a 
Judge is prevented from attending a meet- 
ing or finishing it, the Directors shall ap- 
point a substitute. 

Rute 4—“The forfeit money must ac- 
company every nomination, and the start- 
ing fee must be paid before the drawing. 


RR” 5—“The Directors may refuse any 

entry that they may think proper toex- 
clude; and no person who has been found, 
to the satisfaction of the Directors to 
have misconducted himself in any manner 
in connection with dogs or dog trials, or 
who is a defaulter for either stakes or 
forfeits in connection therewith, or for any 
money due under an arrangement for 
division of winnings, or for penalties for 
infraction of rules, or for any payment 
required by a decision of the Association, 
shall be allowed to compete in any trials 
that may be held under the auspices of 
the National Field Trial Championship 
Association. 

RuLe 6—“‘Any objection to an entry 
must be made in writing addressed to the 
Secretary of the Association, and will 
be acted on by the Directors, whose de- 
cision shall be announced. 

Rute 7—“Immediately after the dogs 
are drawn, the time and place of putting 
the dogs down shall be announced. 

Rute 8—‘Dogs shall be drawn by lot, 
and numbered in the order drawn. Each 
dog shall run in the first series as a brace 
with the next available dog in that order. 
After the first series has been run through, 
the Judges shall announce which dogs 
they wish to see run again and the order 
of running them, and the Judges shall have 
the power of calling up and running again 
any dog or dogs irrespective of previous 
announcements. Discretion is given the 
Judges after the first series to run the 
dogs as often and in what order they think 
best, until they are satisfied which is the 
best dog; but they may announce the win- 
ner any time after the first trials. Any 
dog absent during the first series for more 
than twenty minutes after his number 13 
called may be disqualified from further 
competition. 

Rute 9—“If two dogs owned or hand- 
led by the same person should come to- 
gether in the first series, the second dog 
so owned or handled shall change places 
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with the first dog not so owned or 
handled. This change shall be affected in 
the order of running if possible; if not 
possible, then in the reverse order of 
running. If such separation is found to 
be impracticable, or without benefit, the 
running together of two such dogs may 
be permitted. 

Rute 10—“The bye-dog in any series 
shall run with a dog selected by the 
Judges, or by handler with sanction of 
the Judges, and must be run under all of 
the Judges. 

Rute 11—“Each dog must be brought 
up in its proper turn without delay ; if ab- 
sent more than twenty minutes, it may be 
disqualified at the discretion of the Judges. 

Rute 12—“An owner, his handler or 
his deputy may hunt a dog, but it must be 


; 


A SLASHING DOG ON POINT 


the progress of a trial, without the con- 
sent of the Directing Committee on the 
grounds; any such owner or handler with- 
drawing his dog or dogs, without the 
consent of the Directing Committee on 
the grounds, may be debarred from any 
future trials, or be penalized at the dis- 
cretion of the Association. 

Rute 16—“If any person openly im- 
pugns the action or decision of the Judge 
or Judges, or otherwise annoys them dur- 
ing the progress of a trial, he may be 
debarred from future participation in the 
trial, and ordered off the grounds. 

Rute 17—“No person other than the 
Judges or reporters will be permitted to 
accompany the handlers of dogs competing 
in any heat, except owners of such dogs 
running in charge of a handler or deputy, 


The great field trial and winning pointer, Watercrest. Owner: George R. Harris, Norwood, Ohio 


one or the other ; and when dogs are down, 
an owner must not interfere with his dog 
if he has deputed another person to han- 
dle and hunt him. 

Rute 13—“The person handling and 
hunting a dog may speak, whistle and 
work him by hand as he may deem prop- 
er, but he shall be called to order by the 
Judges for making any unnecessary noise, 
or for any disorderly conduct; and if 
after being cautioned he persists in such 
noise or disorderly conduct, they shall 
order the dog to be taken up and ad- 
judged out of the stake. An opponent’s 
dog must not be interfered with or ex- 
cited. In such case an appeal should be 
made to the Judges. 


gee 14—“If an opponent’s dog points 
game, the dog must not be drawn 
across him to take the point, but if not 
backing of his own accord he must be 
brought around behind the pointing dog. 
Dogs must be hunted together, and their 
handlers must walk or ride within a rea- 
sonable distance of one another. 

Rute 15—“If a dog be withdrawn, with 
the consent of the Directing Committee on 
the ground, from a stake on the field or 
at any time during the holding of a trial, 
its owner or his deputy having authority, 
shall notify in writing with his name 
attached, the Secretary or one of the Di- 
rectors of the Association. If the dog be- 
longs to either or any of those officials 
the notice must be handed to one of the 
others. No owner or handler shall be per- 
mitted to withdraw his dog or dogs from 
a stake on the field or at any time during 


and they shall be permitted to accompany 
the field marshals until the finish of such 
heat, when they shall retire until their 
dogs again come into competition. Two 
persons are prohibited from working one 
dog. If from any cause the handler of a 
running dog is disabled to such an extent 
that he cannot, shoot, upon his request 
to the Judges, they may select some per- 
son to shoot for him, and the Judges may 
in any case require handlers running dogs 
to go through minutely the evolution of 
shooting over any or every established 
point, upon being ordered to flush a bird, 
but all dogs must be shot over as in ordi- 
nary shooting with a shotgun before be- 
ing declared the winner. The handlers 
of the two dogs shall go together as if 
it were a brace of dogs, and hunt said 
brace in the trial as in ordinary shooting, 
so that the dogs shall be on an equality 
as to ground, opportunities for finding, 
etc. Spectators shall not be allowed nearer 
the handlers of dogs running than seven- 
ty-five yards at the rear. The privilege is 
granted handlers to ask the Judges for 
information or explanation that has a di- 
rect bearing upon any point at issue; 
pending such questions the dogs shall not 
be under judgment. Dogs afflicted with 
any contagious diseases, and bitches in 
season, unduly attracting the attention of 
the competing dog, will not be permitted 
on the ground. 

Rute 18—“All protests, when practic- 
able, except as hereinbefore provided, 
must be made and delivered to the Sec- 
retary of the Association, or, in case of 
his absence, to the President of the As- 
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Best seller everknown! 


TRAIN 
YOUR 

OWN 
DOG! 









Eighth Edition 
Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 


TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 
(Beautifully illustrated) By Er. M. Shelley 


(Author o. “Big Game Hunting with Dogs,” etc.) 
Breaker and Handler of Cowley’s Rodfield’s Pride— 
Jessie Rodfield’s Count Gladstone—Hard Cash—Tony 
Boy’s Daisy—Prince Lyndon, etc., etc., the Field Trial 
Winning Setters and Pointers of immortal fame. 


Mr. Shelley’s Methods are 90 per cent original 


Many thousands of Mr. Shelley’s incomparable work 
have been sold to amateur and other trainers. No book 
on dog training has ever created such an enormous and 
world-wide demand. 

Why? Because it is written by a highly practical man 
and in simple language. Your boy or girl can train 
a dog after reading these instructions. 

This author teaches you how to train with consummate 
ease your own Gun Dog at home, in a room, yard or 
field. Save your money, time and chance of disappoint- 
ment. Be independent of trainers at a distance. 

Tue EAstest, Quicxest anp Most Naturat Way 
to Break Your Doc. 

Descriptive anp Picturep CHAPTERS ON INEXPENSIVE 
Kennet Maxinc anp Traininc APPLIANCES; also 
Simpce Doc Docrorine. 


1 year sub. to Frecp anp Stream. $2.50) BOTH FOR 

Kk (paper cover) ...............ceececees $1.50 $3 00 
TD PIRI kceccccsnsicssoicdds $4.00 . 

Cloth bound book and subscription $3.50 


Sold only with a year’s subscription 
FIELD AND STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


TRAINING 


Ed, Humphrey & L. Bond, late of Wm. Humphrey’s 
famous ‘‘Horsford’’ Kennel of Gundogs, Shrewsbury, 
England, are now open to take to train a limited 
number of Pointers, Setters and Spaniels on their 
well stocked game farm. For particulars write 


THE SHROPSHIRE GAME FARM 
Sergeantsville, N. J. 














REG. MALE ENGLISH SETTER 


Whelped Oct, 22, 1925. White, black, tan and 

ticked, very handsome, many times bench 

winner. Well broken afield, but not hunted last 

season. Obedient and perfect disposition. His 

kind seldom offered for sale. Price $250.00. 
F. R. WINGERTER 

212 N. Pine Chicago 








IRISH SETTER “#4 


Jubalo Tex fee $40 
A. K. C. 690396 F. D. S. B. 157954 
Several puppies by sire and dam of 
bench winners, for sale. 


Dr. E. B. Miller Elkton, Virginia 











BOARDING AND TRAINING 


Pointers and setters. Grounds unlimited. Birds 
abundant. Yards and kennels the best that I can 
build. Your dog, if placed here, will have a daily 
opportunity on birds. Am equipped to take care 
of your dog through the summer. Caring for 
matrons in whelp and rearing of puppies a 


specialty. 
PAUL OTTO Levy, Ark. 

















Grouse, Prairie Chickens, 
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NATURAL FOODS for WILD LIFE 


To attract Wild Ducks, Geese, Fish, Bob White, Ruffed 
Pheasants, Song Birds, Musk- 
rats, ete. Plants, trees, shrubs, vines. 85 kinds. 

No matter how attractive your woods and waters may 
be, you need food to attract and hold fish and game. Write 
for our free suggestions to show you how to develop your 
own feeding grounds. 34 years successful experience. 


FERRELL'S AQUATIC FARMS & NURSERIES 


a7. 





Oshkosh, Wis. 




















MONTCALM 
GAME FARM 


Breeders of Superb, Ring Necked Pheasants 


We have a large number of early hatched, 
well-grown birds for turning down on es- 
tates and game preserves this fall. 


Montcalm bred Ring Necks are character- 
ized by brilliancy of plumage, correct size, 
plumpness, vigor and health. 

Order your breeding 

birds now and in- 

sure maximum results, 
MONTCALM GAME FARM 
R. F. D. No. 3 


Box WN, Phoenixville, Pa. 
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in Your Back Yard 


qise Fur Rabbits 








The Fur Rabbit Industry offers 
you a big opportunity, for you 
can raise Fur Rabbits in a back- 
yard, city lot, farm or sanch. 


KING 
CHINCHILLAS 


are real money makers. Their pelts are valuable and find a ready 
market everywhere, and the meat is delicious. White New Zea- 
lands and Silver Marten (Silver Fox Fur) Rabbits are also big 
profit makers. We teach you how to raise them. No previous 
experience necessary. Get your start NOW, and then later, out 
of your profits, add Muskrat and Mink. Write for Free Facts 
today, and find out how to make quick profits. 

CONRAD'S, nox 309 conran’s ranch, DENVER, COLO. 




















_ SALE OF LIVE DECOYS 


We are overstocked and offer all 
or any part of 
100 PAIRS 


GRAY ENGLISH CALLERS 
AT $5.00 PER PAIR 


ASSATEAGUE ISLAND 
ROD AND GUN CLUB 
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Minks, get the best breeders. Finest quality minks. 
Guaranteed Bred Females. Cold Spring Fur Farms, 
Box 22, Homer, Minnesota. 


ee . 

















Chincoteague, Va. 








America’s finest pheasants. Ringneck, Mongo- 
lian, Amherst, Golden, Silver, Reeves, Melano- 


tus, Swinhoe, Manchurian, Versicolor. Price 
= pwns Illustrated, instructive, descriptive 
catalog 10c. 


Lux Game Farm Hopkinton, la. 





Mallard Ducks for Decoys 


Domesticated wild mallard ducks for 
decoys. $5 per pair. $25 per dozen. Or- 
der direct from this advertisement. 


MAC’S DUCKERY 
805 N. Sheridan Road Peoria, Illinois 


























WANTED TO BUY~ 


500 Ringneck Pheasants, 400 hens, 100 cocks, 10 
pair each of all species of fancy Pheasants, 50 pair 
iiungarian Partridges. Young or mature birds ac- 
ceptable if priced right. Give full details regarding 
age, sex, condition and price, 


CAROLINA BREEDING FARMS, Inc. 
McAdoo Building, Greensboro, North Carolina 


RAISE PIGEONS and 
RABBITS 


For Pleasure and Profit 


Our free booklet tells you how. 


Over 20 varieties of Pigeons, Also 
Bantams. 
W. V. MOORE Box N Sterling, Ill. 





























Wild Turkeys, Ringneck, Blackneck, Mongolian, 

Golden, Silver, Versicolor, Reeves, Melanotus, and 

Manchurian Eared Pheasants, Bob White quail. 
List upon request. 


The Grimmer Game Farm 
Delafield 











” WINTER SALE % 


EVERGREENS FOR GAME COVER 


Mr. Sportsman: Evergreen transplants set 
this Spring will in a surprisingly short 
time, furnish you with a wonderful game 
cover. They are ideal for planting on waste 
land, small farms and country estates. They 
increase land values and beautify the land- 
scape. Write now for prices and free samples. 


THE WHITNEY NURSERIES 
Established 1880 WARREN, OHIO 











Wisconsin 





WILD TURKEYS 


Foundation stock that insures success. Guaran- 
teed pure wild Colorado and Mexican (Black) 
Wild Turkeys—healthy—hardy. Ideal for re- 
stocking or game breeding. Illustrated folder 
10c. Price list free. Prompt shipment; satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 
POSSUM HOLLOW 

R. F. D. No. 42 Springfield, Ohio 





EGGS EGGS EGGS 


For Spring Shipment 

Ringnecks, Mongolian, Silver, Golden, Lady Amherst, 
Reeves and Versicolor Pheasants. 
A limited number of Ringneck and Mongolians for 
Breeding and Stocking. 
Special prices in quantity orders. Feeding and rearing 
instructions free with order. 

IMustrated Literature—10 cents 
INDIANFIELD PHEASANTRY, Telford, Pa. 

















0 NEW ZE A 


FUR RABBITS Wes.’ 


RAISE CHINCHILLA 














NEW! The Bird-Dog Training Collar NEW! 
‘*TRAINO’’ A Word to the Wise 


Grady W. Smith, Love Station, Miss., the noted shooting 


dog expert, writes: 

Since using these collars last season I would not be without them for 

any amount as I consider them the most humane training collar poe- 

ie. better results with less work with them than any 

BapY Ts 
The Best Police and Bird-dog Training Collar ever known. 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, 
leader and check collar in one. By Matt Postpaip, $2.50. 


Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen. 
Oscawana-on-Hudson, New York 


FREEMAN LLOYD 





ete. A 














sociation, or, in the case of his absence, 
to a member of the Directing Committee 
at or before midnight at the date of run- 
ning of final heat. 

_ Rute 19—“Any handler who is objec- 
tionable to the Board of Directors, for 
any cause whatever, shall be excluded. 
Entrance money in all cases of this kind 
shall be refunded. 

To THE Jupces—“The Judges shall run 
each brace in first series three hours, and 
in all subsequent series found necessary 
the time to be left to the discretion of 
the Judges. 

To Owners AND HANnbDLERS—“In issu- 
ing these Rules, the Association has these 
principles which it wishes to bring for- 
ward: 

Ist. “That each and every trial is sim- 
ply a trial in the true sense of the word, 
and not a competition in which the num- 
ber of points made by either dog will 
necessarily count in his favor. The Asso- 
ciation desires handlers competing at their 
trials to show their dogs to the best ad- 
vantage, assuring them that each dog 
will be given a thorough test, both as to 
his finding and pointing qualities. All dogs 
should be broken as a matter of course. 
Handlers will be given time to let a dog 
finish his cast before he is ordered in a 
new direction. 

2nd. “The Association desires to inform 
the public as nearly as possible what stand- 
ard the dogs competing at this trial will 
be judged under. The Judges will be re- 
quested to place to the front the dog 
showing the best natural qualities, viz.: 
intelligent ranging, desire to find birds 
independently, bird sense and nose, or ex- 
pressed in fewer words, dogs showing 
the greatest ability and desire to find 
birds.” 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


A CROSS-BRED SETTER 


Qvues.—I have a solid-black setter which is 
about eighteen months old. He is a beautiful 
specimen and I have been informed by the 
trainer that he has lots of brains and is doing 
fine in his training. The dam of this dog is a 
a registered English setter imported from 
Canada; his sire is a registered Irish setter and 
the son of Chieftain Law, said to have been 
brought to this country from Ireland by Mr. 
Mack. Could you give me any reason for this 
dog’s color being solid black? Could this dog 
be entered in a field trial and bench show? Also 
what classification would he be given, that is 
English, Irish or Gordon setter? The trainer has 
him listed as a Gordon setter. 

N. Srvuart Bett. 


Ans.—I can give you no special reason for 
the dog’s color being a solid black, except that 
this color often happens as a result of a cross 
between an English and an Irish setter, The 
solid color of the red dog seems to have a tend- 
ency to produce black in the offspring. Perhaps 
this is because black is a rather predominant 
color in the English setter, which the solid color 
of the Irish setter has a tendency to emphasize. 
Your dog could be entered in most field trials, 
and I think could be entered in any field trial 
provided he is registered. I do not believe, how- 
ever, that there would be any class for him in a 
regular bench show. 

Your dog is neither English, Irish nor Gordon 
setter. How did you get the idea that he might 
be a Gordon setter, when one parent is an 
English setter and the other parent an Irish 
setter? The Gordon setter is as distinct a breed 
as the other two and the Gordon breed is not 
produced by crossing two other distinct breeds. 

As both the sire and the dam of your dog are 
registered in the Field Dog Stud Book, then 
your dog would also be eligible for registration 
in that stud book; but his clasification would be 
as a “cross-bred setter’. He is not eligible to 
registration as a distinct breed. You could eventu- 
ally get his offspring back to a distinct breed, 
however, by breeding thereafter exclusively to 
either English or Irish setters. 

I might explain it this way: If you breed ex- 
clusively to English setters thereafter, the off- 
spring may be registered as English setters when 
no Irish setter appears in a three generation 
pedigree. In a similar manner, if you breed ex- 
clusively to Irish setters from now on, you could 
register under the classification of Irish setter 
when no English setter appears in a three genera- 
tion pedigree. Until that point is reached, the 
offspring of your dog would have to be registered 
under the classification of ‘‘cross-bred ie 

—I[Eb. 
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Edited by Horace MITCHELL 


MORE ABOUT THE 
BREEDING SEASON 


ec ISITORS not admitted during 

breeding season” read the signs 

displayed at the entrance to many 

game farms from April to July. 
Some times such a notice is part of the 
price-lists or it is displayed in the ad- 
vertising in the magazines and newspa- 
pers. People who would like to see the 
birds at this season must be made to under- 
stand that if strangers come close to the 
enclosures the birds will be annoyed and 
their egg production will fall. Even the 
owners of the stock and the gamekeepers 
should be especially careful not to alarm 
the brood stock in any way. 

A striking example of the harm done by 
this means happened on 
our place last spring. A 
man came to inquire 
about egg prices. By 
chance no one was in 
the house and our game- 
keeper was at work on 
the other side of the 
field. Finding nobody, 
and not being held away 
by any fence, this visi- 
tor sauntered past the 
pens, looked at the birds, 
and enjoyed himself un- 
til our return. We were 
having bully weather at 
the time and the eggs 
were coming in fast but 
the next day production 
was cut in half in those 
enclosures visited by 
the stranger and it was 
three days before the 
normal rate was regained. 

Some game-breeders allow visitors to 
come within a hundred yards of the pens 
and on some establishments a guard rail 
is placed around the cages to prevent 
strangers from approaching too close. In 
any case the birds must not be bothered 
if a successful year is to be expected. 

Within a few weeks from now the first 
eggs will appear. At first these big olives 
are dropped helter-skelter about the en- 
closure, wherever the hen happens to be 
when the egg is ready to be laid. 

Some propagators throw away or use 
for cooking the first five or six eggs, for 
they are not usually fertile. We have 
noticed, however, that this varies. As a 
tule, fertility does not exist, though last 
season the first five eggs from every 








This Department inaugurates a novel ser- 
vice never before attempted in the outdoor 
magazine field. Mr. Horace Mitchell, when 
ossible, will be pleased to visit tracts of 
and which our readers wish to stock with 
game birds and advise them as to best 
species and methods to use. The only 
charge for this service will be his expenses. 











pheasant hen were fertile and hatchable. 
With the present vast demand for captiv- 
ity-bred gamebirds, it is too bad to dis- 
card eggs which are only presumed to be 
sterile. 

As the season progresses the pheasant 
hens will scoop out little hollows under 
the evergreen shelters and lay there. Fre- 
quent collections of eggs are important. 
The sooner they are picked up after laying 
the better. Should they stay in the cage, 
the parent birds may peck at them until 





Hand-raised California valley and northern bob-white quail 


they have acquired a taste for the delicious 
“insides” and then the egg-eating habit is 
started. This is a difficult thing to stop. 
Taking the eggs three or four times a 
day will prevent the birds from developing 
the habit. 

Eggs keep in good condition longer if 
they are stored in a cool, dark place and 
away from any possible jarrings. By turn- 
ing them over completely every day, the 
yolk will have no opportunity to adhere 
to the top of the shell and thus spoil the 
egg for setting. Pheasant eggs properly 
cared for can be kept for three weeks be- 
tween the times of laying and setting. It 
is far better, of course, to set them as soon 
after laying as possible. The older the 
egg the longer the period of incubation. 





Therefore, eggs of approximately the same 
“age” ought to be set together and not 
mixed with others of a different age. 

Some sort of system should be used to 
tell which pen of birds laid each egg and 
the date it was collected. Such a method 
enables the game breeder to know his 
stock much better and to deliver more 
satisfactory goods and service to the cus- 
tomers. On our farm we marked each egg 
with the pen-number and date at the time 
when it is taken from the nest. A record 
is kept of the production of each pen and 
the fertility and hatchability of all eggs. 
Also a note is made of the numbers of the 
eggs sold and the name of the pur- 
chaser. 

The advantages of such a_ system 
more than repay the time and effort 
involved. We know not only which 
group of birds are the 
best but also which 
males are the best. And 
when a customer com- 
plains that his eggs did 
not hatch we can refer 
to our books and dis- 
cover whether the birds 
which laid his eggs have 
been poor producers. 


N addition to this we 

use a toe-punch on the 
majority of the young 
ring-necks. A code-book 
shows us by the punch- 
mark when the bird was 
hatched, what pen its 
parents came from, etc. 
Our reward for this is 
assistance in rearing 
birds which are bred as 
we want them to be and 
we can furnish custom- 
ers with nor-related stock. A variety of 
codes may be devised in the four webs 
between the toes of the birds. 

The foregoing does not apply to quail. 
Their eggs must not be taken until a com- 
plete nestful has been laid. One of our 
California valley quail hens seemed to have 
a penchant for the figure eleven. She laid 
eleven eggs and became broody. These 
were taken away and given to a light 
bantam, whereupon the quail laid two more 
nests full of eleven eggs without stopping. 
She completed the year by going broody 
on a fourth clutch of eleven. 

Wood ducks are similarly affected by 
nest-robbing. We have noted that when 
the nests were disturbed before the full 
clutch was completed, the birds would 
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Taken on my place 
I raise and sell natural foods that will attract 
ducks, fish, muskrat and all kinds of wild game. 

Write for information and prices. 


THOS. J. REED 





I breed wild water fowl for scientific 
propagating—ornamental and decoy 
purposes. 

Wild Canada geese, brant, wild black 
mallard, wild gray mallard, black East In- 


dian ducks, black English call ducks, gray 
English call ducks and other varieties. 


My specialty is live decoys. 


Chincoteague, Va. 


Wonderful hunting and fishing club locations for sale 





The Mackensen Game Park 









Bob White Peafowl 
Pheasants TAN Cranes 
Partridges Swan 
Quail Ornamental 
Wild Turkeys Geese and 
Deer ' Ducks | | 
Rabbits Foxes, Raccoons 


Everything in wild animals, game, 
fancy birds for parks, menageries, pri- 
vate preserves and collections of fancy 
fowl. 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 


MUS KRATS 


Large Dark Brown Animals—selected for their 

superior quality. Sex and live delivery guaranteed 

to all parts of the United States and Canada. 
Price $10.00 per pair 


RILEY’S FUR FARMS 










i Port Clinton Ohio 
BOB WHITE QUAIL 

ORDER (Partridges) 
Now Southern Native, Northern 





and Mexican_ varieties. My 
Free 1930 Folder explains 
varieties. How to plant them. 
Letters from prominent cus- 
tomers. Prices, Etc. 

Delivery December to late 
April. Largest 
America. 

M. E. BOGLE, Box 837, San 
Antonio, Texas. 


producer in 





BIGPROFITS 


in Raising Silver Black 
Foxes. Buy a pair of our 
iste: 3 


booklet “The 5 . 
What It Is.” It is FREE, 
CASS LAKE SILVER 
BLACK FOXICO. 

Cass Lake Minn 





Keep Your Waters Alive With 


EASTERN BROOK TROUT 


Fast growing healthy trout available in 
all sizes for immediate delivery. 


WILLOW BROOK TROUT HATCHERIES, Inc. 
Granville Road Westfield, Massachusetts 














-FOR SALE- 


BROOK TROUT 
All Sizes for Stocking Purposes 
Eyed Eggs in Season 
Standard Prices 





Write us your Needs 


EDEN BROOK TROUT PONDS 
St. Joseph Station, N. ¥. O. & W. RY. 
P.O. Address: Merriewold, Sullivan Co.,N. Y. 




















FOR SALE 


Mongolian Pheasants, Chinese Ringnecks, 
Reeves Pheasants, California Valley Quail. 
Special prices for re-stocking purposes. Will make 
contract covering period of years. Completely sold out 
for this year. Book your orders for next year, Satis- 

faction guaranteed. Address: 
H. M. JORI, Paynes Creek, California 












FINEST QUALITY EASTERN MINK, the 
kind with a dark fine pelt that brings highest 
prices. Many professional men will find a few 
of these animals not only profitable but a very 
interesting hobby. We will be pleased 
to mail prices and information in 
regard to our 1930 stock, fall de- 
livery. 


DAVIS FUR FARMS, Ine. 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 





Restock Your Land With Bob Whites 


Enjoy hunting America’s best game 
bird or sell shooting privileges. Pro- 
lific, beneficial, adapted to all parts 
country. Order now in any quantity. 
Limited shipping season. 

Make money breeding game birds 
pheasants, swans, wild 
. geese, etc. Buy peafowl to 
beautify home grounds. Write now for ex- 

lanatory folder and price lists. Dept. C. 


D 
KELLY SMITH, Box 162, San Antonio, Texas 








WHITE’S GAME PRESERVE 
Waterlily P.O., Currituck Sound, N.C. 


Wild duck foods that will grow. Wild cel- 
ery, Sago Pond Weed, Widgeon grass and 
other kinds. Our Mr. White will visit any 
Preserve in the United States to advise 
about the growing of food if requested. 
Best of references. 





Make Money Raising Squabs 


Highest Market ever known. Breeders 

shipped everywhere. Homers, Car- 

neaux. White Kings a specialty. All 

other breeds. Send 10 cts. for 32- 

page catalog and price list. 
ALLSTON SQUAB CO., 

64 N. Beacon St., Allston, Mass. 










BREED FUR ANIMALS 
FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 
Best monthly breeder’s magazine covers en- 
tire field of breeding Fox, Mink, Muskrat, 
Beaver, Raccoon, Fur Rabbits, Karakul Sheep, 
etc. Sample copy 15c. Subscription U. S. 
and Canada $1.00 per year. Foreign $1.50, 
AMERICAN FUR BREEDER 
Lock Box 30 St. Peter, Minnesota 














LIVE MUSKRATS—Black or Brown 


PROMPT DELIVERY. Order now to avoid 
being disappointed. We are experienced and 
reliable. rite for terms and prices. Large 
contracts and foreign orders solicited. 


W. A. GIBBS & SON, Dept. Q-2 
CHESTER, PHNNA. 











FOXES 


Registered Blues and Silvers. The_right 
place to buy quality. Booklet free. Breed- 
er-agents wanted. Bank ref. 25 years. Easy 
terms. We also ranch foxes for customers. 


CLEARY BROS. FOX FARMS 
Empire Bldg. Seattle, Wash. 














stop laying and not start again until the 
following year. 

Of course, what I have said in regard 
to visits by strangers and the storage of 
eggs applies to all species of game birds. 

With the nest-boxes disinfected and 
ready, the nests may be formed. Where 
hatching is to be done indoors, an up- 
turned sod is placed on the bottom of 
the box. The center of this sod is scooped 
out just a bit and the whole covered with 
a little hay or pine-needles. Shavings will 
do in a pinch. Excelsior is absolutely no 
good. It takes an extraordinarily broody 
hen to stay-put on excelsior. Some pigeon 
breeders use tobacco stems for nesting 
material on the theory that it drives lice 
away. Perhaps it would be of advantage 
to the game-breeder. The stems can be 
purchased cheaply wherever cigars are 
made. We have never felt the need of such 
expense, as our _ foster-mothers are 
dusted for lice thoroughly before setting 
and while the eggs are incubating. 

Broody bantams should be tested for 
three or four days before they are given 
the game bird eggs. It is disheartening to 
have a foster-mother appear to be perfectly 
satisfactory and then find she is breaking 
the pheasant eggs or rolling them out 
from under her. This can be avoided by 
making certain of her maternal feelings 
while she has the dummy eggs under her, 

Take good care of the setting hens. 
Lift them off their nests twice a day and 
let them get exercise, grit, food and water 
for ten minutes each time. Do not depend 
on the bantam to take care of herself! 

A good many customers complain that 
the eggs purchased were no good; they 
did not hatch, and yet the hen was a good 
setter. Sometimes she never left the nest 
for three days. Eggs in incubation must 
be allowed to cool for ten minutes twice a 
day the first week, fifteen minutes the 
second week and twenty minutes the third 
week. If this time runs over five minutes 
occasionally, no harm will be done. 


OME foster-mothers are unwilling to 

turn their eggs properly. To fortify 
against this, it is a good idea to brush the 
hand lightly over the eggs when the hen is 
taken off. Turn each egg completely. 
Otherwise the babies will not hatch prop- 
erly. Some may not come out at all. There 
also is likely to be a percentage of birds 
which mature with twisted feet and toes. 
This is caused by the embryo remaining 
in the same position inside the shell long 
enough to adhere to it instead of revolv- 
ing about as it should. Development is 
retarded and deformations result. 

Last year we tried a scheme for getting 
more work from a smaller number of 
foster-mothers. It worked very well. To 
start with, we set the ring-neck eggs ina 
small incubator heated with hot water and 
a kerosene lamp. The temperature was 
kept at about 102% degrees Fahrenheit. 
Turning and cooling was regularly attend- 
ed to and the eggs were sprinkled with 
tepid water about three times a week. 
After they had been in the machine a 
week they were tested, the infertile ones 
were removed and their places taken with 
fresh ones marked to distinguish them 
from the rest. 

On the fourteenth day the first lot was 
given to broody hens. When the eggs 
hatched the youngsters from three nests 
were combined into one and the puzzled 
bantams left with no family were given 
eggs due to hatch in another week. By 
keeping up this method we were able to 
get the work of three bantams from one. 

Proper humidity must be maintained in 
the nest if the birds are to hatch at their 
best. Dumping some warm water over 
the eggs three times a week when the hen 
is off will improve results immensely. 
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DISPOSING OF EGGS 


OME thought should be given now to 
* selling the eggs of the game-birds. If 
the breeder does not plan to use all his eggs 
himself and if the surplus will be large, 
space should be bought in a national maga- 
zine. The publication with the largest cir- 
culation will bring in more business and 
will build prestige for the farm. Sporting 
magazines are the best for they reach the 
people who are already interested and 
know something about game propagation. 
Farm journals are good and poultry mag- 
azines come third. Most of these close their 
advertising forms long before the date of 
publication. FIELD AND STREAM closes on 
the sixteenth of the second month pre- 
ceding the date of issue. So an advertise- 
ment to appear in the April number must 
reach their office before the sixteenth of 
February. 

Where the surplus eggs will be a small 
number it is better to offer them in a 
Sunday edition of a newspaper with a 
classification for poultry or in a sectional 
agricultural paper. Customers wisely pre- 
fer buying hatching eggs as near home as 
possible. 

High priced advertising in the proper 
magazines is not a luxury. The large cir- 
culation among the right class of readers 


and high standing in the field is worth | 


much to any advertiser. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
A BOOK ON FUR FARMING 


Eprror oF GAME-Breepinc Dept.: 

I am a reader of Fietp anv Stream and 
am very much interested in starting a fur farm 
-rabbits, mink, and muskrats—but have had no 
experience. Could you advise me as to some book 
from which I could secure some information? 
Thank you. 

Ausert L. Strva, Massachusetts. 

Ans.: Ashbrooke’s “Fur Farming for Profit’ 
is one of your best sources of reliable informa- 
tion. 

Game Breepinc Epitor. 


CHINCHILLA RABBITS 


Game-BreEDING Eptror: 

I have been thinking of raising Chinchilla rab- 
bits. Do you think there is anything to it? Do 
these rabbits sell for the price they claim and as 
readily as they claim? I thank you. 

H. L. Wititams. 

Ans.: Your letter contained no address and the 
postmark on the envelope was not clear, so your 
question must be answered in this way. Hope it 
is not too late to help you. 

I am advised by several fur-farmers that Chin- 
chilla rabbits are not as profitable as Flemish 
giants. The former mature but slowly. I think 
you would find muskrats a better investment. Per- 
haps your state game laws permit you to secure 
your breeding stock from the wild. Thus the 
expense would only be for making a trap to get 
them alive. 

Horace MItTcHeELL. 


HOW MANY SPECIES OF DUCKS AND 
PHEASANTS ARE THERE? 


Evitor Game-Breepinc Dept.: 
Would you mind answering a few questions? 


1. How many varieties or species of pheasants | 


are there? 2. How many varieties or species of 
wild geese are there? 3. How many varieties or 
species of wild ducks are there? 4. Where can 
I buy a book about all the varieties of pheasants? 
Can you give me the name of a book or books 
about birds and animals of the world? 

ArtHuR Coo ey, IIlinois. 

Ans.: I don’t mind answering questions a bit. 
That is part of the service FIELD AND STREAM 
is glad to extend to all its readers. The more 
questions I get, the better I like it. 

In their exact meanings “species” and “va- 
nieties” are not the same. The first is “a group 
of individuals agreeing in common attributes and 
called by a common name; a subdivision of a 
genus.” A variety is a “subdivision or peculiar 
torm of a species.” For example: All breeds of the 
domestic hen belong to the same species yet leg- 
horns are a different variety than Wyandottes. 

his is a common mistake. 

There are over eighty species of true pheasants, 
members of the Genus Phasianus. About two 
hundred and seventy-five species of waterfowl, 
Anseriformes, including ducks, geese, and swans. 

One of the books that will be most useful for 
you is “Pets and How to Care for Them” by 
Lee S. Crandall. It covers about all the birds, 
animals and fish that may be kept in captivity. 


Game-BreepinG Eprtor. 
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[= SAVE MONEY == 
on Wire Ketiing 


Buy from Crown at wholesale prices. Big saving on 
all wire netting orders. Prompt delivery in all sizes 
from large stocks at Clinton, Mass., Chicago, San Fran- 
Seattle, and Minneapolis. Write for prices and 
generous discounts. 
steel construction for bird and animal enclosures. Deal 
with Crown and suy more for your money. 


cisco, 





Send today for latest Crown cata- 
log—a post card will bring it. 
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Find out about the new low cost 


This Business Established 1878 


CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 
1150 Tyler Street N. E. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





Wild 
Rabbits 


JACKS AND — 
COTTONTAILS 


Can furnish any number in season for restocking or 
coursing. Place cottontail orders now which can be 
shipped only in the late fall and winter months, can 
furnish Jacks at all times except in summer when 
a yroather is hot. MY PRICES WILL INTEREST 






- Live arrival guaranteed. Every customer sat- 
isfied. 


EARL JOHNSON, Rago, Kansas 











TARNEDGE FOXES 


ESTABLISHED 1910 


The Prize Winning Ranch 


Every fox sold is bred 
by Prize Winners 


40 Pairs of Prize Winners 





4 


The Oldest Ranch in the U. S. 


Catalogue SABATTIS, N. Y. 




















ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH, MUSKRATS. 
| UPLAND GAME BIRDS and ANIMALS 


Plant their Natural Foods. Provide cover. You can bring and hold thousands 

where only a few are now stopping. No need to go miles for sport. Bring abundance 

of game or fish to your favorite hunting or fishing grounds by planting Wild Rice, 

Wild Celery, Duck Potato and 30 other Attractive Natural Foods described in free 
illustrated book. It tells what, when, where and how to plant. Write, describe grounds, 

and receive free planting advice and 

WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 

Pioneers in Developin 


book. 


BOX 331-A OSHKOSH, WIS, 


Better Hunting and Fishing Grounds 








SILVER FOX RABBITS 


Best Quality Obtainable 
Also All Other Practical Breeds 
There Is Money In Rabbits. 
Our customers receive monthly fur magazine & 
correspondence course on rabbit breeding FREE. 
Send for catalog & price list. 
_.. HIGHLAND FUR FARM 
Division FS Webster, N. Y. 


| Decoys—Callers—Trained Birds 





Shot over often 1928-29 


Baby Ducklings. (Ideal feed.) Wild Mallard $5.00 
pair; $2.50—12 eggs. English Callers 1928-29; $10.00 
—$8.00 pair; $4.50—12 eggs. Belgian Callers $15.00 
pair; $6.50—12 eggs. Black Mallard $10.00 pair; 
$6.00—12 eggs. Duck Book 25c. Goose Booklet 25c. 
Old trained Canada Geese, Chinese Geese, Wood 
Ducks & other Ducks & Geese, Swan, Pea Fowls & 
Drakes. All Pure Bred Stock. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
BREMAN CO., Danville, Ill. 











SKUNKS EASILY RAISED 


Bred females for sale. 
Also raccoons, minks. Low- 
est prices. Write us be- 
fore buying elsewhere. 
Instructive, interesting, 
illustrated catalog 10c. 
THE SHADY FUR 
FARMING CO. Dept. 2, 
Springfield, Minn, 








lished 29 years. Founder of the squab industry. Largest business 
in the world in pigeons and pigeon sypplies, Reference. an 
bank. We ship breeding stock everywhere on three months’ 


Squab Book FREE 


PR squabs selling by millions to rich trade. Raised in 
1 month. No mixing feed, no night labor, no young 
to attend. Sell for double chicken prices. Write 

at once for free 48-p. book telling how to 

and _ profit by mew fast sales 

ROCK 


me * 
SQUAB CO.,504 H St., Melrose 
A at eel ng 5 A ts. Estab- 




















Ringnecks 


F Ph 
Mumetof} “Wild Ducks 


Geese, Quail, Bantams, Etc., Etc. Get your order in 

tor breeding stock and eggs. Quality Always, Only 

results count. Our stock the best obtainable. 
PARAMOUNT GAME FARM 

Box 175 Martinsville, Indiana 


FEED THE DUCKS 


I have made a study and specialty of ducks 
and geese—their habits and feeding. Bring the 
ducks to your place with m ild Celery, 
Widgeon grass and Sago Pond Weed—the three 
best foods. Am experienced in planting duck 
food and will go to your pond if necessary. 
Write or wire for information and prices per bushel. 


R. D. ROBERTS, Waterlily, N. C. 








poe 














Wild Rice 
for DUCKS 
MUSKRATS 

and FISH 


Write for special price on our seed rice for imme- 
diate delivery—We specialize in the Giant wild rice 
seed. Also parched rice for table use. 
MacGREGOR-DENNERLY CO. 








HARDY NORTHERN GROWN 


PHEASANTS, WILD TURKEYS, RING- 
NECK AND MONGOLIAN PHEASANTS 
Eggs for 1930 from Imported birds or from pens of 
Imported cocks with Grousehaven hens. 
Order now, for Spring delivery as all orders are 
filled in rotation. 

GROUSEHAVEN FARMS 


Box G Lupton, Michigan 




















Box 688 Aitkin, Minn, 
put into selected 


$50 to $100 King Chinchilla 


Rabbits will build you a fine monthly in- 
come. Get the facts today. 


Send 50c for 62-page illustrated booklet 
909 Conrad’s Ranch, Denver, Colo. 

















Facts on Fur Farming 


YEARS docrearaiens 







76 beautifully printed and 
illustrated. Felis all about fur farming: 
how to build pens, how to feed, how to skin. Write 
today for your copy. Send 25c to cover mailing. 
merican National Fox & Fur Breeders Association 


Oneal tion organization of the fur 
470 cKntene Bide. t Min 
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“Well,” I 
said, “I’ve 
got you at last.” 


“Sherry was on the polished floor by the arch, wriggling side- 
wise on the elbow and one knee, trying to reach a Luger that 
lay on an amber rug some four feet away. . . . The black boy 
was on his feet, feet far apart under bent knees. His left hand 
was spread wide over his chest, and the black fingers were 
shiny with blood. In his right hand he held a white bone- 
handled knife—its blade a foot long—held it, knife-fighter 
fashion, as you’d hold a sword. He was moving toward Ringgo, 
not directly, but from side to side, obliquely, closing in with 
shuffling steps, crouching, his hand turning the knife restlessly, 
but holding the point always toward Ringgo. His eyes were bulging 
and red-veined. His mouth was a wide grinning crescent. His 
tongue, far out, ran slowly around and around the outside of 
his lips. Saliva trickled down his chin. He didn’t see us. He didn’t 
hear us. All ‘of his world just then was the man on his knees, 
the man in whose back a knife—brother of the one in the black 
hand—was wedged. . . . I jumped over Sherry and swung the 
barrel of my gun at the base of his skull. He dropped... . 





Sherry was lying on his back now. His eyes were closed. . . , 
Hoping he wasn’t dead, I knelt beside him—going around him 
so I could kneel facing Ringgo—and lifted his head up a little 
from the floor. . Sherry stirred then, but I couldn’t tell 
whether he stirred because he was still alive or because he had 
just died. ‘Sherry,’ I said sharply. ‘Sherry.’ He didn’t move. His 
eyelids didn’t even twitch. I raised the fingers of the hand that 
was holding up his head, making his head move just a trifle, 
‘Did Ringgo kill Kavalov?’ I asked the dead or dying man. Even 
if I hadn’t known Ringgo was looking at me I could have felt 
his eyes on me. ‘Did he, Sherry?’ I barked into the still face. 
The dead or dying man didn’t move. I cautiously moved my fin- 
gers again so that his dead or dying head nodded, twice. Then I 
made his head jerk back, and let it gently down on the floor again. 
ab I said, standing up and facing Ringgo. ‘I’ve got you at 
=" 


Packed with action, suspense and mystery, here is a story that 
will hold you spell-bound from first word to last. Don’t miss it— 


“THE FAREWELL MURDER” 


by Dashiell Hammett 


Dashiell Hammett is the greatest living writer of detective 
stories. He has sheer genius for writing; and he has five years 
of personal experience as a Pinkerton Operative to draw upon 
for material. The combination is one that no other writer 
possesses; and consequently his stories are like no others—in a 
class of their own. Hammett knows the underworld and criminals 
and criminal psychology, police and police methods, the relation- 


ship between crime and politics, the methods by which great 
detective agencies work and the amazing character of many 
their cases, as no other writer knows them. His stories are 
masterpieces of their kind; so much so that after publication 
in Black Mask they are being published in book form by the 
great publishing house of Knopf. Don’t miss “The Farewell 
Murder.” You will find it 


In the FEBRUARY issue of 


BuOmasK 


Black Mask is a magazine of detective and adventure stories, 
with one good Western story in nearly every issue. It has one 
dominant editorial policy—to publish stories that are true to 
life in all essential details and consequently plausible, con- 
vincing, and strong. In short, intelligent stories for intelligent 


ALLEY RAT 
Another adventure of Steve MacBride, captain of police, 
battling his city’s political ring and its underworld almost 


single handed. By Frederick Nebel. 


BLACK BURTON HITS BACK 


The famous gun-fighting square gambler bucks a gang 
of crooked gamblers. 





people. It is published by the same men who publish Field @ 
Stream, Therefore we know that you men who get so much en- 
joyment out of Field & Stream will get great enjoyment out of 
Black Mask also, every issue, because you are the very fellows for 
whom we are editing it. Among the other stories in this issue are: 


GREEN ICE 


A breath-taking story of an ex-convict’s efforts to smash 
a band of crime leaders and crime breeders whom he 


learned about in prison. By Raoul Whitfield. 
SEVEN GLASS BEADS 


. Cameo Kirby, “collector” of rare cameos, narrowly escapes 
a frame-up. By Earl & Marion Scott. 


Get a copy of the February issue, now on sale everywhere, and see for yourself. 
You will spend one of the most enjoyable evenings that you have ever experienced. 
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‘THE FAREWELL 
MURDER 


A Complete Novelette 





By DASHIELL HAMMETT 


AUTHOR OF 


EY THE MALTESE FALCON 
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